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PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; 

OB, 

FOR WHAT SHALL I LIVE? 



CHAPTER L 



THE YALEDICTOBT. 



It was the flowery montE of June, and the rap- 
idly declining sun was beaming through an air 
so still that it scarcely moved a leaf of the old 
elms shsiding the playground of the R6y. Dr. 
Manton's school, at the Meadows. In that play- 
ground were gathered about twenty boys, none 
of whom were younger than ten, or older than 
sixteen. These boys were just let loose from the 
restraints of school, and most of them were ea- 
gerly engaged in their usual sports — ^^ preparing 
their kites for a sail, or arranging thenraelves for 
a game of ball. Four or five of tibe oldest among . 
them, however, were grouped together Mder one ^ » 
of the elm-trees, conversing with much emphasis, 
and gesticulation on some subject which inter- . 
ested them so intensely that even balls and kites * 
failed to tempt them from it. One of this group i 
was a boy of uncommonly prepossessing appear- 
ance, tall and well formed. His attitude, as he 
leaned with folded sCrms against the trunk of the 
old elm, was strikingly graceful. His hat lay at 
his feet, and his viravy brown hair was brushed 
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6 PRAISE AND principle; OR, 

carelessly aside from a fi^rehead as fiedr as a girl's. 
Ilis eyes were blue, his features regular, and their 
expression ingenuous and amiable. Yet there 
was an unusual flush upon his face, and an air of 
chagiin with which his companions appeared ful- 
ly to sympathize. 

" I do think it is very partial in Dr. Manton," 
exclaimed one of these sympathizers, ''for I do 
not think Frank Derwent is any better scholar 
than you are, EUersby ; besides, if he were better, 
he is going to stay another year, and he could 
have the valedictory then." 

"And then,** added another, "Frank Derwent 
did not get his good scholarship here, and I do not 
see any justice in his coming, just six weeks be- 
fore the examination, to take the prizes from boys 
that have been studying all the year for them, 
and had good l-eason to expect them." 

" Oh! I doubt not it is quite just," said young 
Ellersby, with a voice which he strove in vain to 
render steady ; " Dr. Manton would not do any- 
thing that was unjust : I only hope he will let it 
be generally known that Derwent entered here 
much in advance of us all : I think that would 
be fair<«^not that I care much about it, at least 
not for my own sake— and I can write to my mo- 
ther and Emma not to come." 

He stooped as he concluded, and raised his hat 
from the ground : a movement that might have 
been intended to hide the quivering lip and moist 
eyes, of which he was ashamed. 

"Within sight of. the playground described 
was the academy in which Pr. Manton taught, 
and the house in which his pupils lived with mm. 
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The Meadows, as the place was called, at which 
Dr. Manton had established his excellent semi- 
nary, was but a short distance from Boston. De- 
sirous to stimulate his young' pupils by every 
means in his power to the highest exertion of 
their faculties, Dr. Manton had been accustomed, 
at .his yearly examinations, to mark, in various 
ways, their varying degrees of excellence. Cer- 
tain members were chosen &om each of the class- 
es to act parts of dramas, or to deliver addresses 
culled firom different authors or prepared by them- 
<;elves, before visiters who comprised usually some 
of the most distineuished men of Boston and 
many relatives of me boys, making often a com- 
pany of more t!han a hundred persons. To add 
to the honours of the successftil candidate for the 
highest distinction, the boys had been encour- 
aged to form themselves into a company, equip- 
ped in military style, with a tasteftil uniform, the 
command of which was given to the first scholar, 
and its various offices, even down to the petty 
ones of sergeant and corporal, bestowed in ac- 
cordance with the classical merit of its members. 
On that last day, to which their ambition was evte 
directed, when their parents or friends Were pres- 
ent to see and to share their gratification, it was 
the custom to mingle the character of the soldier 
with that of the scholar. The Meadows lay on 
the borders of a vill&ge, in whose church their 
f. addresses were delivered. * Assuming their uni- 
form— the upper garment of which, being in form 
something between a Roman toga and a High- 
lander's plaid, wae%vell adapted to display the 
graceful action of th6 young orators— they were 
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accustomed to inarch to this church, forming an 
escort to Dr. Manton and the grave and reverend 
gentlemen whom he had brought together, and 
attracting the imdisguised admiration of the as- 
sembled villagers. 

This brief sketch of the Meadows and' its cus- 
toms was necessary to the reader's understand- 
ing of Charles Ellersby's regret. The second 
prize had been his at the last yearly examination, 
and when he who had received the first left their 
school for college, young EUersby had, accord- 
ing to custom, succeeded him in his military com- 
mand, and had become the heir presumptive to 
his academic honours. To one of Charles EUers? 
by*s natui^e, who lived to pleasfi, and to whose 
mental growth praise was as necessary as foo4 
to his physical, these distinctions were in the 
highest degree valuable. Their promise had 
awakened all his activity ; he had been, during 
the past year, a very hard student, and had arri- 
ved within a few weeks of the time allotted for 
his final trial and reward, when the appearance 
of a new student and the proof of his powers, 
which in a very few days plateed him high in the 
school, n^de Charles EUersby fear that the scep- 
tre of command might yet be wrung from ms 
grasp. Still he hoped more than he foared, and 
his hopes were fed by the flatteries of his school- 
fellows, with whom he ^as a great favourite; 
while Frank Derwent, if not positively unpopu- 
lar, was certainly less liked. Dr. Manton, too, 
he thought, would scarcely desire to give the first 
part in the approaching qj^rcises to one who 
had been so short a time with him that he could 
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be considered but little indebted to bim for bis 
scbolaxsbip. But Dr. Manton, tbougb really re- 
gretting tbe necessity of doing tbis, bad too stem 
a sense of justice to witbbold from any one the 
place due to bim ; and be bad, on tbe day at wbicb 
our narrative commences, a^udged- to young 
Derwent tbe valedictory, wbicb was tbe part as- 
signed to tbe pupil possessing tbe bigbest attain- 
ments in tbe scbool. , 

But it is time to introduce tbe person so bon- 
oured to tbe reader by sometbing more tban bis 
name. Within the schoolroom, virbicb, we have 
said, was visible from tbe playground, still sat 
Dr. Manton. He was a portly, middle-aged 
man, of pleasing appearance, whose countenance 
would at once have impressed an observer with 
tbe belief that be would rather allure tban force • 
tbe minds committed to bis care. Tbe chair be 
occupied was on a platform raised several steps 
above tbe floor of tbe room, thus giving him a 
fair opportunity to overlook tbe proceedings of 
all within it. This elevated platform was en- * 
closed by a slight railing, and now', standing on 
its upper step, and leaning on the railing, was a 
lad not so tall as Charles Ellersby, neither was 
bis air quite so graceful, nor would bis counte- 
nance have pleased as much at a first view. A . 
closer inspection, however, would have shown 
that, if there was less grace, there was more vig- 
our in his firmly-set limbs, and that, if there was 
in bis face, with its swarthy complexion, its dark 
eyes, and closely-curled black hair, less of tbe 
suavity that wins than in young EUersby's, there 
was more of tbe intellect and determination that 
command. 
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^ Did I understand you aright, sir — did you 
Bay that you wished permission to return home 
now, instead of waiting for the examination 1'* 
asked Dr. Manton, loolung at his young compan* 
ion with an expression of solemn surprise, which 
would have made it difficult for most boys of six* 
teen to repeat such a wish if they had once haz- 
arded its expression ; but Frank Derwent's eyes 
met the doctor's gaze fearlessly, and the great* 
est mark of embarrassment he evinced was a 
slight flushing of the face as he answered, " Yes, 
sir, that was what I said." 

"And did you understand me, sir — did you 
hear me say that the standing you have main- 
tained in your classes has been so satisfactory to 
me, that I have appointed you to deliver the val- 
edictory at the approaching exhibition— a part 
which always marks the best scholar 1" 

" Yes, sir, f heard you say so, and that was one 
reason why I wished to go home at ouQe." 

" What ! you are bashful, and afraid to deliver 
an address before so many?" said Dr. Manton, 
with a good-humoured smile. 

** No, sir, I am not afraid, but I had rather not 
do it, because I know Charles EUersby expected 
it, and has studied hard for it, and he cares about 
such things a great deal more than I do." 

" That IS a very generous reason, and I am sor- 
ry, too, to disappoint Charles Ellersby, but it can- 
not be helped ; the valedictory belongs to the pupU 
who has maintdined the highest stand in his class- 
es, and that you have done : it must be yours." 

The last words were spoken very positively, 
as if with an intention of closing the argument ; 
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but Frank Derwent rejoined, ** I do not see hour 
I, who am to be here for ano^er year, can write 
i yaledictory ; now Charles £llersby is going 
away, and I am sure he will like it, sir." 

" And would not ^ou like it but for your gen- 
erous scruples about him V* 

** I should not dislike it, sir, but I should not 
care for it as he does." 

" And why would you not : do you not like to 
be distinguished for merit V 

The answer to this question required a powo: 
of analysis scarcely possible in a lad of sixteen, 
and Frank Derwent could only reply, " I would 
rather he should have the valedictory this year ; it 
will be time enough for mate take it the next." 

Dr. Manton, after a moment's silent thought, 
said, " Very well, sir ; since you are to be here 
another year, and are willing to yield the honour 
to Master Ellersby, it will give me pleasure to 
gratify him — ^his industry and good conduct de- 
serve it fiom me— and you may go home, sir, if 
you prefer it, at once." ^ 

.Frank Derwent took his leave VTith a silent 
bow. 

" That is a singular lad," said Dr. Manton to 
himself, as he followed him with his eyes from 
the room ; '* he certaihly shows but little respect 
for the 'laudationesque honores.' " 

After leaving Dr. Manton, Frank Derwent 
s(ood for a minute looking altmnately at the 
house and the playeroimd, as if he hesitated to 
which of them to direct his steps. It was hut 
£>r a minute, and then he turned towards the 
playground. The little group collected around 
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Charles Ellersby did not seem to notice his en^ 
trance, but a younger boy, who was just resting 
himself after a game of ball, cried out, " Well, 
Derwent, have you and the doctor settled all 
about the valedictory 1" 

" Yes ; and I am come to make it to you now." 

** To make it to us ! that is an easy affair ; but 
you will find it another thing, I guess, to make 
it to the big wigs." 

** But I shall not make it to any big wigs ; I 
tell you I am come to make my valedictory to 
you now." 

" Well, let us have it : come, silence all — ^you, 
Johnson, Brown, Cooper, stop your talking there, 
and listen ; do you i^t hear 1 Frank Derwent is 
going to give us his valedictory." 

With that readiness to seize on any new source 
of amusement which the young always evince, a 
little audience gathered around Frank Derwent 
Charles Ellersby and his supporters did not form 
part of it. They remained somewhat sullenly 
W, ^gry becLe disappointed. \ 

" And now you are expecting a speech," said 
Frank Derwent, with a mocking smile. " Well, 
here it is : I am going home, so good-by : that's 
a valedictory, is it not ?" 

**A valedictoiT !" exclaimed one little boyj 
"no, indeed, it is not; a valedictory is a long 
speech." 

" You must ask Charles Ellersby for it, then," 
said Frank Derwent, laughing ; " he is to have all 
the honours, and to make all the long speeches. 
•1 am going home to-morrow; and as I shall sleep 
in Boston to-night, I must make you my valedic- 
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tory, or, if you choose, my good-by, now or 4 



never." 



"You are going home!" exclaimed Charles 
Ellersby, coming forward ; " and why, Derwenti" 

" Because I do not care for all these honours 
they talk o£, and you do, and now they will be 

yours/' 

<*I did not care for them for myself," said 
Charles Ellersby, colouring, "but I acknowledge 
I do care a little for them on account of my 
mother and sister ; they will be so much grati- 
fied in seeing me distinguish myself." 

" Well, I have neither mother nor sister to be 
gratified by* anything I do, so it is all right." 

Frank Derwent had avoided becoming the he- 
ro of the school, but he now found himself trans- 
fdrmed into the hero of the playground. Each, 
estimating his sacrifice by what it would have 
cost himself to r^inquish such a position, de- 
clared that he had been very generous — noble; 
and his good-by was certainly received with 
more heartfelt plaudits than his valedictory would 
have been. Charles Ellersby was especially en- 
dmsiastic in his commendations, and grasping 
Frank's hand, he declared he should never for- 
get his kindness as long as he lived. 

Frank Derwent's usual coldness ^f manner 
thawed under these demonstrations of kindly 
feeling, and he shook hands so cordially with his 
companions, and joined so readily in tbsir pleas- 
ant anticipations of meeting again, that when 
he disappeared, there was not one dissenting 
iroice to the proposition that, after all, Frank 
Derwent was a good-hearted fellow. 

B 
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CHAPTER II. 

IDA. 

** Around her plnyTnl lips do glitter 
Heat-Iiifbtiiiiigi cf a girlish scorn ; 
Huioiess they are, for nothing bitter 

In that dear heart was ever bom. 
That merry heart that cannot lie 
Within its warm nest qoietly. 
Bat ever from the full, dark eye, 
Is looking kindly night and mom." 

J. R. LOWBLL 

For three weeks afier the departure of joun^ 
Derwent, Dr. M anton and his pupils were en- 
gaged in preparing for the exhibition of the re- 
sult attained by the labours of a year, and then 
came the important day. With it came gentle- 
men from Boston, bearing no undistinguished 
name ; gentlemen who, either from their friendly 
feelitigs to Dr. Manton, or their interest in some 
of his pupils, were willing to devote a day of 
their busy lives to mark their appreciation of the 
excellence of his establishment. Some of them 
were men whose position in life enabled them to 
give essential aid to the young aspirant to power 
or fame, ^d instances were not rare in which 
a boy exhibiting unusual talent on such occa- 
sions as those we are describing had found a 
generous hand outstretched to aid him in his on- 
ward progress. 

But not only were men to be found in that lit- 
tle village church which was the theatre of ac- 
tion — ^women too were there ; mothers, sisteri. 
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with heaits throbbing^ anxiously for some darling 
son or brother, and eyes kindling brightly as they 
read his name on the list of those distinguished 
Sar scholai'ship. Highest among these namAs 
stood that of Charles EUersby, and tears of de- 
light were in Mrs. Ellersby's eyes as they rested 
on the noble-looking boy, advancing gracefully 
up the aisle, at the head of his fellow-students. 
Several of these gave addresses selected from 
other authors, or prepared by themselves, before 
his valedictory was demanded. This was the 
very subject calculated to elicit his powers, which 
lay rather in the province of the beautiful than 
the vigorous or profound. His performance was 
excellent. Nothing could have been more touch- 
ing than his farewell to the master, *' whose plas- 
tic hand had moulded the mihds of his pupils 
into forms of beauty and power ;" to the fellow- 
students, "who had wandered with him througn 
the shaded groves of Academus, and whom, 
though now separated from them for a time, he 
hoped again to meet in the classic seclusion of the 
college, or in the world's busy scenes." At the 
close he was greeted with long and loud applause. 
Among those who listened to him was one 
who held no mean place in the faculty of Cam- 
bridge ; and when he learned from Dr. Manton 
that young EUersby was about to seek admission 
into that institution, he entered into conversation 
with him, gave him some advice in regard to the 
studies which he should review with especial 
care before his application, and when that ap- 
plication was made, he encouraged him by his 
mendly presence ; and during his whole subse- 
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quent course at the Univeraity, he exercised orer 
him the most kind and beneficial influence. 

But let us follow Frank Derwent to the home 
to which he had returned when he relinquished 
the part that would have* secured to him at least 
a chance of making these honours and advanta- 
ges his own. In a plain, substantial farmhouse 
a few miles from Cambridge, lived Mr. Berryl, 
the relation whose house had been Frank's home 
since the death of his father. Mr. Berryl was a 
single man, whose honest, but rough and hard na- 
ture had needed the softening and refining influ- 
ences of woman. He professed little respect for 
learning, saying that, while he, with a very mod- 
erate share of it, had more than double. his patri- 
mony, his cousin Derwent, the father of Frank, a 
professor in one of our oldest colleges, and a man 
whose learning was surpassed by few in our 
country, had never been able to lay up a dollar. 
Without being a selfish man, Mr. Berryl, like 
most men who have made their fortunes in whole 
or in part, had a great regard for the work of his 
own hands. He had loved his cousin, Mr. Der- 
went, and he felt more pride than he liked to ac- 
knowledge, even to himself, in his reputation. 

He had been sincerely grieved by his death, 
and had invited his son to his house with a frill 
determination to provide for him. Yet he never 
evinced anything more than toleration towards 
the orphan thus thrown upon his sympathies. 
Fortunately for Frank Derwent, he had never 
known that doting fondness which gives a mor- 
bid delicacy to our susceptibilities. He had been 
motherless from his infancy, and his father, whom 
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this affliction had rendered a recluse, and who 
found in his books his best comforters, had done 
little to supply the place of this guardian of child- 
hood. He had provided, indeed, for the cultiva- 
tion of his son's intellect, but had left his heart 
to the teachings of Heaven. As Frank's mental 
powers developed themselves, and the self-reli- 
ance and decision whiqh the circumstances of his 
childhood had fostered manifested themselves, 
Mr. Derwent began to feel both pride and confi- 
dence in him, and relations the reverse of those 
created by nature — relations which would have 
awakened the dormant tenderness of Frank's na- 
ture, by making him the guardian of his father's 
feelings and interests — were fast establishing 
themselves between them, when they were sep- 
arated by death. 

A small legacy of four or five hundred dollars 
had been left to Frank by a relation of his moth- 
er. When consulted by Mr. Berryl in regard 
to the disposal of this legacy, he expressed the 
wish that his father's debts should be paid wkh 
it. Having been told that these were alreaiy 
paid fi-om the salary due to Mr. Derwent at the 
time of his deiath, his next desire was that it 
should be appropriated to his education. From 
this Mr. Berryl would have dissuaded him, de- , 
daring that he knew quite enough Greek and 
Latin, and that it was time he should learn some- 
thing more useful ; but Frank was determined, 
and accordingly he Vent to Dr. Manton's school. 

When Frank returned home before the exam- 
ination, Mr. Berryl did not attempt to conceal 
his surprise at his unexpected appearance. The 

B2 
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reason he gave for his return in no way tended 
to lessen tbat surprise. 

"Why, Frank !" he exclaimed, "I thought this 
very honour, that you have given away so easily, 
was the thing you were studying for." 

" I study for an honour ! No, indeed, sir! I 
never had any such reason for study." 

" Then what is the benefit of it ; for, as far as 
I could see, the only good your father ever got 
from all he knew was the honour he gained by 
it?" 

" I suspect, sir, he would have given a diflfer- 
ent account of its benefits." 

" Well, what are its benefits 1 Pray enlight- 
en me about them." 

Frank possessed in perfection one trait which 
is not always found in older persons — he never 
spoke when he had nothing to say. Now, though 
many fine phrases, such as the enlargement of 
the mind, the emancipation of the spirit, eleva- 
tion to a higher scale of being, &c., presented 
«emselves to him, he felt that the ideas they 
►nveyed were vague and indefinite, and after a 
moment's silence, he replied, "The benefits are 
of a kind which I feel, but whicli I do not know 
exactly how to describe to you. Studying gives 
me great pleasure of itself, if it never do any- 
thing more for me." 

" Pleasure 1 But is a man to live for pleas- 
ure V 

Frank was silent, and as tis silence continued, 
his countenance became grave and abstracted. 
IVfr. Berryl rose and went out, muttering to him- 
self^ " Now he is in one of his brown studies." 
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He was indeed studying— studying to solve 
the most important question ever put to man : 
" For what was he to live V* It was a question 
which, once entertained, could not he put aside 
till it was answered ; and the answer came to 
Frank, hut not soon. 

This was not Frank's first visit to his cousin's 
house. He had spent several weeks there while 
preparing for Dr. Manton's school, and he had 
hecome acquainted with Mr. Berryl's nearest 
neighhours, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and their 
petted daughter and only child, Ida. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was a gentleman farmer, whose more culti- 
vated mind and refined tastes prepared him to 
value the literary pursuits which Mr. Berryl con- 
demned. He liked Frank, therefore, for his per- 
severance in what his relation termed his folly. 
Mrs. Hamilton felt for the orphan boy who had 
never known a mother's tenderness, and Ida, 
though a little repelled at first by his grave and 
cold manners, lavished all the kind sympathy 
of her young heart upon him for the same cause. 
And never were sympathies more quick, or heart 
more overflowing widi "the milk of human kind- 
ness'' than Ida Hamilton's. Playful as a young 
fawn, she never took a walk that would not, un- 
der the dominion of the rigid old Puritans, have 
subjected her to a fine for the ungodly practice 
of dancing, if the smile which lighted up her face 
like a true heart-beam had not thawed their icy 
natures into indulgence. That smile their degen- 
erate sons found irresistible, and many a time had 
a merry piece of mischief passed under its pro- 
tection unreproved, even by the hard Mr. Berryl. 
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And Ida's tears were as ready as her smiles — 
ready for the sorrows of others ; for herself, she 
Gould remember but one cause of great sorrow — 
the death of a pet bird. 

Ida was not in the least shy — children rarely 
are who have never been frowned upon — and 
when Frank Derwent appeared among them, sho 
met him with an outstretched hand, and a world 
of pitying kindness in her face and voice. Frank 
thought her the prettiest and the pleasantest little 
girl he had ever seen; but he was little accus- 
tomed to the society of girls, and without being 
at all bashful, he felt awkward and embarrass- 
ed with her. When Ida talked of her pleas- 
ures and amusements, he could only listen, for 
they were quite different from his own. But Ida, 
with that tact which springs from kindness, began 
to question him of his past life and its enjoy- 
ments : she became very curious to know how 
boys lived in a college, and what kind of men 
professors were. Gratified with this interest in 
the objects which charmed him, and which were 
so little regarded in his new home, Frank now 
fek lively pleasure in her society, and began to 
speak ^o her more freely than to any .one else of 
his fiiture hopes and plans, as well as of his pres- 
ent enjoyments. He went with Ida to all her fa- 
vourite haunts, made a bow and arrows for her, 
and taught her to use them — ^though .only on a 
target — and played at battledore vnth her* In 
return, Ida read some of his favourite books, and 
even consented, by his advice, to take lessons 
from him in Latin, without which language, he 
assured her, she could never really understand 
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her own. From some inexplicable cause, Ida felt 
ashamed of this new study, and at her request it 
was to be kept a profound secret for the present. 
Though thirteen years of age, Ida's nature was 
so firank that this was her first secret firom her 
Either and mother, and she greatly enjoyed the 
anticipation of their surprise, when her father 
should receive her note informing them of her 
new acquisition, which note was to be written as 
soon as she could write it in Latin herself, with- 
out any assistance &om her teacher. Ida's se- 
cret, as the event proved, would have remained 
unknown, if its revelation had depended on her 
becoming so accomplished a Latinist ; but she 
betrayed it quite unconsciously in a very few days 
by keeping time to her own movements, while 
skipping the rope, with the declension of penna, 
pennse, pennae, pennam, &c. Mr. Hamilton heard 
her with r^o slight amusement, but he would not 
force her confidence by appearing to notice it ; 
and when Mrs. HamUton, to whom he made 
known his discovery, expressed her fears diatlda 
would become quite masculine and pedantic if 
young Derwent were allowed to teach her all he 
knew, Mr. Hamilton replied with a laugh, " No 
danger — ^no danger of me idle hussy's learning 
enough to do her any harm. Let her alone, at 
least, till she speaks of it herself" 

Very soon afl«r this, the loss of her teacher put 
a sudden stop to Ida's improvement in Latin : a 
subject of deeper regret probably to Frank than 
to herself 

Frank's first visit on his return from Dr. Man- 
ton's was, as may readily be supposed, to Ida. 
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He met her walking out, which was just what he 
could have wished, as it gave him an opportunity 
of talking to her without restraint. She was an- 
imated in her expressions of delight at seeing 
him, but the delight was succeeded by surprise 
at seeing him so soon. Frank's story was soon 
told. 

" I was to gain nothing, you see, by staying 
till the examination," he concluded, ''as all that 
will be done now will be to review our past les- 
sons in preparation for that — so I thought I might 
as well be here with you." 

Ida was only half satisfied with this explana- 
tion. She coveted the honour for her friend Frank. 
She would have liked her father and everybody 
to know that he was the best scholar at Dr. Man- 
ton's school, and she did not see any good reason 
for his. giving up his place to that Master Charles 
Ellersby, against whom she seemed to feel some 
anger for his taking it. 

^* But I did not want the place, Ida — and then 
he has a mother and sister who would have been 
grieved if he had not got it — and I had nobody, 
you know, to care about my honours." 

It was a melancholy thought, " I had nobody 
to care about my honours." Perhaps Frank was 
himself not conscious of all its melancholy mean- 
ing, he was so accustomed to the fact ; but Ida 
felt it for him, and putting her hand affectionate- 
ly into his, she said, " Hush, Frank ! you must 
never say that again, for it is not so. I care for 
them, and my father and mother care for them ; 
so you see you too have a sister and a mother, 
and a father besides." 
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A new feeling arose in Frank Derwent's 
heart, and an unwonted moisture in his eyes. 
The lovely and loving child had reached the 
deep-buried affections of the lonely boy, and as 
a flush of pleasure rose to his brow at the thought, 
" I too have a sister, and I will live to deserve 
her afiection," he almost believed that he had 
found the answer to his question. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ARCHERT MEETINO. 

'* Weel featured, weel tochered, weel mounted, and braw." 

BtJBHt. 

*' A lofty spirit bit, and somewbat proud 
Little gallant, and bas aT sort of cloud 
Hanging forever on bit csold addreut." 

Rimini. 

Ida narrated to her father and mother the cir- 
cumstances connected with Frank's unexpected 
return, a narration unconsciously embellished by 
her imagination, till, instead of a boy singularly 
careless of admiration, her friend shone forth a 
self-sacrificing hero. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton did 
not compliment him on his good conduct, or he 
would have disclaimed their praise, and divested 
himself of all honours not properly his own, but 
they received him with even a more cordial wel- 
come than formerly. 

A new life seemed opening to Frank's view. 
His home education, and the secluded habits of 
his father, had rendered his early life very soli- 
tary. The reserve and gravity produced by this, 
hb abode at Dr. Manton's school had been too 
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Bbdrt to affect ; but now he bad found a friend, a 
companion, and under Ida's sunny influence bis 
reserve melted away, bis nature expanded, and 
from tbe seemingly barren soil of bis beart was 
developed a deptb of tenderness, and a suscepti- 
bility to all kindly and cbaritable influences pos- 
sessed by few. Mr. Derwent bad been careful 
to implant in bis son's mind rigbt principles 
— principles of love to man and reverence to 
God — ^but it was from tbe glowing bearts of the 
ffood Mrs. Hamilton and bis friend Ida that the 
teelings were enkindled which set these princi- 
ples in action. 

Frank's vacation of two months was vntbin a 
fortnight of its conclusion, when an unexpected 
visiter appeared at Mr. Berryl's. It was Charles 
Ellersby. He was to enter the University of 
Cambridge at the approaching commencement, 
and his mother had already removed to the town 
in which it is situated, 'that she might be near 
him during his collegiate course. Charles El* 
lersby had much to tell of the new acquaintances 
be bad formed, and of their various amusements; 
but that which occupied his attention most veas 
an archery meeting that had been planned for 
the ensuing week. Its scene was to be a grove 
near Cambridge. 

" We are to have a gold arrow for the prize," 
said Charles Ellersby ; " some thought of a silver 
one, but I told them I would have nothing to do 
with it if it was not a gold one. It will cost 
about twenty dollars, I suppose, for it is to be 
very handsomely made." 

*' And who pays for itt" asked Frank. 
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** We all do : every one who wishes to try his 
luck in shootine for it must give one dollar : it 
k paid down wfen he subaoribes his name. We 
have twenty subscribers already, and so we have 
ordered our arrow; but our subscription list is 
not closed yet, for we want some money to pay 
for clearing the ground of rubbish, setting up a 
target, and such things. Besides, we have in- 
vited some young ladies-— every subscriber has 
a right to invite as maiiy young ladies as he 
pleases — and we should like to have money 
enough to c^er them refreshments. You had 
better let me subscrilft for you. It will be a very 
pleasant affair, apd then you stand a chance of 
getting back twenty dollars for your one." . 

*' But I have not one," said Frank. 

"I am sorry," said Charles EUersby ; "I should 
have liked to subscribe for you^ but you can 
come over and see us : that will not cost anything 
but the waUc, and it will be a sight well WOTth the 
walk, I think. . The young ladies are all to wear 
white; and several of us-HSome poor fellows 
cannot a£S^d it— 4>ut all of us archers that can, 
are going to wear a uniform of white and green, 
with white and green cockades in our caps. 
You know archers always wear green-^— Lincoln 
green." ; 

Thus Charles Ellersby ran on till the moment 
eif hi» saying good-by. 

Frank's imagination was somewhat excited by 
his glowing description of green uniforms and 
gel^^ arrows, and when he saw Ida, he natu* 
rUly repeated to her what had so much interest- 
ed himw Ida agreed with Charles Ellersby that 

C 
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it would be well worth seeing, and Frank wished 
so much the more that it were possible for him 
to become a subscriber, that he might haye it in 
his power to invite Ida. 

" I never cared fco* money he£ore" said Frank, 
earnestly ; but the moment after he added, in a 
lighter tone, " and it is of no use to care now, 
as it will not come for the caring ; so let us take 
our walk, Ida: we can carry our bows and arrows, 
and shoot them where we will not have to pay 
anything." 

This conversation passed in the piazza of Mr. 
Hamilton's house. He saAn his library with the 
sashes raised, and though seemingly engaged in 
reading a newspaper, he heard it all, and coming 
to the window, called out, " Here, Frank ! I will 
put you in the way to earn a dollar, if you wish 
It." 

"How, sirl" asked Frank, approaching him 
with a doubtful smile. 

"By looking over this bundle of accounts, 
correcting any errors there may be in them, amd 
entering them neatly into this book : what say you 
— will you do itT' he inquired, looking smihngly 
into Frank's face as he held the roll of bills to 
him. 

"I would like to do it very much, sir; but 
would that be worth a dollar V* 

" Fully worth it to a lazy man like me-^so 
come in and set to work." 

Frank obeyed, and for the next two hours be 
WBS completely absorbed by the mysteries of doAr 
lars and cents. He was a quick and accurate 
juscountant, and at the end of that time his Uiak 
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was completed, and Mr;Hamilton having inspect- 
ed it, pronounced it ** all right/' and handed him 
his dollar. Frank received it joyfully. 

" It is too late to go to Cambridge this even- 
ing/* he said to Ida, when he rejoined her, "but 
to-morrow I will secure a chance at the golden 
arrow, and you will go with me and see me win 
it, Ida, for win it I am sure I shall." 

** Do not be too certain, Frank," said the mer- 
ay Ida ; " it will make you feel so ibolish if you 
i^ould fail." 

Frank looked earnestly at his dollar as he an- 
swered, "I shall feel foolish indeed, Ida, if I give 
my dollar and get nothing." 

" Get nothing 1 Will you not have the pleas- 
ure of being there, and of being known for one 
of the gentlemen archers 1" 

" No," replied Frank, laughing, "only for one 
of the poor fellows who cannot aSbrd to wear a 
uniform : a great distinction, that, to pay my dol- 
lar for — a dollar that could do so much." 

" Yes, I dare say, Frank, that dollar could get 
a carpenter to do what you tried so hard the oth- 
er day to do, and could not." 

" What ! mend old Mrs. Day's roof, that the 
rain comes through as if it were a sieve ]" 

" Yes." 

"Perhaps it might," said Frank, looking 
thoughtfully at his dollar ; then, after a moment's 
pause, added, "but I am quite sure, Ida, that it 
will take you to see the show ; so get your white 
dress ready,, and your green riband — Lincoln 
green, remember"-— and with a light laugh the 
friends parted. 
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The next morning, as Ida seated benelf at her 
needle by her mother's side, she thought, '^I need 
not look for Frank early this morning, for he 
must have gone to Cambridge. " Mamma," she 
continued aloud, "how much riband do you think 
it will take for my sash, and to tie my hair I 
Frank says I must tie my hair with green riband 
too." 

Before Mrs. Hamilton could answer the impor- 
tant question thus submitted to her, the door open- 
ed, and Frank himself appeared. 

" Why, Frank !" exclaimed Ida, " have you 
been to Cambridge and back already 1" 

" No, Ida, I have not been yet," he answered, 
hesitatingly; "I wanted to see you first— I want- 
ed to say something to you." 

« Well, say on." 

" But it is a secret, Ida," glancing with a smile 
at Mrs. Hamilton. 

"Oh! mamma won't tell — ^will you, mammal" 

" I had rather not be trusted ; so go with Frank 
into the next room, and let him tell you his se- 
cret." 

When they were alone, Frank seemed- still jto 
find some difiiculty in explaining what he came 
to say. At length he acknowledged that he had 
his doubts whether it would be right to spend a 
dollar in seeing an archery meeting, which would 
make poor Mrs. Day's house comfortable to her. 

V But we do not know that it would, Frank' — 
I only said perhaps it would." 

" But I talked to a carpenter about it this morn- 
ing, Ida, and he says it does not want much work 
to make it tight, and that he would do it for a 
dollar." 
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*' Then I think you ought to do that with your 
dollar, Frank, and we will not say any more about 
the archery meeting." 

"But are you quite willing to give it up, Idal" 

" To be sure I am, Frank. It will be so pleas- 
ant to go and see the poor old woman after the 
roof has been finished, and it has rained once, 
and to hear her say that not a drop could come 
in — that will be better than ten gold arrows." 

" And then, you know, we were not quite sure 
of the arrow." 

" Notwithstanding your boast yesterday — ah, 
Frank !" and Ida laughed so heartily that Frank 
saw she was not dissatisfied. 

The change in the destination of Fralhk's dol- 
lar could not long be kept secret from Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton. They approved it : the carpen- 
ter, who was an honest and kind man, fulfilled 
his promise at once ; and, as if for the perfect 
gratification of Ida and Frank, the very day after 
he had finished his work it rained heavily. They 
hastened after the shower to Mrs.. Day's, and 
were made completely happy by her assurance 
that not a drop of rain had fallen through her 
roof. 

" Carpenter Butts is a good workman, and I 
shouldn't wonder if that same good work of his'n 
saved me from a rheumatis this winter." 

" I am sure that is better than a gold arrow, 
and a green uniform too," whispered Ida to her 
friend. 

" You may put on your white dress and your 
green ribands to-day, Ida," said Mr. Hamilton, 
not many days after this, as he rose from break- 

C2 
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fast; ''your mamma and I are going to tali:6 you 
out with us." 

Where, papa 1" 

That is my secret : I can have secrets, you 
see, as well as you and Frank." 

" But I always tell you our secrets." 

" And I will tell you mine after a While ; hut 
go now and dress yourself." 

" Only tell me first if you will take poor Frank 
too." 

" Yes ; and that foor was quite unnecessary, 
my little manoeuvrer, to make me do what you 
wanted. I intended to take him." 

Mrs. Hamilton had prepared Ida's dress, and 
seemed tnore than usually carefiid in arranging 
everything ahout it becomingly, but all Ida's 
coaxing could not win the secret ftom her of 
where they were going. They entered the car- 
riage at nine o'clock, and drove to Mr. Berryl's 
for Frank, whom they found dressed and wait- 
ing for them. 

" Why, Frank ! how did you know we were 
coming for you — did you dream it 1" exclaimed 
Ida. 

" Your father sent me word." 

" And did he send you word where we were 
goingr' 

" No," said Mr. Hamilton; "but have patience 
for a few minutes now, and you will both know." 

The carriage turned into the road to Cam- 
bridge. 

** Oh ! I know all now, papa ; you are going 
to take us to the archery, and that is the reason 
you told me to put on my green ribands." 
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A smile was her only answer, but she needed 
no other, for soon gay voices were heard, and 
then a sudden turn in the road brought them in 
sight of the beautiful grove, with its majestic 
trees clothed with a green brighter than Robin 
Hood himself ever wore, and draperied wffh 
vines, among which the trumpet-vine was made 
conspicuous by its splendid scarlet flowers. 

Bright faces and gracefiil forms were flitting 
about among these trees : girls of Ida's age, and 
some a few years older, dressed in spotless white ; 
the yt)ung archers, some in the uniform descri- 
bed by Charles Ellersby: a jacket of green silk, 
laced with gold cord and tassels, worn over pan- 
taloons of white; some, like our friend Frank, 
more plainly, but neatly attired. A few older 
ladies attended their young friends, and entered 
with such spirit into their pleasures, that while 
they secured their decorum, they in no degree 
diminished their enjoyment. 

"Now, Frank, you are to have a chance at 
the arrow," said Mr. Hamilton, with a good-hu- 
moured smile ; " I subscribed for it yesterday, and 
as I am no archer, you must shoot for me, and if 
you win it, you shall wear it. Mrs. Hamilton 
and Ida will get out with you. I am sprry I can- 
not stay to see your prowess, as I have business 
to attend to in town : I may get back in time, 
however." 

Frank's gratitude and Ida's delight must be 
lefl: to the reader's imagination : they were inex- 
pressible. Both were increased in no small de- 
gree by the sight of a handsome bow and three 
or four arrows, which the coachman, by Mr. Ham- 
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ilton^s order, had managed to conceal under the 
drapery of his seat till the proper moment for 
its display. 

Charles Ellersby received Frank with great 
cordiality, 'and Ida had many acquaintances who 
flecked joyously around her. All was gay bustle 
for a time, and then, the arrangements being 
completed, the shooting commenced. The arch- 
ers stood at the distance of about forty yards from 
the target. The prize, a golden arrow, only a 
few inches long, which might have been worn in 
a gentleman's button-hole, or ornamented a lady's 
hair, was suspended by a green riband from die 
bough of a tree just above the target, but at a 
sufEcient height to ^cure it fi'om any probability 
of injury by random shots. The yoimg gentle- 
men had their trial in the succession in which 
their names stood upon the list of subscribers. 
Charles Ellersby was among the first ; and as he 
stood with his bow drawn, his fine head thrown 
back, and his face flushed with excitement, there 
were few of the spectators who did not wish him 
success. His arrow was tlje first that struck the 
target, and a joyfiil exclamation burst from many 
lips as it was seen quivering near the centi-al ling. 
Another and another followed him, but none 
were so near the mark by many inches. At 
length, last of all, Frank Derwent was called. 
He glanced at Ida with a smile as he stepped 
forward. At that moment he understood some- 
thing of Charles Ellersby's desire to please. He 
took his aim carefiiUy, and bent his bow with a 
vigorous arm: before the arrow left it, the string 
broke. Mortified and disappointed, ho glanced 
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around* There was exultation in Charles KUers- 
by's eye ; but one of the other boys cried, "You 
have not shot yet, Derwent; you must mend your 
string, or borrow another bow for your trial ;" 
and in an instant Ellersby offered his bow. 
Frank accepted the offer, and first trying the 
string, again took aim. This time his arrow flew 
straight to the target. Charles Elleraby's arrow 
had lodged to the right of the bull's eye, as the 
round spot in the centre of a target is trailed, 
and just outside of the first line t|iat surrounded 
it. Frank endeavoured to correct this slight de- 
viation from the true aim, and his arrow struck 
just within ,that same line, but on the opposite 
side of the bull's eye. 

" It is just as near the bull's eye on one side 
as mine is on the other," said Charles Ellersby, 
hastening to the target, and speaking in eager 
tones. 

" Yes, just as near," repeated several voices. 

Frank walked up to the target, looked steadi- 
ily at it for a moment, and said stm'dily, " It is 
nearer by the breadth of the line." 

"I thought a line had no breadth," said yoimg 
Ellersby; "Euclid says so, and I suppose you 
will not dispute what Euclid says ; so, according 
to yourself, there is no difference between us, 
since you say there is only the hreadth of a lino 
— and now we two must try again." 

" To be sure," cried most of their companions, 
carried away by the young sophist; "Ellersby is 
right — a line has no breadth ; you must try again, 
Derwent." 

But Frank Derwent's mind was too clear, and 
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his will too determined to be borne down by the 
clamour around him. 

" You know you are talking nonsense/' said 
he to Charles Ellersby, "or, if you do not know 
it, I do. That line is a good eighth oi an inch 
broad, and there is just that difference between 
your shot and mine : by your own rules, the prize 
is justly mipe." 

" Well, you may be a better mathematician than 
Euclid^ — every one can judge for himself of that,'' 
said the excited Charles Ellersby: "as to the 
prize, you are welcome to that, for I am sure I 
do not care for the arrow^->not in the least ; biit 
I do care for the honour, and I cannot allow that 
you are the beat shot without another trial." 

" I do not care for the prize or the honour ei- 
ther," said the equally excited Frank : "yes, I do 
care for the arrow too— a little," he added, cor- 
recting himself, " but I care a great deal more 
for the truth." 

By this time all the spectators were interested 
on one side or the other. Frank had few sup- 
porters, and even those who thought him right m 
principle, were disposed to consider him a little 
ungenerous in persisting against one who was so 
willing to give up the prize to him. 

" And Charles lent him his bow too— his shot 
was made with Charles's bow." 

Even Ida wished her friend would not be quite 
so obstinate ; and, stepping up to him, she said, in 
a low but earnest voice, " Pray shoot again with 
him, Frank ; he lent you his bow, you know." 

" That makes no difference in the justice of the 
<;ase, Ida." 
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'* No, no, I dare say it does not ; but just shoot 
with him once more for my sake, Frank." 

''I will shoot as often as he pleases, for you, 
Ida, but I wiU not shoot for that arrow again, 
for it is mine now." 

" Agreed," said Charles Ellersby, loftily ; " I , 
shoot for honour, not for gold ; but now, if we are 
to try it again, I must trouble you for my bow." 

The bow was yielded to him, and stepping to 
his place, Charles Ellersby again prepared to try 
his fortune, His hand trembled with excitement, 
and though he took aim several times with unt^ 
sual care, his arrow lodged ferther from the mark 
by two inches than before. Ida had borrowed 
another bow for Frank from one of her acquaint- 
ances. He tested its string, took aim with quiet 
deliberation, and lodged his arrow in the bull's 
eye. A general shout announced his success, and 
the momentary displeasure he had given, by his 
aiiherence to his own opinion was overcome by 
admiration at his archery. Even Charles Ellers- 
by could not now dissent from the general ver- 
dict that the prize was his. 

"I only wanted it for you, Ida," said Frank, as 
he turned to her with a glow of pleasure on re- 
ceiving it ; " let me put it through that riband 
on your head. Do not be afraid — I will not hui;C 
you." 

The half-pleased, half-abashed Ida consente4f 
and the arrow was fastened through her ribam}. 
-, ** It is just the colour pf your hair," exclaimed 
Frank, as he gazed on her with a bright smile 
lighting up his usually grave face. ,, 

, "And it looks so well on your head that I am 
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quite reconciled to Frank's good fortune by see- 
ing it there/' said Charles Ellersby ; and, holding 
out his hand to Frank, he added, " You are not 
vexed with me, I hope, Derwent, for not giving 
up at first?" 

" I am not vexed," replied Frank, "nor did I 
care about your giving up to me ; but I was right, 
and you must see it yourself: that line is the 
eighth of an inch broad." 

Frank was right, and he had been the victori- 
ous archer ; and yet, with the right and the victo- 
ry on his side, he was less popular than Charles 
Ellersby, who pleased because he studied td 
please. With an earnest desire for the improve- 
ment of the orphan boy, in whom her generous 
heart was becoming deeply interested, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton pointed this out to young Derwent after 
their return home. • 

" I cannot help it," said he; " I only told the 
truth." 

" But even the truth, Frank, to be blameless, 
should be told 'in love.' " 

Frank, after a moment's thoughtful silence, ex- 
claimed, " But I cannot love Charies Ellersby 
when he is so anxious for honours, as he calls 
them, that he will even say what he does not think 
to secure them." 

"And I cannot love Frank Derwent when ho 
is so harsh in his judgment of others and so self- 
confident." 

Frank's face flushed crimson for one moment, 
then became unusually pale. He neither spoke 
nor moved dll Ida, seemg his emotion, placed 
her hand in his^ when he turned towards Mrs. 
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Hamilton a &ce that made the appeal which his 
quivering lips stFove iu vain to utter. Surprised 
and touched by such strength of emotion, she 
passed her arm around him and drew him affec« 
tionately to her. Frank looked away to hide his 
tearful eye as he said, " I have fancied that you 
were like my mother ; but I can never fancy so 
again, fbr a mother always loves her son, even 
when he does wrong." 

There was a choking sensation in Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's throat for a moment, but, conquering it, 
she replied, "And I will always love you, Frank, 
but my son must endeavour to overcome the faults 
of his character, and make himself worthy of my 
love. Will you do this r 

" I will," said Frank, earnestly. 

" Then, my dear boy, you must begin by cul- 
tivating a loving spirit" 

" That is easy, when you and Ida are near 
me. 

"Ah, Frank! but the love I mean is much 
more comprehensive ; it will embrace the whole 
human family." 

Frank shook his head sorrowfully, saying, " I 
cannot promise you this ; there are some people 
I cannot love." 

" Let us first understand of what we are speak- 
ing, Frank : what do you mean by love V* 

" I love a persolk of whom I think very high- 
ly, and with whom I wish often to be. Now 
^re are some people— -a great many people in 
the world— of whom I cannot think Jiighly, and 
whom I should be quite satisfied never to see." 

" Yet, if you remember your own imperfect 
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nature, Frank, and how often you find it impos- 
sible to resist the trials to which that nature ex- 
poses you, you might become forbearing towards 
these very people ; their weaknesses, instead of 
calling forth your unbending severity, would awa- 
ken your tenderest pity ; you would pray for them, 
Frank, and we love those for whom we sincere- 
ly and earnestly pray. In such a spirit, while 
telling the truth to an erring * brother man,' we 
would tell it, not with harshness or contempt, but 
with compassionate tenderness, or, as I said a lit- 
tle while ago, in love. Do you not think it is 
possible so to love all men V 

" Possible for some, but I fear not for me ; I 
will try, however." 

" That is all you can do, Frank ; try and pray * 
to the God of love to aid you, and if you do this, 
I have great faith in your success." 



CHAPTER IV. 

FOR WHAT SHALL I LIVE? 

** Man is his own star, and the sonl that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Command «11 light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early or too late." 

Beaumont and Fletchie. 

Frank Derwent soon rethmed to Dr. Man- 
ton's, and remained there for another year, pur- 
suing a course of studies much in advance of 
those usually undertaken in the school. Proud 
of his pupil, and aware that he could not hope to 
enjoy the advantages oi a collegiate course, Dr. 
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MaQton endeavoured, as ^ as possible, to sup* 
ply to him those advantages, anticipating with no 
slight gratification the honour which one so high- 
ly endowed might in ^ture reflect on the institu- 
tion where his education had been conducted. 
" No Cambridge or Brown, no Yale or Princeton 
can step in to overshadow my honour in having 
formed this ^eat man, for great man I feel as- 
sured he will become, with such talents and such 
resolution," said Dr. Manton to himself. 

But, useful as Doctor Manton was to Frank 
Derwent in storing his mind with classical and 
scientific lore, there were other influences which 
more rapidly developed his powers of thought 
and matured his moral energies. Ida had prom- 
ised at their parting to write to him sometimes, 
and Frank soon claimed her promise. In this 
first letter he said, " Do you remember my ask- 
ing you one day for what I should live, Ida ? You 
answered me with a jest that I should live to obey 
you. I will not promise you that, Ida, but I have 
almost answered my question to myself that I will 
live for you and your mother — ^to please you. I am 
doing so now, for I am thinking every day how 
you will laugh and dance around me when I take 
home my honours to you — honours that I never 
cared about before, Idar-r-and how your mother 
will look kindly on me, and say, * You have done 
well, my son.* I wish she would always say 
' my son' to me ; her voice goes right to my heart 
when she does." 

Mrs. Hamilton read this letter, and Frank soon 
received a sheet containing a few lines from Ida, 
giving him information of Mrs. Day's continued 
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health, of the improvement and growth of a rose- 
tree which they had planted and nursed together, 
and of the new accompliahments of a pet spaniel 
which he had given her. All this important in- 
telligence did not occupy quite one page of the 
sheet, and Mrs. Hamilton filled up the remaining 
two. She wrote, " I have read your letter to Ida, 
Frank, and I am going to answer a part of it, 
which deserves more thought than she would 
probably give it. You propose a question the 
most important which a rational being can pro- 
pose to himself. For what shall I live T and you 
say you have almost answered it, That you will 
live for Ida and me i and should we die, Frank, 
or should we, by any other means, be wholly sep- 
arated from you, for what would you then live ? 
For some oUier object of affection, from whom 
you might again, in a short time, be sundered ! 
Surely, dear Frank, this would be unwise. Does 
not true wisdom direct that the object to which 
you dedicate your life should be unchanging and 
immortal as well as good and true ] Dedicate 
your life, my son — I would now speak to your 
heart, and therefore I say my son — dedicate your 
life to principles and not to persons. Perhaps 
you may not understand all I mean by this, and 
I will explain. Let not Ida and me, but the good 
which you have loved in us, be your object. Act 
well, not to please us, but to conform yourself to 
that good. Rise higher, dear Frank ; perfect 
your own nature, that you may become conform- 
ed to the One altogether good. Let it be the ob- 
ject of your life to advance the good, to combat 
the evil, whether found within your own heart or- 
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in the world without you. Let it be your first, 
your last, your only question in any contemplated 
action, Is this right 1 Will this strengthen the 
cause of good in the world ] Ft)r this, let your 
talents be cultivated ; for this, let your position in 
the world, so far as it is in your own choice, be 
chosen ; to this, I repeat, let your life be dedica- 
ted. Let nothing come between your heart and 
this object — ^nothing which the world calls hon- 
our or happiness. Be the servant of Him who is 
the source of all good, and ' the honour which 
cometh from him only,* and * the peace which 
passeth understanding/ shall be yours." 

On a nature like Frank's, such afFqctionate 
counsels from one whom he reverenced and loved 
as he did Mrs. Hamilton, could not make a light 
impression. He began at once, in the daily 
events of his life, his studies, his recreations, to 
put the principle she had given him into action, 
replacing the questions. Will this please Ida? 
Will Mrs. Hamilton approve this 1 by. Is this 
right ? Will this advance the good in me, 
and increase my power of influencing otjj^ers to 
good ? This was wise in Frank, for thus each 
successive action, though seemingly trivial in i^ 
self, pressed deeper and deeper into his heart 
the principle on which it was based. There 
came a time, ere long, when more important ac- 
tions awaited his decision, and then he found in 
this principle a sure guide. 

In June of the ensuing jpar Mr. Berryl pre- 
sented himself at the Meadows^ On inquiring 
for Dr. Manton, he was introduced into his libra- 
ry, whither, on his making himself known, Frank 

D2 . 
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was summoned. Dr. Manton would have left the 
relatives alone ; but, with a self-complacent air, 
Mr. Berryl begged he would remain. 

** I have been making some arrangements for 
this young gentleman, doctor, which will require 
him to leave your school somewhat earlier than 
was anticipated, and I would like, after a few 
words- with him, to conclude by paying you what 
is due on his account." 

Dr. Manton bowed coldly, for the announce- 
ment was not agreeable to him. 

"And now, Frank," continued Mr. Berryl, 
" what, of all arrangements, could you wish that 
I had made for you ]" 

" I should like, above all things, to go to col- 
lege," said Frank, with the quick flush of hope 
rising to his brow. 

" Go to college ! Pshaw !" ejaculated Mr. 
Berryl, in a disdain&l accent. 

" Or," continued Frank, " if I could not do 
that, I should like to go to Boston, and begin the 
study of law at once." 

*' Go to Boston and begin the study of law ! 
Is the boy mad ]" questioned Mr. Berryl, turn- 
ing with indignant surprise towards Dr. Mant(m, 
in whose eyes there was an uncontrollable ex- 
pression of pleasure. " Do you know that to 
study the law you must be three or four years 
without a chance of making a penny, and then, 
when you are admitted to practice, it may be thir- 
teen or fourteen mc^ before your chance will be 
worth a groat to you 1 It is nonsense, sir — ^utter 
nonsense, and not to be thought of a second 
time. But I have made an engagement for you 
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that promises very difiereBtlj, with one of the first 
importing houses in Boston. There, if you show 
yourself active and intelligent, you will have a 
salary of one hundred dollars, in addition to your 
board, the very first year ; the second year your 
salary will be increased. In short, in a very few 
years — ^before you could hope to earn the poor- 
est support by the law — you may be a partner in 
that very house. Think of that, sir ! a jartner 
in one of the first importing houses in Boston ! 
Why, the head of that house, sir, could buy out 
all the lawyers in the place. Now, sir, what do 
you say to that 1" 

Frank seemed utterly unable to answer. The 
flu^h had died away firom his face, leaving him 
unusually pale, and he stood before the excited 
Mr. Berryl with his arms folded and his eyes 
downcast. On Mr. Berryl's repeating, " I ask 
what you say to that, sir 1" he looked up, and re- 
plied slowly, " That it would be a very desirable 
arrangement, sir— one on which I could not hes- 
itate for a moment, if my chief object in life were 
to make money." 

^ " And pray, sir, wha%fmay be your chief object 
in lifer 

" I hope, sir, to make it the improvement of 
my own nature— the growing wiser and better 
myself, and the doing all in my power to make 
others so." 

*' And is all this wonderful wisdom and good- 
ness to feed you and clothe you 1 or is it impos- 
sible— I need instruction, you see, on this sub- 
ject— 4s it impossible for a merchant to be wise 
and good f 
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" Far £tom. it, sir ; I believe they have some- 
times been among the wisest and best ; but my 
father always intended me for a profession. I 
have been educated for it. I know nothing about 
mercantile affairs. I should have to forget all I 
have learned, and to learn everything anew." 

" And you think, perhaps, that your princely 
legacy, of which there will be scarcely two hun- 
dred dollars remaining when your bills here are 
settled, will support you while you are pursuing 
your own vagaries ; or it may be you intend me 
that honour — " 

"I will never consent to be one dollar's ex- 
pense to you, sir," interposed Frank, eagerly ; 
" my wishes — ^my father's wishes shall be given 
up, if they can be accomplished in no other way." 

" Perhaps," said Dr. Manton, speaking for the 
first tinie, " I may be able to do something to- 
wards deciding this question : I cannot propose to 
you, Master Derwent, anything half so profitable 
as that which Mr.' Berryl has offered you ; there 
is certainly no way in which fortunes are so quick- 
ly made as by succes^fiil merchandise." 

There was something in Dr. Manton's tone 
which displeased Mr. Berryl, and he turned 
quickly upon him, saying, " I hope, sir, you do 
not mean to uphold this boy in his foolish notion 
that merchants cannot be wise and good men as 
well as rich ones." 

Frank would have spoken to disclaim any such 
notion, but a movement of Dr. Manton'« hand 
silenced him, and the doctor himself replied, "I 
believe, sir, that no men have been more emi- 
nently useful to mankind than merchants, and 
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this usefulness has been the result of their large 
means, set in action by wise heads and good 
hearts. But the question we have each of us 
to decide is not what is die best profession 
absolutely, but what is the best profession, all 
things considered, for us ; and there can be little 
doubt, I think, that our firiend Frank here, with 
a mind full of abstractions and metaphysicsd sub- 
tilties, would make a very poor merchant and a 
very good lawyer— that he would move m(»:e 
easily on the road to which his whole education 
has accustomed him, and, following that road, that 
he would arrive at higher attainments, develop 
his powers more Ailly, and acquire, therefore* 
greater capability of usefulness to others, i 
lunk him, ^erede, wise in his choice of the law, 
since his orphan state gives him the right to 
choose; but I advise him, nevertheless, before 
he engages in it, to count the cost. You offer 
him the prospect, almost thp certainty, of early 
and great wealth as a merchant; as a lawyer, 
you have said truly that it must be some, and 
maybe many years before he can hope to make 
anything, or, at least, anything ^ore than the 
merest subsistence." 

" How is he to make even that, sir, while he is 
studying the lawl" questioned Mr. Berryl, impa- 
tiently; "I give him warning, fair warning now, 
before you, that if he do it, he must depend on 
himself altogether ; not a dollar of my money 
shall go to advance such a folly. The moment 
he decides to commit such an absurdity as to give 
.up the situation now offered to him, I wash my 
hands of him for life." 
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" He should* certainly think seriously beforo 
relinquishing any proposition made by so kind a 
friend," said Dr. Manton, in bland tones, whieh 
contrasted strangely with Mr. Berryl's harsh ac- 
cents ; '* but if he should remain steadfast in his 
present views, I will put him in a way to gain a 
support— a mere support— while he is pursuing 
his studies. Let him remain with me till the ap- 
proaching examination, and the proof of his pow- 
ers which he may then give to the friends collect- 
ed here will, I feel assured, enable me to secure 
for him employment of such a character as will 
leave sufficient time for study at his own dis- 
posal, and remimeration which will be at least 
Equivalent to his board." 

" And his clothing and other expenses ?" ask- 
ed Mr. Berryl. 

" He must manage those for himself. You say 
he has a little money: with strict economy, this 
may supply him ^yith the absolute necessaries 
not provided for by his labours." 

" Then, Frank, the case stands thus : moder- 
ate industry, with ease and early wealth, as a mer- 
chant — drudging labour, vnth a mere subsistence 
— I jise your words, I believe, sir" — Dr. Manton 
bowed smilingly — "as a lawyer. Now for your 
answer." 

Frank's colour came and went ; he opened his 
lips, but no sound issued from them. 

" You may well hesitate," said Mr. Berryl. 

" I do not hesitate in my wishes, sir — ^my wish- 
es remain unchanged; but I am not sure I am 
right : if I could have a little time^-^" 

Again Dr. Manton interposed. "My exami- 
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nation will take place in a few weeks — I should 
be loth to lose my best pupil before that time — 
let this question remain open for Master Der- 
went's decision till then.*' 

" And* what am I to say to Messrs. Broadhurst 
&; Co. 1 Do you siq>po8e, sir, that they will keep 
their business waiting on the decisions of a beard- 
less boy 1" 

" I not only suppose — ^I know," said the cour- 
teous Dr. Manton, " that they will be pleased to 
oblige so profitable and sure a customer as Mr. 
Berryl, by keeping open for a few weeks a place 
inrhich he thinks to fill with one of his relatives." 

Somewhat mollified by the compliment to him- 
self conveyed in these words, Mr. Berryl said, 
** Well, I will see what can be done ; but if I 
"wait on you till Dr. Manton's examination, Frank, 
I think there must be another week of waiting, 
while you go to Boston virith me and see the 
Messrs. Broadhurst, and learn what you are de- 
clining, if you do decline their offer." 

And so It was arranged. Mr. Berryl was, at 
Dr. Manton's particular request, to attend the 
examination, and Frank was then to accompany 
him to Boston, to learn something of the splen- 
dour and luxury which surround its princely 
merchants ; and then, with a full knowledge of 
what he must surrender, he should make his 
choice. Dr. Manton's courtesy had soothed the 
harshness of his visiter, and he parted firom Frank 
with tolerable kindness ; though he repeated to 
the last, " Do not think to get round me in any 
way : if you give up the Messrs. Broadhurst's ,ofr 
fer, you give me up too— that's positive." 
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Frank hfitd obtained a longer delay than lie de* 
sired. He had only wished for time to submit 
his decisi(m to Mrs. Hamilton's judgment. The 
day after his interview with Mr. Berryl«he sent 
her a letter recapitulating that gentlemdn's pro- 
posal, and his own objections to it, and concluding 
with an earnest request that she would advise 
him as if he were indeed her son. To this letter 
Mrs. Hamilton replied immediately; and having 
set in the strongest light the advantages and dis- 
advantages on both sides of the question, she pro- 
ceeded thus : " To advise which of these yon 
should choose, Frank, would be impossible, for 
the propriety of your choice must depend on diat 
of which none can judge so well as yourself; 
but I do earnestly advise and entreat you to give 
their full value to the obstacles that lie in the padi 
to which your wishes incline you. Situated as 
you are in relation to Mr. Berryl, his opinion is 
but as the opinion of any other friend, and if you 
cannot reconcile yourself to it, you will trans- 
gress no duty in opposing it ; but remember that, 
m doing lliis, you take on yourself your own gui- 
dance, and dejaive yourself of the right to look 
to him for aid in the difficulties which you will 
but too probably encounter. You have heard oi 
poverty, Frank; but if your present inclination 
decide your choice, you must probably become 
acquainted with it by more than the hearing of the 
ear — ^you must expect for many years to lodge 
hardly, fare poorly, dress coarsely ; to be dejwi- 
ved of all amusements and relaxation save those 
that a bountifril Heaven bestows on us, ' without 
money and without priee,' and to find yourself 
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«fteii looked down upon as an i^ifit associate for 
the wealthy and luxurkHis, Look steadily at these 
things^ Frank, and«f you feel within yourself the 
power to encounter diem for the sake of the eood 
which lies beyond them« then every true friend 
will bid you * God speed !' but if your heart 
quail at tlieir view — ^if you cannot face them in 
Uioughty do not, with boyish rashness, rush on 
them in reality, or fearfiil will be the penalty of 
that rashness/' 

Tl)ere was but one thing here presented to 
Frank's imagination for which he was not already 
prepared. Wil^ his ignorance of social arrange- 
ments, and his unsophisticated simplicity of dur- 
acter, it was difficult for him to understand why 
the wealthy and luxurious should look down on 
him as an unfit associate ; but his nature was one 
on which this consideration could have little in- 
fluence. Frank had never, from his childhood, 
attached much importance to what people thought 
of him. Having giv&n full consideration to all 
which Mrs. Hamilton had said, Frank's wishes 
were unaltered, and he would gladly have enter- 
ed at once on the prosecution of his plans, but 
lor his engagement with Mr. Berryl, and for Dr. 
Mantqp's assurance that the employment of which 
ke had spoken could not be procured till after 
iue examination, and that its certainty must de- 
pend greatly upon the impression received of 
mm by the gentlemen assembled on that occa- 
Aion. Stynulated by this last consideration to the 
•utmost exercise of his powers^ Frank, when that 
oocasioii came, surpassed the highest expecta; 
it&dns of his frie^df* Mr. Berryl could not but be 
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flattered by the plaudits bestowed on his young 
relative, and Dr. Manton*s face beamed witE 
pleasure as one and another repeated to him, 
** He does you honour, sir." 

Dr. Manton's interest in his young pupil, thougb 
not altogether unselfish, was ardent and sincere. 
He had invited to this examination, with a view 
to his advantage, Mr. Edwards, of Boston, a 

fentleman whose legal acuteness and thorough 
nowledge of his profession had rendered him 
celebrated as a counsellor, though a partial par- 
alysis, which occurred just after his admission to 
the bar, had impeded his speech and prevented 
his distinguishing himself as a pleader. To thb 
gentleman Frank's little history was confided by 
Dr. Manton. He made no observation on it im- 
mediately, but when he had heard him deliver 
his valedictory, he requested to speak with him. 
As Frank approached, Mr. Edwards rose to meet 
him, and holding out his hand, said kindly, but in 
the jerking manner in which his sentences were 
usually delivered, " Dr. Manton — ^tells me, sir- 
that you think — of the law as your profession ; 
if you decide on it — come to me there," handing 
a card, " and I will do— all in my power — to as- 
sist you." 

The glow which spread itself over Frank's fece 
spoke his thanks more fully than his few stam- 
mering words of reply. 

This was not all that Dr. Manton had effected 
for Frank. Among his invited guests was Mr. 
Scott, teacher of a large classical school in Bos- 
ton. Immediately after the conclusion of the Kt^ 
erary exercises of the day, Dr. Manton led 
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fentleman into his library. The carriage in which 
'rank was to accompany Mr. Berryl to Boston 
was already at the door, when Dr. Manton came 
out, and, calling Frank aside, slipped a piece of 
paper into his hand on which he had written Mr. 
Scott's nkme and address. 

" Go there," said the doctor, " if you should 
not change your mind, and Mr. Scott will em- 
ploy you in teaching for two hours of the day, 
and give you your board and lodging. This will 
do for the present ; if I hear of anything better, 
I will let you know." 

Frank bade a gratefiil adieu to his kind pre- 
ceptor, a cordial on^to his schoolfellows, and en- 
tered the carriage which was to convey him to 
Boston v^th no doubt upon Mb mind of his ^- 
ture course. But few words are necessary to de- 
scribe the days passed under Mr. Berryl's direc- 
tion. He visited the senior Mr. Broadhurst in 
his own house, saw luxuries there of which he 
had never dreamed — ^luxuries which Mr. Berryl 
whispered might one day be his— went to the 
warehouses in which his goods were stored, en- 
tered the little room in which his business was 
transacted, heard him dictate letters to various 
parts of the world, and admired the master spirit 
which controlled and regulated such different in- 
terests, and brought order out of such seeming 
confusion. Frank's respect for merchants was 
greatly increased by this insight into their life. 
He felt that great abilities were necessary for 
the successful prosecution of trade, but he felt, 
XqOf that this busy, bustling, active life was not 
for him. Mr. Berryl saw the expression of sur- 
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prise and interest in Ids face, and belioYed tltafc, 
if he were not already won, he soon would be. 
It was probably with the same impression that 
Mr. Broadhurst, who had before taken Httle no- 
tice of him, accosted him on the evening oi the 
second day, when he saw him with Mr. Berryl 
at his own house. 

" Well, sir," said Mr. BFoadhurst, " you have 
Been something of a merchant's life now : have 
you got rid of the schoolboy-notion that, because 
ne does not quote Latin and Greek; he cannot 
be a man of sense V 

" I never had any such notion, sir." 

Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Berryl exchanged smi- 
ling glances. 

" Then, Frank, ^ou begin to see that it is pos- 
sible to grow wiser as a merchant]" 

" I am quite sure, sir, that I must grow a great 
deal wiser before I could be such a merchant as 
Mr. Broadhurst." 

" I see, young man, that you have some dis* 
comment," said Mr. Broadhurst, *^ and I am not 
surprised at the mistaken views which Mr. Ber^ 
ryl tells me you entertained before looking into 
this matter. Few persons think of the conq^f- 
cated relations — the varying, and sometimes con- 
flicting interests, and the wide*spreading results, 
which must be thoroughly understood, i*econ- 
«iled, and controlled by a merchant. We roar 
son, sir, as closely, and often as pro£>undly, as. 
the deepest metaphysician or most acute law- 
yer; the difference is that we reason on solid 
substdncefih— hard dollars and cents, sir, and they 
on abstractions— K)n mere words." 
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Frank listened in silence, which Mr. Beiryl in- 
terpreted in the manner he liked. ** I felt sure, 
•Prank,'* said he, " that you were a lad of too 
much sense not to get rid of your queer notions^ 
when you had a chance to see things as they are." 

" But I have not got rid of any of my notions, 
sir," expostulated Frank. "I never supposed 
that merchants c(mld not be men of sense ; wise 
men I now see they must be, to conduct their af- 
fairs successfully; -but that does not change my 
wishes for myself." 

" What ! do you mean to say that you would 
rather be a beggarly, pitiful pettifogger, than such 
a merchant as Mr. Broadhurst 1" 

" No, sir, I mean very differently from that : I 
am afiaid I should be much more likely to make 
a beggarly, pitiful merchant, than such a one as 
Mr. Broadhurst, while whatever talent I have 
and whatever education I have received fit me 
to do something as a lawyer." 

Frsmk had made a great effort to say this with 
the utmost deference of manner and gentleness 
of tone, yet he saw that he had excited the anger 
of both his hearers. Mr. Berryl frowned, and 
Mr. Broadhurst's full, florid face grew very red. 
Mr. Berryl was the first to speak, but be did not 
address himself to Frank. 

" I thank you, Mr. Broadhurst," said he, " for 
the very obliging manner in which you have con- 
ducted yourself towards me in this affair ; I will 
not trouble you any farther about it. If it had 
not been for the sake of that young puppy's fa- 
ther, I would not have troubled either you or my^ 
self so much as I have doue about it.V 

E2 
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Frank's blood was bmling, but be had je^ffoi' 
ficient power over bimself to be silent ^ 

''I could not take too mudi trouble," Mr. 
^Broadburst replied, ''for one wbo bas proved 
bimself so kind a friend to our bouse as Mr. 
Berryl bas done ; but I must say tbat I am glad 
this matter bas terminated as it bas done. I 
sbould be gready annoyed by baving imder my 
management a young gentleman wbo is so wise 
in bis own conceit, and wbo thinks so little of the 
advice of one wbo bas proved himself bis best 
«end." 

!Atink tould endure no more. A flash of the 
old spirit which Mrs. Hamilton bad so lovingly, 
and, therefore, so effectually rebuked, burst forth. 
He rose £rom his seat, and, looking steadily in 
Mr. Broadburst's face, said, ** Your gratification, 
sir, at getting rid of me, cannot be greater than 
mine at escaping the control of one at once so 
imperious and so unjust." 

" Leave this house, sir, instantly !" thundered 
Mr. Berryl. 

Mr. Broadhurst sat in his cushioned chair, with 
bis feet supported by a velvet stool, looking with 
a scornful smile upon the scene. 

** Do not disturb yourself, my dear Mr. Berryl,'* 
he expostulated, in gentle tones; "the young man 
cannot annoy me : we have done with him now." 

" Yes, I have done with him now and forever—" 
at least, I will be done with him to-morrow morn- 
ing ; till then, sir, I would advise your going — ** 

** I need no advice, sir ; I am going to' the ho- 
tel, and there you will find me to-morrow moiai- 
ing till nine o'clock;" and vnth a lofty air Frank 
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talked out of the room. The last sodnd tiiat 
met his ear from within, as he closed the door, 
was a low laugh from Mr. Broadhurst. 

Thus we obey the precept to "loTe one anoth- 
er." Nei^er Mr, Berryl nor Mr. Broculhurst were 
bad men/yet how far did they— how far do we all 
fall short of that divine command. Our brother 
chooses a different path from that we had mark- 
ed out £9r him, and instead of holding out to him 
a helping hand, we plant stumbling-blocks in his 
way, and follow his progress with jeers and taunts, 
which wake the slumbering demons in his breast. 
Yet let each and all remember that only through 
our own faults have others power to wound us. 
The pure in heart, the blameless in life, vnll be 
.borne above all stumbling-blocks; and where no 
demons dwell, jeers and taunts lose all their pow- 
er to harm. It was Frank's consciousness that 
he had yielded to the exaggerations of passioiK-^ 
that the calm determination of an upright mind 
had been lost in the storm of anger, which gave 
the sting to Mr. Berryl's threats and Mr. Broad- 
hurst's scornful words. The passions were with- 
in himself which they had aroused, and which, 
dirough that night, made his pillow, for the first 
time in his life, a sleepless one. With the dawUi- 
ing day came gentler feelings. He remembered 
the approaching interview with his cousin — ^the 
last, if his threats were kept. From the last his 
thoughts reverted to the first: it had been at 
his rather's grave, and he remembered how his 
heart had been cheered by the feeling that there 
was one who mourned with him. Then he re- 
called the invitation to his house— the Voluntary 
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assumption of his guardianship. It was througk 
Mr. Berryl that he had known Ida and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. Remorse was rapidly kindling its fires m 
Frank's bosoni, and the glow of anger grew pale 
before them. A new resolution sprung up with- 
in him. He would no longer contend with his 
cousin, who doubtless meant kindly by him. He 
would go to him, and tell him that, distasteful as 
was the life he had chosen for him, it would be 
less painful than estrangement fhjm him — ^less 
painml than even the consciousness that he had 
seemed ungrateftil for his attentions : he would 
ask him to think yet again before he bc«ind him 
to it ; but if he continued to advise it, he would 
submit — ^he would follow his guidance. As this 
resolution to sacrifice, not only his resentment, 
but his long-cherished wishes and almost matu- 
red plans, to gratitude, was formed, Frank grew 
calm — ^he slept. When he awoke the sun was 
shining brightly into his room. He sprang up, 
and, dressing himself quickly, hastened to Mr. 
Berryl's room. The door was open — ^the room 
vacant. He went into the bar-room of the hotel. 

« Where is Mr. Berryl V 

" Gone home, sir ; but he left a letter for you : 
here it is." 

Frank received the letter, and returhed to his 
own room before opening it. It contained a 
check for $200 on the City Bank, and the follow- 
ing lines : 

" Enclosed I send all which is left of your leg- 
acy. When you see how little it is, you vnll 
probably repent of your folly and obstinacy; but 
at is now too lates I have, as I told you I should, 
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vrasBed my hands of you forever. You need not 
to alter my determinatkm, for I will neither 
ie you, nor open a letter from you. As you 
havoi brewed, you naay bake." 

A few hours ago tms harsh letter would have 
excited Frank's imqualified indignation — ^now it 
moved him to tears. He had parted thus forev* 
er — ^parted in anger — ^from the only one who, 
since his father's death, had seemed to admit that 
he had a claim upon him. He felt very lonely, 
and, dropping his head upon the table before him, 
he sobbed bitterly. But he had still a Father in 
heaven, and from the depth of his depression 
his heart arose to Him. He prayed ; and as his 
hand still grasped his cousin's note, thought of 
him mingled with his prayer. He asked that 
Grod would requite him for his past kindness, 
and would soften the unyielding harshness of his 
spirit. As Frank prayed thus, he grew almo^ 
happy, for the Comforter was with him — yet only 
ahnost, not altogether ; for he could not yet pray 
for Mr. Broadhurst, through whom these painful 
events were hurried on ; and none can be alto- 
gether happy in communion with God who shuts 
out from participation in that communion any 
• one of Grod's creaturas. ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXPENSIYE PLEASURES. 

** Some bare too much, yet still they enm : 
You little hare, yet seek no more ; 
lliey are but poor, though much they hsTe, 

And you are rich with little store. 
They poor, you rich ; they beg, you give ; 
They lack, you lend ; they pine, you live.* 

Lord Vans. 

Mr. Berryl, on his return home, sought to ex- 
cite the sympathy of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton in 
his resentment against Frank, but in this he did 
not succeed. Mr. Hamilton, it is true, thought 
his young friend Frank had been very imprudent 
and injudicious in his course, and sincerely regret- 
ted the step he had taken, but would go no far- 
ther. Mrs. Hamilton, with less worldly wisdom, 
would by no means go so far. 

" If you had a son, madam," asked Mr. Ber- 
ryl, " would you think it right that at seventeen 
he should refose to be governed by anything but 
his own headstrong will ?" 

** Before I answer your question, Mr. Berryl, 
allow me to say that I do not think Frank stood' 
exactly in the relation of a son to you." 

" I should have provided for him as a son if he 
had been guided by me." 

" Your doing so would have been a perfectly 
voluntary act; there was no natural obligation 
that you should, neither was there any obligation 
on Frank to obey you ; that, too, was left to his 
own will. With a parent and child it is not so. 
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A parent can never be absolved from the obliga- 
tion to provide for his child till he has attained 
the foil development of thbse faculties enabling 
him to provide for himself, and the claim for sub- 
mission from that child is correlative with this ob- 
ligation." At this moment Mrs. Hamilton's eyes 
rested on the attentive Ida, and drawing her child 
to her, she pressed her closely to hei^side as she 
added, " I am viewing this matter in its coldly 
intellectual and worldly relations ; there are high 
and holy instincts which make it ever a parent's 
delight to minister to a child — a child's glory to 
yield all, save his principles, to a parent." 

Ida felt and understood the throbbing of her 
mother's heart ; quick tears started to her eyes, 
and she pressed her lips to her mother's cheek. 

** Come here, Ida," said Mr. Hamilton. Ida 
sprang to her father's knee, and buried her face 
in his bosom. How those three hearts respond- 
ed to each other ! and what an unintelligible mys- 
tery to Mr. Berryl were their emotions, and the 
language that recorded them ! 

** But to retum'to Frank," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
after a few moments of silence ; " you, Mr. Ber- 
ryl, made a proposal to him, kindly intended, I 
doubt not, and generous, but one which he had 
'a perfect right to accept or reject. He has re- 
jected it ; he is morally irreproachable in so do- 
mg ; whether he has been wise remains to hm 
tested." 

*• I have come with a petition to you, Edward,*' 
said Mrs. Hamilton, entering her husband's libra- 
ry some hours after this coHyeisation with Mi, 
Berryl. 
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Mr. Hamihoii looked up from the book lie was 
reading, and, taking the hand she had rested on 
his shoulder, said, with a smile, ** I think I cim 
anticipate your request. You wish me to seek 
out young Derwent, and furnish him with th' 
means of preparing himself properly for his pn. 
fession. Am I right ?" 

" You are." 

" Your wish shall be gratified, Mary, if it con 
tinue your wish after you have heard some rea 
sons of mine against it ; but sit down, for my rea 
sons are not so quickly told as your wish." Mrs* 
Hamilton seated herself, and her husband pro- 
ceeded : •* Now, then, Mary, I would not will- 
ingly interfere with our youne friend ; because^ 
if he have the strength which will be his best, and, 
mdeed, his only valid excuse for casting away 
such a support as Mr. Berryl, he can accomplish 
his design without me ; and because, if he can 
do this by any possible exertion without a sacri- 
fice of his independence, it will be in every way 
better for him. The discipline, I know, must be 
severe, but its results will be inestimable./ It will 
sharpen his intellect, and strengthen his moral 
nature, and then, instead oi entering life the bond- 
man of a patron, he will enter it free, and with 
power to maintain his freedom." 

^* And should he Mi f said Mrs. Hamilton, 

" He vdll prove, in doing so, that he has ovep- 
0stimated his own powers, and his best cotrrse 
•vould then be to acknowledge the fru^t, and cast 
iiimaelf.on his cousin's mercy: the humilialipii 
would be a just punishment for his arrogtooe.*^ 
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, . " You 9xe 8€?veTe.' 

. " No, my dear wife, only true. I would have 
him bear the coosequenoes of his own act. If he 
succeed, these consequences will be the honour 
and prosperity due to high ability, and a firm and 
true nature ; if he fail, the humiliation which be- 
longs to vain presumption.'' 

" But success does not always folloiV right ac- 
tion : circumstances sometimes foil the noblest 
natures in their highest efforts." 

*^ You are right ; and firom such circumstances, 
fbom the consequences oi failing health, from the 
dishonesty of nis employers, or firom any othe^ 
accidental source of discomfiture, I will endeav- 
our to protect hinu For this purpose I will keep 
my eye on him, and be ready to oSbrd him tem« 
porary aid^ but for all else I will let him rest 04 
bis own resources — ^unless you command other- 
wise," he concluded, playfiiQy. 

^^No, your reasons are so good that I will not 
command' — ^I will even try not to wish in opposi- 
tion to them." 

Mr. Hamilton was to have a proof, in his own 
person, of the power of circumstance over our 
actions; for the kind supervision of Frank's for- 
tunes, intended by him, was prevented by cir^ 
cumstances which he could neither foresee nor 
controL 

Frank Derwent lost no time in entering on his 
career of employment and of study. His first 
business was to present his ^heck at the Bank on 
which it was drawn*. He had been there several 
times with Mr. Berryl, and was therefinre kno^iyii 
to the cashier; He lingered a moment after re- 
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ceivinff the money, and then, as he saw the man 
of bnsmess turning away, made a great effort, 
and «aid, ** I do not want to carry all this money 
about with me: could I not take a part of it, and 
leave the rest with you, Mr. ?" 

*' Certainly ; take what you want, and I will, 
give you a certificate of deposite for the remain- 
der." 

Frank took twenty dollars, and received a cer- 
tificate for one hundred and eighty. His next 
object was to see Mr. Scott, and complete his ar- 
rangement with him. He knew that •Mr. Scott 
must already be engaged in his school, as it was 
now ten o'clock ; yet, unwilling to call on Mr. 
Edwards till he had made a positive engagement 
with this gentleman, and feeling the desire which 
ever accompanies a painfiil and difficult decision, 
to rush at once into the action it involves, he de- 
termined to seek him at his school rather than 
wait till three o'clock, when he would be again 
at home and at leisure. Frank was not better 
pleased to obtain employment than was Mr. 
Scott to secure the assistance which a youth of 
his respectable' classical attainments could give 
him in his school, at so low a rate as his board 
and lodging. He therefore welcomed him very 
cordially, and confirmed Dr. Manton's statement 
of the time he would demand from him, naming 
the two hours fix>m nine to eleven in the morn- 
ing as those in which he could be most useful to 
him. Frank entered at once upon the duties of 
his office, and it was almost one o'clock befotre 
his two hours had expired. 

*^ We dine at half past three o'clock, Mr. Der- 
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went,*' said Mr. Scott, as he was leaving the 
schoolroom. 

Frank proceeded at once to the office of Mr. 
.^Edwards, to which the card he had received 
from him supplied the direction. On entering it, 
he found several young gentlemen teading or 
writing at a table covered with books and papers. 
Mr. Edwards was himself in an inner room, en- 
gaged with a client, as the young gentleman of 
whom Frank inquired for him inrormed him. In 
a few moments, however, the door of that inner 
room opened, and the client appeared, followed 
by Mr. Edwards. The latter gentleman did not 
enter the office, but, having stood at the door un- 
til he saw his visiter depart, was returning with- 
in the room, when Frank advanced and spoke to 
him. Having been, throughout his legal career, 
occupied with the study rather than the practice 
of his profession, Mr. Edwards had acquired the 
absent habits of a man of thought, and Frank had 
some difficulty in recalling himself to his memo- 
ry. His own card and Dr. Manton^s name at 
length restored the lost link, and he invited him 
into the inner room. 

"Well, sir, have you made up your mindl" he 
asked. 

*' Yes, sir, and I shall be glad to accept your 
kind offer." 

*' Very well, sir — go to work — study— early — 
late." 

** There are only two hours in the day, sir, that 
I cannot avail myself of your permission to study 
here ; from nine till eleven every morning I shaU 
be engaged elsewhere." 
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«* Important hours— very important. Wbat 
will you— -do with them, sir 1" 
. With a heightened colour Frank explained 
bis position, and his engagement with Mr. Scott. 

" Very good— very good," exclaimed Mr. Ed- 
wards; " I like-— your plan, sir; and I likd— your 
decision," he continued, with the same jerking 
^oticulation, which, having made the reader fiatr 
miliar with it, we shall not mark in :^ture ; ^^ this 
office is generally closed at five in the afternoon, 
hut if you choose to read here later, you can do 
it. Wlien you are the last person in the office, 
you will take the key home with you, and be 
here at eight o'clock the next morning to open it." 

Frank felt all the kindness of tbis proposal, 
and Mr. Edwards saw that he felt it, though he 
said little. 

. " And now we will talk of your studies," be 
said, rising to go into the other room, in which 
was his library ; but Frank spoke, and he stop 
ped. 

** I know, sir," said Frank, as hesitatingly and 
as interruptedly as Mr. Edwards himself could 
have spoken, " I know, sir— that it is usual — ^I 
mean— that persons always offer a fee for—" 

" Never mmd that — ^never mind that : you shall 
pay me from your first five hundred dollar fee." 

** Likely to wait a long time for that, poor fel» 
low! but I will not tell him so," thought the 
man of experience, as he hurried on to the next 
room, followed by the youth, before whose eyes 
at this moment life seemed to imfold itself all 
beautifiil and bright. 

Frank went to Mr. Scott's for his dinner at 
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half p9St three. Assembled m the dmiii^-room 
he found Mr. Scott, his wife, a plain, unpretend- 
ing woman, his daughter, who was neither young 
nor pretty, and three or four lads, who were board- 
ers as well as pupils. There was little conyer- 
sation at table, for all seemed more disposed to 
eat than talk. Frank learned that the hour for 
tea was six o'clock, and returning to the office, he 
remained there until that time. Fatigued by the 
sleeplessness of the preceding night and the ex- 
citement of the day, he did not. avail himself this 
evening of the permission given him by;Mr. Ed- 
wards to study at a later hour, but, after sending 
his trunk from the hotel to Mr.Sc©tt's, and stroll- 
ing a while through some of the principal streets 
of Boston, he found his way to the attic room, 
where a cot and mattress, a single diair, and a 
small table, displaying a coarse earthen basin and 
pitcher, awadted him. - s 

. We have described a day of common circum- 
stances, unmarked by any great visible event ; yet 
was it a day ever memorable in the history t)f 
Frank Derwent's life. It was a day in which^ 
from spiritual and ennobling motives, he Jiad put 
away ease and luxury, and chosen toil and pri' 
vation. He had ceased to be a boy, attracted by 
outward shows and present pleasures j'*he was 
thenceforth a man, vdth power to look into the 
inward spirit and tendencies of things, and to 
wait for his reward. 

As this day had been, so were many days, and 
weeks, and months in the life of Frank Derwent. 
Each hour brought its engrossing employment or 
its imperatively-demanded rest. He had no time 

F2 
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for sad and sickly thougiita of loneliness and 
fnendliness. He found companionship in his 
work — ^work which became high and holy, be- 
cause undertaken for high and holy ends. Mr. 
Hamilton had found him out through Dr. Man- 
ton, and had called twice to see him. He had 
conversed long and freeW with Frank, and had 

E remised to bring Mrs. £Lamilton and Ida to see 
im. 

" I will not ask you to come and see us, Frank," 
said he, **• because I will not tempt you to an idle 
day; but should you be unexpectedly idle £>r 
any time, spend all your idle hours with us." 

And what, meanwhile, had become of Charles 
EUersby 1 He had assumed a high stand on his 
first entrance into college, having at once taken 
his place in the class of the second year — the 
sophomores, as they are called — ^and this stand 
he had maintained. Punctual in the recitation 
room, and always prepared with his lessons, he 
became a favourite wirfi his tutors. Nor was he 
less a favourite with his fellow-pupils, for he was 
as earnest in the pursuit of distinction on the play* 
ground, in the club-room, or the debating society, 
as in the recitation room, and to be the best fel- 
low in the world was as much the q^ject of his 
ambition as to be the first scholar. Still his de- 
sire was to please— to dazzle. To accomplish 
this, it was not necessary that he should erect for 
himself some lofty standard from his own concep- 
tions of what. was noble, and just, and true—it 
was enough that he should excel somewhat the 
measure of those arouiid him. Such was his 
aim, and he attained it. 
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** Wbere sbaQ'we get a supp^ to-niglit.V* asked 
one of a knot of collegians who had just left the 
room in which their debating society had its nte^> 
^ngs. 

** Oh ! Ellersby will give us a supper. He is 
the only one of us that has both money and a soul 
to spend it/' replied another. 

Ellersby heard, and could not resist the grateful 
flattery. Poor Mrs. Ellersby found it not always 
easy to support her son's reputation for wealth 
and generosity. 

" Mother, I must have some more money !" he 
exclaimed one morning. 

" What, Charles ! aner the ten dollars I gave 
you a week ago. Did you not promise me that 
it should last you till the end of the month 1" 

" Yes, mother, and so it would have lasted m«, 
but it could not last the whole class. Poor fal- 
lows ! I cannot revise to treat them when I am 
taking all the honours fi-om them." 

** And you think, I suppose, that I cannot re- 
fuse to treat you while you are gaining all the 
honours^" said the proud mother, as she put back 
the hair from his forehead and pressed her lips 
to it " Well, here are five dollars ; but, serious- 
ly, Charles, you must not ask me for any more 
this month." 

Make it ten, and I will promise, mother." 
I cannot, Charles." 

" Then I must tell the boys that I cannot go 
with them to. the theatre to see Macready to-night. 
Mortifying enough, after getting leave to go, and 
aakingthem to go with me;" and Charles Ellers- 
by sat sullenly twisting around his finger the bank- 
note which lus mother had given him. 
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^*1 should think, Charles, that' five dollars 
would be more than enough to take you to the 
theatre." 

" But, mother, I asked Neal and Stillwell to 
go with me. I knew, poor fellows ! th^y could 
not afford to go themselves." 

" Well, even then, five dollars will pay for the 
tickets." 

" But how are we to get there and back 1 be^ 
sides, if I do the thing at all, I would do it gen- 
teelly — we shall want some refireshments." 

" Charles ! Charles ! your notions are entirely 
too extravagant ; you seem to think there is no 
end to our fortune, whereas, if Emma and I did 
not use the utmost economy, we could not live on 
the income which your uncle allows us, and keep 
you at Cambridge." 

" Well, mother, I am as sorry as you can be 
that I asked the boys to go, and I will not do it 
again ; but, now that it is done, five dollars can- 
not make much difference in the sum. of your 
yearly expenses ; and, if you. choose, you can re- 
fimd it by deducting something each month from 
my pocket-money. The boys will thiiik me too 
mean to draw back now." 

The indulgent mother could not resist, and an- 
other five dollars was added to that already giv- 
en. In handing it to him, she said, "Remember 
your promise, Charles, to enter into no more such 
expenses. Already your extravagances have com- 
pelled me to write to your uncle Horace, request- 
mg that he would advance nue one hundred dol- 
lars fi:om my next quarterly allowance. You 
know how particular he is, and how anxious I am 
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tiot to oifend him, and llieTefisre yoa can' judge 
how painful the application wajs to me." 

** And what did he sayT* asked Charles, ear* 
nestly ; for he stood in no little awe of his uncle 
Horace. 

** I have not heard from him yet ; indeed, I 
could not expect to hear before to-morrow." 

That evemng a merry party set out about five 
o^clock from Cambridge for Boston* Charles 
Sniersby had d(me the thing genteelly. He had 
faired a fine, spirited horse and a light sleigh^ 
which he drove himself, with the two boys he had 
named inside. The air was keen and frosty, but 
the sky was clear, and its glow was reflected from 
the pure surface of the snow. 

"Not off yet, Harrison 1" shouted Charles El- 
lersby to a boy whom he passed not far from the 
livery-stable at which he procured his equipage. 

*• No, but I will be after you soon," was ue 
reply 

The spirited horse moved briskly over the lev- 
el plain which the deep snow had made, the 
sleigh-bells rang merrily out, and the swift cir- 
cling blood and the buoyant spirits of youth kept 
time and tune to them. Jest, and laugh, and txmg 
passed from one to the other. 

** There they go, the mad-caps," cried the man 
who waited at the bridge to take the toll, as they 
tossed him his coppers without checking their 
horse's speed; ** ah, well! they'll grow old soon 
enough, and then they won't care to move so fast." 

To the animal enjoyment of this rapid ride 
succeeded a high intollectual gratification. * Mao- 
ready was acting Virgmius— -nay, it was not act- 
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ing : the high-souled man placed himself for a 
time in the circumstances of the Roman father, 
and became JVirginius. His was the father's 
•proud affection — ^his the passionate sorrow — the 
burning indignation — ^the unconquerable resolu- 
tion. Our young acquaintances did not wait for '' 
the after-piece. Its follies would not have har- 
monized with the lofty music to which Macready 
had attuned their spirits. They shrank some- 
what even from the supper at a restaurateur's, 
which they had planned as a " wind-up" to their 
frolic. But each hesitated to say this to the oth- 
er, and a long, brisk walk through the frosty air 
sharpened their appetites and diminished their 
enthusiasm, reducing them to their ordinary level. 

" I say, Ellersby," cried one, " I wonder if Vir- 
ginius ever ate oysters and drank Champagne T* 

" I am sure I cannot tell ; but this I know, 1 
would rather spill Champagne than spill blood 
to-night: what do you say, Harrison?" 

" That I value both too much to spill either of 
them — ^unless I spill the Champagne down my 
own throat." 

At this moment, when they were within a few 
steps of the restaurateur's, a young man who was 
passing rapidly in the opposite direction, with his 
head bent down, struck against CBarles Ellersby. 
The young man's appearance did not proclaim 
him of the privileged orders, and Ellersby said, 
angrily, " I wish you would look where you are 
going." 

Raising his head and looking earnestly at the 
speaker for a moment, Frank Derwent exclaim- 
ed, " Charles Ellersby ! I am very glad to see 
you." 
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To understand all Frank^s feelings in meeting 
bis old schoolfellow, it must be known that for 
more than a year he had been separated from all 
which linked him to his earlier life — ^from all 
which, at eighteen, he had learned to regard as 
his boyhood. In the autumn of the preceding 
year, Mrs. Hamilton's always delicate health had 
become so seriously affected by a severe cold that 
her physicians had advised a long sea-voyage, and 
an immediate removal to a warmer climate, as 
the only hope of guarding her against consump- 
tion. Her anxious husband prepared everything 
with the utmost expedition to take her to the south 
of Europe. Yet, even in this haste, the orphan 
boy in whom they had interested themselves wa» 
not forgotten. On returning to dinner one day^ 
Frank was told by Mr. Scott that a gentleman 
had cabled at the school for him just alter he lefb 
it at eleven o'clock ; that he had seemed much 
annoyed at not finding him there ; had said that 
he had not time to go to the office of Mr. Ed- 
wards, but left a request that Frank would, im- 
mediately on receiving his message, hasten to 

•— wharf, from which the ship Oneida was 

to sail for Havre. She was advertised to sail at 
half past three o'clock, but might be detained ; 
at any rate, the gentleman added, he had better 
come. Frank hurried to the place indicated. As 
he came near, he saw the steamboat at the wharf^ 
the baggage strewed around, the crowd coming 
and going which mark the embarcation of pas- 
sengers for a distant land — but he saw them not 
long. Mr. Hamilton's voice arrested his atten- 
tion, and he sprang forward to meet him and Ida^ 
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yirbo oonducted him to the cabm, where Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, pale and feeble* lay extended on a settee* 
She held out both hands to Frank as he approach- 
ed. She had always been kind to him — she was 
now affectionate. 

** I have longed to see you, my son ; I felt, as 
if I could not leave America without giving you 
my blessing, and telling you how much I approve 
all that I have heard of you since we parted last 
But you look sad ; you are not weary in well-do- 
ing, I hope 1" said Mrs. Hamilton, with tender 
earnestness, 

**0h, no! I am quite happy — ^at least I was; 
but now you are going away^-my only friends;" 
md, spite of his stout hefut, Frank looked around 
the little circle with a quivering lip, 

** You will be happy again, Frank, when you 
have recovered the nrst painful emotion which 
our separation causes you. You do not live fo^ 
us, you' know" — and a bright and beautiful smile 
lit up her languid eyes — ''and you will not flag 
in your course— your noble course— or despond 
when almost at the goal of your hopes." 

Frank could not answer. • 

** How much you have grown, and how much 
nunre manly your countenance has become in the 
last year!" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, anxious 
' lo divert him from hi^ present painfril thoughts. 

** And Ida too has grown," said Frank, stretch- 
ing out his hand to his old playfellow. Ida gave 
him her hand as in old times, but she blushed as 
$he did not in old times : Ida was now fourteen. 
' *^ Bo yoib think she has altered muchi" asked 
JMrs. Hamilton. 
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•* Oil, no ! I hope she will never alter," said 
Frank, fervently, continuing to retain the hand 
he had taken. 

The steamboat bell sounded. 

^* You must go, Frank," said Mr. Hamilton. 

Frank turned with a look of agony to Mrs. 
Hamilton, for he felt that their parting might be 
forever. 

" Stoop down, Frank." She placed her arm 
around his neck, and drew lower the head which 
he bent towards her : her lip& touched his fore- 
head. " A mother's kiss, my son ; let it be a 
talisman to guard you from vice," she whisper- 
ed. Tears rushed to Frank's eyes, and clasping 
Ida's hand more closely for a moment, he drop- 
ped it without a word, and hurried away, follow- 
ed by Mr. Hamilton. As he was stepping fix)m 
the deck of the boat, Mr. Hamilton laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, saying, *' You will find a box 
of books and a letter at your lodging. I sent 
them just before we came on board. Let me 
hear from you : you will find my address in that 
letter. God bless you, Frank ! Never fail to let 
me know if you are in any difficulty, or if I can 
do you a service." 

Frank could only grasp in both his the hand 
extended to him. With more lonely and deso- 
late feelings than he had ever before experi- 
enced, Frank hastened to Mr. Scott's, and found 
the box Mr. Hamilton had mentioned standing 
in the hall. 

" And where is the letter that came with iti" 
he asked of Mr. Scott, who told him that the box 
had just been left by a carman. 
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" There was no letter." 

"Oh! yes, sir, there wad; pray, Mr. Scott, gi^e 
it to me," urged Frank, with uncontrollable im- 
patience. 

"You forget yourself, Mr. Derwent: I told you 
there was no letter." 

" But Mr. Hamilton told me he sent one—" 

" Then the carman kept it — he certainly left 
none here." 

" I will go after him," said Frank, and had 
reached the door before he remembered that to 
look for a carman without knowing his name, his 
number, or even his personal appearance, was an 
absurdity. For days he hoped that the carman 
would call with the letter which he had probaMy 
forgotten to deliver, but in vain. The box vrwi 
almost forgotten in his anxiety for this missing 
treasure. When he did open it, he found it to 
contain a small but valuable collection of law-* 
books fix)m Mr. Hamilton, a Bible and Prayer- 
book from Mrs. Hamilton, and a pocket Shaks- 
peare from Ida. Thus had Frank been severed 
from the only friends of his earlier life who had 
not vnthdrawn their kindness fix>m him. Mr. 
Berryl was the only person fr^m whom it seem- 
ed probable that he might obtain their address, 
and to Mr. Berryl he ventured to write, request- 
ing that he would communicate it to him; but his 
letter was returned to him in a blank envelope^ 
with the seal unbroken. 

These events had occurred in the October suc- 
ceeding Frank's entrance into Boston. It vras 
November of the following year that he so un- 
expectedly encountered his old schoolfellow, 
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Oharles Ellersby, and rejmced in meeting one 
to whom be might speak of old scenes and old 
Mends. 

" Frank Derwent !" ejaculated Charles EUers* 
by, " I little expected to be jostled by you this 
eT^ung, after asking in vain about you &om ev- 
erybody 1 met that had ever heard of you ; but 
ixmie in : it is too cold to stand talking here, and 
we are just going to get some oysters." 

** Excuse me," said Frank Derwent, " I can- 
not stop." 

*' But you miut ! I have a thousand questions 
to ask you." 

" Then you must go on with me, EUersby. Let 
your j&iends to in and order your supper, and yon 
can be back m time to eat it." 

Charles EUersby assented. A few years later, 
one so studious of appearances might have hesi- 
tated to renew an intunacy with a person whom 
he had himself mistaken for a mechanic returning 
fiom his daily labour, and whose outward appear- 
'mtce certainly did not elevate him above such a 
condition ; but the heart of the schoolboy was not 
yet incrusted by the world, and Frank Derwent's 
manifest pleasure in their meeting had awakened 
a reciprocal feeling. 

" What are you doing in Boston, Derwent V* was 
the first of Charles EUersby's thousand questions, 
as they proceeded up the street side by side. 

** Teaching Latin and learning law." 

*^ Teaching 1 whom ? I do not understand 
you." 

** And yet I speak plainly enough : I am assist- 
ing Mr. Scott, a classical teacher here, in his 
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school, and so supporting myself while I acqiuTe 
my profession." 

" Supporting yourself! why, what has become 
of your rich cousin Mr, Berryl V 

" He is still my rich cousin Mr. Berryl, but he 
has a poor cousin Francis Derwent, whose only 
£>rtune when he left school, besides his head and 
hands, was about two hundred dollars in money 
—hardly enough to support him fcH* four years, 
which is the least time I expect to devote to pro- 
fessional study." 

'^ So you spent your two hunted dollars, and 
then went to teaching V* 

*' Indeed I did no such foolish thing. I went 
at once to teaching, by which I make my board 
and lodging, and put up my two hundred dollars 
for other expenses ; and I shall get through. El- 
lersby," he exclaimed, in an exulting tone, " I 
shall get through, and owe no man a dollar, ex- 
cept my good law teacher, whom I am to pay 
fix)m my first large fee." 

" You speak of board and lodging, but what do 
you do for clothing?" asked Charles EUersby, 
who probably thought that this was an article of 
which his companion seemed greatly in need. 

" Did I not tell you that I had two hundred 
dollars when I commenced ? that was eighteen 
months ago; but I have now one hundred and 
twenty-five, and though I cannot afford to buy a 
new cloak — ^which is a very expensive article — 
this winter, I assure you I am in all other respects 
very comfortably clothed." 

" Comfortably clothed, boarded, and lodged, 
and with one hundred and twenty-five dollai? to 
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spend as you please ! Why, your ^rtunes are 
splendid, Derwent ; I never had as much money 
at a time in my life. I had to coax and scold for 
an hour together this morning to get ten dollars 
out of my mother." 

" To spend on oysters and Champagne ! Well, , . 
I do not complain, Ellersby; but how are you '^ 
getting on at Cambridge V* ,, V*, 

" Carrying everythmg before me— I mean, go- 
ing before everything. I entered the sophomoj 
class, you know — ^by-the-by, they say old Mani 
sftnds the best prepared scholars to Cambridge 

itook the lead of the sophs the first year, and • 
^the juniors last year, ana now I am leading the^^ 
^v^ced guard, the seniors. You must coi 
n€|^t 'September and see me carry off the honou 
My Valedictory will be another affair from thl 
you had so nearly taken from me." 

" And what are you going to do when you qfll 
college V 

** Oh ! I don't know : travel a year or two ih 
Europe, perhaps, and then settle down to your 
profession, the law ; but 1 think the oysters must 
be ready for me, so good-night." 

" Come and see me, Ellersby." 

" Where shall I come, Derwent V* 

" To Mr. Edwards's law-office. No. — — — 
street. I am there all day, except frtvm nine to 
eleven in the mopiing, and at dinner-time»" 

"Well, I will caU there soon, and — and — ^I 
hope to see you." Charles Ellersby did not add 
at Cambridge, as he had commenced with the in- 
tention of doing, for the light of a street-lamp 
flashed upon his old schoolfellow, and he felt that 

G2 
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the old cloak, which, having been made two win- 
ters before, was now too short even for the fash- 
ionable Spanish cloak, and almost too narrow to 
be drawn around the wearer's well-expanded 
shoulders, would be decidedly an ungenteel vis^ 
iter. Frank Derwent perceived not his hesitar • 
tion. That his friend did not invite a visit fi!t>m 
I « him seemed but the natural effect of his knowing 
«^ that he had no time for visiting. With his heart 
* «nchilled by one unfriendly suspicion, therefore, 
iCi^^ank bade Charles EUersby a ccnrdial good-night, 
^Kd went cheerftilly to his attic, where the co§- 
temned old cloak assumed its nightly character of 
_*" b lanket, in aid of the somewhat scanty supply 
^■that article allotted him by Mrs. Scott. As Charles 
^^B^lersby returned to his companions and theif ^x- 
^^^ious supper, his heart reproached him more tnan 
once for not having made Frank Derwent return 
4tth him. True, he had declined his invitation to 
go in, but that might have been because he could 
not afford himself to pay for luxuries. So un- ' 
pleasant did this reflection become to Charles El- 
lersby, that he would have turned back afler part- 
ing from Frank, and urged him to join them, but 
he was checked by the fear that his purse, already 
lightened by the evening's entertainment, would 
not provide the expensive gratification he contem-' 
plated &r four. 

Quickly sped the time to the young revellers, 
and the chime of eleven from a neighbouring stee- 
ple startled them, and broke up their party ere its 
enjoyment was half exhausted. They entered 
their sleighs with pulses stirred into more vigor- 
ous action by the frosty breeze, and somewhat 
quickened perhaps, by Champagne. 
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" I will tell -them in Cambridge that you are 
coming, Ellersby," cried young Harrison. 

" You must drive faster than you ever did be- 
fore, if you do,'* shouted Charles Ellersby, as he* 
gathered up the reins, and, touching his horse 
with the whip, went off at a gallop. 
'^ His horse was spirited, and, obtaining the lead, 
he kept it with little difficulty till within a mile of 
Cambridge. Harrison then approached quite near 
him — ^near enough to have his boast repaid by some 
taunts on its failure. " Well, Harrison," cried 
one, " shall we report you 1" 

'' Harrison, shall we send another horse to help 
you in 1" 

" I'll tell Ruggles, Harrison, that he need not 
be uneasy about his horse and sleigh : you will 
be in, I think, before breakfast-time to-morrow." 

" I will be in before you," cried Harrison, as 
he stood up, and, giving his horse the rein, smack- 
ed the wlw^ove^is head. The horse sprang 
forward :^Mh'le^Bhersby, determined not to be 
passed, ha# also used his whip, and at the same 
time guided his horse, intending to take such a 
position in the road as would prevent Harrison's 
passing him, on either side. . In his haste, he had 
]erked the rein so violently that the horse wheel- 
ed round and stood directly across the road. It 
was too late to check Harrison's horse, already 
advancing at ^1 speed, and he struck the other 
horse with such rorce that he staggered, and, 
stumbling forward himself, both horses fell. The 
boys were on their feet in a moment. Harrison's 
horse, which was uppermost, was raised and stood 
unhurt, but at every movement the other groaned 
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80 piteously that they were compelled to relin- 
quish their attempt to get him ap. What was 
now to be done was a question of deep interest 
to all, and after some consultation it was agreed 
that Harrison should drive rapidly on, give intel- 
ligence of the accident to Ruggles, the owner of 
t& injured horse, and send another horse back 
for his fiiends and their sleigh. 

He went as rapidly as his horse could be in- 
duced to move, but the three quarters of an hoiir 
appeared interminable to Charles EUersby and 
his companions, during which they paced die road, 
looking and listening for some signs of help, but 
hearing only the moans of the poor animal beside 
them. At length they heard the welcome sound 
of houses approaching, and a large sleigh, drawn 
by two horses, drew up, from which stepped Mr. 
Ruggles himself and two otlier men. A short 
examination of the prostrate horse, a hurried con- 
sultation with his compaiiioTi^|mfficj^||i convince 
Mr. Ruggles that the kinde^ftiing^iP could do 
for the horse, as well as tfife wisest^or himself, 
was to put an immediate end to his sufferings. 
He had come prepared for such a probable con- 
tingency, and, drawing a pistol fix)m his pocket, 
hie placed it at the animal's ear and fired. The 
de^th-scream of the horse was echoed by the 
at,arm^d and horror-struck boys, while Charles 
Ellerslby i^rang forward, exclaiming, "Oh, Rug- 
gles ! what have you done ?" 

" Put the poor creature out of his pain, Master 
Hellersby, for it does go to my 'art to 'ear a 'owe 
groan," said Ruggles, who was an Englishman, 
and had not yet lost his Cockney pronunciation. 
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'' And could nothing have been done for him, 
Ruggles t" 

"Nothing but what 'as been done, Master Hel- 
lersby, has these gentlemen can testify." 

" I am very sorry, Ruggles." 

<* Hit can't be 'elped, Master Hellersby, and 
hi won't be 'ard upon you — ^hi'U share the loss. 
This 'orse was worth two 'undred dollars, if he 
was worth a penny, when you took 'im from the 
stable, and hi will be satisfied hif you pay me one 
'undred; the other 'undred shall be myhown 
loss." 

Charles Ellersby heard him with dismay. He 
had never thought of this claim on him as a con- 
sequence of the disaster, and he answered, " I 
do not see, Ruggles, how you can expect me to 
pay you a hundred dollars: where am I to get 
It 1 And, besides, I had no more to do with 9ie 
death of your horse than these boys had." 

" Hit was you that 'ired 'im. Master Hellers- 
by." 

" And I am sure you were driving him when 
he fell down," and " We never touched the 
reins," exclaimed his two young companions in a 
breath. 

" I know you did not touch the reins — ^I know 
you had nothing to do with his death; but nei- 
ther had I : it was Harrison's driving his horse 
against him that killed him," said Charles EUers^ 
by. 

" Then, hif you can prove that, you may, per- 
'iqps, get your 'undred dollars back from Master 
'Arrison; but that his nothing to me: hit was 
you that 'ired the 'orse, and hi must look to you 
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Ibr 18 vahie. You can make no liobjet^on to 

that." 

" But I do make great objections to k." 

'< WeUi hits no hose to stand 'ere hin the cold 
to hargufy the matter: hi'll wait three days on 
you, and hif hi don't 'ear hof my money then, 
why, the fakilty must 'ear hof my 'or8e--4iiat*a 
hall." 

Mr. Ruggles had found this often an impera- 
tive argument with young collegians, and he de- 
pended greatly upon it. Nor was he disappoint- 
ed in its present effect. Charles EUersby had 
only remondtrated because he dreaded his moth- 
er's reproaches, but these would be light and 
easily averted in comparison with the censures 
of the faculty, and he quickly answered, " I am 
sure, Ruggles, I want to do what is right, and I 
would rather pay a hundred dollars, or five hun- 
dred even, llian that the other boys shcHild be 
brought in about it — though I do think it was 
more Harrison's fault than it was mine ; but, 
Ruggles, you must give me time to get so much 
money — ^more than three days." 

** No, no. Master Hellersby, three days his he- 
nough to bask for hit; and has to the money, your 
motber's note will be has good has the money ; 
and hif you'll take my hadvice, you'll go to Iwr 
has soon has you get 'ome, and tell her the 'ole : 
such news don't get better nor easier to teU by 
keeping." 

Mr. Ruggles and his assistants had by this time 
cut the dead horse loose fiom the sleigh to which 
he was fiistened, and drawn him aside fix>m the 
road. Now, tying the shafts of this smaller sleigh 
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to the other, he invited Charles EUersby and his 
companions to take their seats with him. They 
did so, and were soon transported to Cambridge. 
Mrs. Ellersby was an anxious mother, and Charles 
was not sufprised to find her sitting up for him. 

*' Oh, Charles !" she exclaimed, as soon as he 
entered, ** how could you stay so late ! and diia 
night of all nights, when your uncle is here." 

Charles EUersby turned pale as he ejaculated, 
« Uncle Horace V 

'^ Yes; he came before you had been gone half 
an hour. I saw he was vexed at finding you away, 
though I told him you would be back quite early ; 
and now, to have you stay till almost two o'clock 
— ^it has been too trying, Charles." 

Charles saw that tiiis was no time to oonmiu- 
nicate to his mother any farther trial, and he took 
his candle firom her without a word, and ti^med 
towards the staircase that ascended to his room ; 
but she stopped him to make him take his boots 
ofi*, and to caution him to step lightly — ^perhaps 
Uncle Horace was asleep; and if he did not ask 
in the morning, he need not know when he came 
home. But Uncle Horace was not to be caught 
asleep ; and as Charles, pn mounting to the sec- 
ond story, cast a nervous glance at the door of his 
room', a red nightcap and a pair of sharp eyes 
twinkling beneath it showed that he was not only 
awake, but up. 

" Well, sir, so you are at home at last !" ex- 
claimed a voice which seeined the indication of 
no very agreeable mood. 

** I should have been here earlier, sir, but I met 
widi an accident on die roady" said Charles, 
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thinkiiig only to clear himself of the charge of 
keeping such late hours; but he soon found that 
he had changed the object of his uncle's attack, 
without in the least diminishing its force. 

" An accident ! \ You met with an accident, 
hey ! That is, I suppose, you took so much wine 
that you could not see to drive, and so upset your 
sleigh. Well, sir, if you have broken it and have 
to pay for your accident, you shall do it out of 
your pocket-money, for not one dollar towards 
It shall you have fix>m me, or fix»m your mother 
either — ^if I have to stay here to prevent it." 

As he concluded this very positive sentence, 
Mr. Horace EUersby slammed his door in the 
face of his nephew, and retired again to his pil- 
low. If Charles had driven away sleep fix)m 
him, he had now fairly repaid him. For hours 
he turned from side to side, vainly endeavouring 
to solve the question how, out of five dollars 
a month— the amount of pocket-money allowed 
him by his uncle— he coula pay one himdred dol' 
lars in three days. Well ne knew that Uncle 
Horace's words were like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians — that he boasted he had never bro- 
ken it in his life to friend or foe, for good or eviL 
He knew, too, that his mother was wholly de- 
pendant on his uncle, and that not even her do-' 
ting fondness for him would induce her to act 
in opposition to his will once expressed. On the 
other hand, he had little hope of obtaining more 
lenient terms frt>m Mr. Ruggles. 

*^ Oh that I had as much money as Frank Der* 
went !" 

With the wish there flashed on him a ray of 
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hope. Frank had told him that he was still the 
possessor of one hundred and twenty-five dolkure ; 
if he could borrow one hundred from him ! at the 
rate he spent his money, he would not need more 
than the remaining twenty-five for several months 
to come ; before that time Uncle Horace's pres- 
ent vigilance would be lulled to sleep, and his 
mother would be easily persuaded to relieve him 
from the debt The more Charles thought of this 
plan, the higher rose his hopes, till they overpow- 
ered his anxieties, and, forgetting all his troubles 
— the dead horse, and even Uncle Horace him- 
self — he slept. 

The next day Charles Ellersby's most earnest 
desire was to get into Boston ; but vain was the 
desire, for Uncle Horace kept him at his side 
whenever he was not actually engaged at college. 
Once, while strolling with his uncle around Cam- 
bridge, he met Mr. Ruggles, and his intelligent 
glance of inquiry so confiised him that he stopped 
in the midst of a sentence, and was only recalled 
to himself by the sharp voice of Uncle Horace, 
exclaiming, " What ails the boy ?*' 

The next day Uncle Horace visited Bostob 
himself, and Charles accompanied him. To elude 
the piercing eyes of his Argus he knew to be im- 
possible, and therefore he quietly announced his 
intention, if hisr uncle could spare him for half an 
hour, to visit an old schoolfellow who was now a 
law student. He was dismissed by Uncle Hor- 
ace with a charge not to overstay his time. « He 
fiyond Frank, gave him a rapid sketch of the 
events oi the last night, declared that it was the 
most unfortunate thing in the world that Uncle 

H 
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Horace Bhonld haye come just then, as he would 
otherwise have fi>und no difficulty iB getting die 
money from his mother — as it was, she would pay 
it for him as soon as Uncle Horace was no longer 
there to watch her, and he was quite sure he nev- 
er could stay longer than a fortnight away from 
his own home — ^dierefore, if Frank would only 
lend him a Imndred dollars frt>m his store for one 
fortnight, he would certainly repay it then with 
many thanks. The result of diis conversation was, 
that Frank drew his remaining one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars from the bank, and that Charles 
Ellersby returned to Cambridge with one him- 
dred dollars in his pocket-book. 

" Poor Charles !*' thought Frank, as he parted 
fit>m his friend, " how sorry I am for him ! This 
harsh, stem Uncle Horace must be very much like 
Mr. Berryl." But Frank was mistaken. The 
characters of his friend's relative and his own 
were very dissimilar ; and Uncle Horace, though 
he was stem, and sometimes harsh in manners, 
possessed a warm and tender heart, and had been 
truly kind to Mrs. Ellersby and her children. 
This kindness, however, was very different from 
that unquestioning indulgence which his favour- 
ite nephew, the father of Charles Ellersby, had 
experienced from him, fix)m boyhood to the end of 
his life. To this blind indulgence Uncle Horace 
had, with bitter self-reproaches, attributed those 
careless and expensive habits which had made 
the Kfe of the late Mr. Ellersby, for many years, 
one of harassing cares, and which had disturbed 
even his death-hour with fears for the friture fate 
of his wife and children. It is a very fr^equent 
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mifitake to believe that the reverse of wrong must 
be right. It was a mistake that Uncle Horace 
committed. He was as rigidly exact, as sternly 
despotic with the children c^ his nephew, as he 
had been falsely indulgent to that nephew him- 
sel£' Even Mrs, Ellersby, with all her conscious- 
ness of deep obligation to him, feared, while she 
esteemed and respected him beyond all men. To 
Emma Ellersby, who was very like her father, his 
tenderness sometimes revealed itself, and the re- 
membrance of these moments lingered in her af- 
fectionate heart, and mingled love with her ap- 
prehensions of him ; but to Charles he had been 
invariably stem, and this sternness could produce 
only fear. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** He writes brare Tenes, speaks brave words, 
Swears bvave oaths, and breaks them as bravely." 

AsYouLikelt, 

The fortnight passed away, and Charles Ellers- 
by found that he had overrated Uncle Horace's 
attachment to his home, for he still professed him- 
self very much pleased at Cambridge, and deter- 
mined to stay there a little longer. Another week 
slowly followed — slowly, lingeringly to Charles 
Ellersby — and still no time was fixed for Uncle 
Horace's departure. Every evening Emma pla- 
ced his slippers before an arm-cjiair in the comer 
of the fireside which he best liked, and every 
morning shfi dried the newspaper and placed it 
beside his plate of toast He rewarded her for 
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these attentions by a smile, and an assurance that 
she made him feel so much at home he did not 
know when he should be able to leave her, and 
to Charles the smile and the assurance were gall 
and wormwood. 

He dreaded every day that Frank Berwent 
would appear in Cambridge to ask for his money, 
perhaps to complain of him ; for, notwithstanding 
his old schoolfellow's pleasure in meeting him, and 
readiness to oblige him, Charles- Ellersby retain- 
ed too vivid a recollection of the boldness — ^per- 
haps we ought, in justice, to say harshness^— with 
which Fraitk Derwent had, on more than one oc- 
casion, made him hear a disagreeable truth, to 
suppose that he would prove a quiet subject xm- 
der imposition. Already Charles had dodged 
two or three old cloaks bes^ring a suspicious re- 
semblance to that with which he had become ac- 
quainted on the shoulders of Frank Derwent, and 
he had just concluded to call on Frank, t^ll him 
the cause of his delay, and ask his forbearance, 
when his hopes were revived by hearing Uncle 
Horace, on rising from breakfast, ask Mrs. Filers* 
by if she would be disengaged that morning, add- 
ing, " We must look over those accounts, and talk 
a little about business before I go, and I suppose 
I must make up my mind to leave my little £m 
here soon." 

Charles walked to the college that day VTith a 
more buoyant step and a brighter countenance than 
usual. He even forgot, in his joy, that " those acr 
counts" might make some inconvenient revelations 
to Uncle Horace. It would have cast a cloud 
over that joy could he have looked into his moth^ 
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er*s back parlour an hour afterward, and seen her 
sitting at a table covered with bills and receipts, 
with her handkerchief to her face, while Uncle 
Horace walked with an agitated step to and fix> 
through the apartment, and paused occasionally tb 
address her as follows: ^ You suffered as well as 
I frim the consequences of my weak indulgence to 
his father — the best and tenderest heart—" Here 
a spasm passed over Uncle Horace's features, and 
he turned away. After one or two rapid turns he 
paused again : '^ We suffered, but he suffered 
more. It was to save Charles from like suffering 
that I determined to pursue a very different course 
with him — to make him exact in his accounts, and 
prudent in his expenditures. In his education 
and his clothing — ^m all which was to be expend- 
ed for him by others, I have been liberal ; but in 
his allowance of pocket-money — ^in that which was 
to be expended by himself, I have been sparing, 
and ti^qW exact You have, however, rendered 
all my efforts abortive. Instead of the five dol- 
lars a month to which I limited him, here are ten 
dollars expended by him in one month, and twen- 
ty in another." 

Uncle Horace resumed his walk, and Mrs. El- 
lersby stammered forth, " I am very sorry, but I 
never meant to draw on you fi^r this money ; I al- 
ways intended to take it from what you allow to 
Emma and mysel£" 

*^ And what difference could this have made 1" 
asked Uncle Horace, in an impatient tone. '* Do 
you suppose it is the money I value 1 I assure you 
it is not ; and, to convince you of this, it is only 
necessary to tell you, that, since your husband's 

H 2 
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deatb, not a dollar has been drawn fixMtn his es- 
tate for the support of his family. It has been 
my pleasure to let it accumulate for his children." 

" How shall I thank you for such goodness !" 
began Mrs. EUersby. 

Uncle Horace was always impatient of thanks, 
and he cut her short with, " By aiding, instead of 
thwarting my views in relation to Charles : let no 
persuasion induce you to countenance what you 
know I would disapprove, or to aid him in con- 
cealing from me his extravagances. Tell him at 
once— this very day, that when he goes beyond 
his allowance of pocket-money, he must apply to 
me, and not to you. He fears me, and the dread 
of having to make this application will make him 
resist many a temptation to imprudence. Will 
you do what I ask V* 

" Certainly — ^I will tell him what you desire." 

" But that is not all : will you promise not to 
let him coax you out of the money which I give 
you for other purposes V* 

Mrs. Ellersby hesitated. " I will try," she 
said, at last, " to do all you wish. I have too 
deep a sense of my obligations to you, and too 
much deference for your judgment, not to do all I 
can ; but it is very difficult, when I have money 
in my hands, to resist my children's entreaties." 

** Then it is better you should not have it in 
your hands ; and, instead of paying you your quarr 
terly allowance in advance, as I have hitherto 
done, I will give it to you in three several checks. 
I will make these checks payable on the last day 
of each month, so that you will probably owe your 
money before you get it ; and even Charles's en- 
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treaties will not make you forget the daims of 
your creditors, I think." 

When Charles Ellershy returned at dinner- 
time from the- college, his uncle wa9 on die Watch 
for him, and as soon as he entered the parlour in 
which he sat, he accosted him with even more 
than his usual austerity : ** I hope, sir, I have no 
more of your extravagance to learn — ^that you 
have no debts abroad, after spending almost aU 
your mother's allowance, and Emma's, as weH 
as your own." As Charles remained in awk- 
ward and embarrassed silence, he resumed, in a 
yet more despotic manner, "Do you hear me, 
sir ? I ask if I have any more of your extrava- 
gance to learn ]" 

" No, sir," faltered Charles ; for he whispered 
to himself, " This is no extravagance of mine— I 
could not help the death of the horse ;" yet, not- 
withstanding this poor subterftige, his conscience 
was not easy, and the flush of shame for his cow- 
ardly falsehood rose to his brow. 

" Very well, sir," said Uncle Horace, seeming- 
ly without observing his embarrassment: "I will 
take care that you do not have it in your power 
hereafter to spend more than I choose to allow 
you, or if you do, you must get it ftom me, and 
not from your mother." 

Charles soon sought from Mrs. Ellersby an ex- 
planation of these words, and heard in reply the 
promise which she had made to hi& uncle, and the 
arrangements which he had planned for her fti- 
ture payments. He heard her with mingled an- 
ger and grief; and after bestowing a few vituper- 
ative epithets on his uncle, sat for some time with 
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his arms folded, in sullen silence. At length, 
looking up suddenly, he asked, "For how much 
wilKeach of. these checks he, mother?" 

" For one* hundred dollars : your uncle will 
pay our houserent himself, and I haye told him 
that twelve hundred dollars a year will be quite 
sufficient for the expenses of housekeeping, and 
for your wardrobe, as well as Emma's and mine." 

** Mother, give me one of those checks, and I 
will not ask you for anything— clothes, or any- 
thing else, for a year." 

Mrs. EUersby looked at her son with measure- 
less astonishment. 

" Give you a check for a hundred dollars ! Are 
you mad, Charles? What could you do with 
such a sum ?" * 

"I would tell you directly, mother, but you 
know you have promised to tell my uncle." 

Had Mrs. EUersby been accustomed to rely 
upon her own judgment, this speech would have 
inclined her to recall a promise which thus threat- 
ened to destroy the confidence hitherto existing 
between her son and herself — a confidence which 
was his strongest bond to virtue, and which no- 
thing could replace. But Mrs. EUersby was the 
least self-relying of mortals : she had been often 
ruled by Charles — ^Uncle Horace had now assu- 
med the direction of her impulses, and under his 
sway she answered, " I have promised to tell 
your uncle, Charles, and it is a promise I shall 
keep. Your Uncle Horace is no miser, as you 
lust now called him, but kind and generous. I 
learned to-day for the first time mat we have 
beeji supported by him ever since ^your father's 
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deadi, while his estate has been left untouched 
for you and Emma. I am convinced that he, has 
your best interests at heart, and I will not thwart 
his plans for you — I will not take on myself the 
responsibility of the evil I may bring on you by 
so doing." 

To Mrs. EUersby's weak, fearfiil, but tender 
nature, this last consideration was the most pow- 
erful one that could be presented, and Uncle Hor- 
ace, knowing this, had urged it again and again. 
Thus he had combated her affection by her af- 
fection, and the result was, that Charles could 
not draw from her any hope that he would ever 
become the fortunate owner of a check ^r one 
hundred dollars. 

At four o'clock that afternoon Charles EUers- 
by entered the office of Mr. Edwards. He had 
to wait a few minutes for Frank Derwent, who 
had not yet returned from his dinner. When 
they met, afler a hurried but cordial greeting, 
Charles drew his friend aside, and said, ** I am 
sorry, Derwent, that I was not able to keep my 
word with you about the money." 

" Oh ! it was of no consequence, EUersby; I 
have not wanted ifc: you are quite in time." 

"But I have not been able to bring it with me 
this evening : my mother will give me a check for 
it as soon as Uncle Horace is gone — she will not 
wait for that if you are very much in want of it; 
but he is so particular in looking into bank-books 
and everything of that sort, that, not wanting to 
draw a storm upon our heads — but then, of 
course, if you want to spend it — " 

** No, Ellersby, I do not want to spend it at 
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present. Indeed, I could get along for Boveral 
months to come with my twentyi^five dollars, un- 
less I should get a -cloak, as I have been fearing 
I might be obliged to do." 

" Suppose you go with me to my tailor's, Der- 
went. I am sure he will let you have as good 
and cheap a cloak as anybody can make, and not 
ask you K>r his pay under three months at least.'* 

Frank hesitated, for he had set out with the 
principle of not running in debt for anything; 
but when he urged this, Charles replied, " The 
debt will be mine, not yours, Frank, for I have 
the money with which you would pay it, and I 
shall really be unhappy if I prevent your getting 
what you need so much." 

Thus urged, and having felt of late the want 
of a warmer covering, Frank suffered himself to 
be persuaded, and accompanied Charles EUersby 
to a tailor's. 

"Mr. Little," said Charles, as they entered, 
**I have brought my friend, Mr. Derwent, to you 
for a cloak. If you give him a good and hand- 
some article on very reasonable terms and a long 
credit, he may prove a good customer." 

Frank gazed in surpise at his fluent friend. 
For the.first time it appeared to him that Charles 
EUersby had far outstripped him in the race to 
manhood, £ot he was reaay and self-possessed in 
an affair which he was conscious he would him- 
self have approached vnth timidity and hesita- 
tion. He knew not that, ever studious of the im- 
pression to be made on others, Charles EUersby 
was already an adept in many of those manoeuvres 
by which men of the world impose on each other. 
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Mr. Little, however, had been accuBtomed to deal 
with Charles EQersby and other bold promisors, 
and he looked sharply at the offered customer, 
Frank caught his glance and replied to it, ''I do 
not promise to mstke a very profitable customer, 
Mr. Little, but I will promise to be an honest 
one." 

" Then you will be a profitable one, sir," said 
Mr. Little, apparently satisfied with the examina- 
tion he had made, ** and I will accommodate you 
with pleasure." 

Frank was not very fastidi(His in his choice, and 
he soon found a good camlet cloak, which he pur- 
chased for fifteen dollars at three months credit. 
Pleased with his new acquisition, and satisfied 
that twenty-five dollars would answer all his de- 
mands for a longer time than that for which Charles 
lEllersby asked his f(»:bearance, he parted cheer- 
fully with his friend, who returned to Cambridge 
entirely relieved &om the anxieties which had 
lately proved so harassing to him. The present 
was everything to Charles EUersby's impulsive 
and unreflecting nature, and a postponement of 
any demand on him fi>r the payment of a debt for 
two or three months, delivered him as completely 
fix>m all care respecting it as a receipt in full 
would have done. 

On these months we need not linger. They 
were unmarked by any important event to either 
of our young acquaintances. Charles Ellersby 
still bore the pahn firom his fellow-students in the 
recitation-room* and the debating society, and pre- 
served much of his popularity by the lavishness 
with which he flung away his dnnmidied supplj 
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of pocket-money ; the wit with which, when it 
was gone, he quizzed his miserly old uncle, and 
the gayety with which he laughed off his own em« 
harrassments. Frank Derwent passed^ this dme 
in close and diligent study. As, having mastered 
the dry technicalities and tedious details of law, 
the science arose before him in its grand and true 
proportions, he gave himself up to it with enthu- 
siasm. Night after night found him still later and 
later in the office, reading by the light of the small 
japanned tin lamp which he had purchased for 
his evening studies. At length Mr. Scott com- 
plained : he could neither have any of his family 
disturbed at twelve or one o'clock to open the 
door for Mr. Derwent, nor was he willing to leave 
his house guarded only by the night-latch till that 
time. ' There was a sofa in the office. Frank 
asked and obtained permission of Mr. Edwards 
to sleep there. It was not an imcomfortable bed, 
ynth one of his cloaks rolled imder his head for 
a pillow, and the other performing the multifari- 
ous offices of sheet, blai^et, and coverlet. For- 
tunately, the office being warmed by a stove, but 
little covering was needed. After this arrange- 
ment was made, Frank usually read till two. 
o'clock; slept, or at least kept his couch, till near- 
ly seven; then rising, he rasde the fire, prepared 
his lamp for service another night, and, leaving 
the office to the earliest comers, repaired to his 
room at Mr. Scott's, where he made his toilet far 
the day. As this toilet was never very elaborate, 
he was usually ready for the breakfast at half 
past eight. The first two hours after breakfast 
were employed in school, and then he agidntook 
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his place in the office, to leave it only for dinner 
and tea. Sifch perseyerance could not fail to ex- 
cite the obseiication of Mr. Edwards. He was a 
silent man, of reserved manners, yet he rarely 
passed Frank vnthoat a smiling nod, a cordial 
shake of the hand, or an encouraging word. 

Does such a life seem to the young reader a 
joyless one— unvaried by social delights — ^un- 
cheered by gay amusements? It was a period to 
which Frank looked back from the brightest hours 
of his after life as pleasant to memory from its 
serenity. All the powers of his mind were exer- 
cised in a manner which his heart approved, and 
if he had no superfluity of means, he knew not 
yet the pinching hand of want. He had set be- 
fore himdelf a noMe aim, and he was approach- 
ing it surely and not slowly. The first shadow 
that darkened Frank's sky was thrown by a slip 
of paper sent him from the accommodating Mr. 
Little, containing certain cabalistic characters 
Mrhich reminded him that he had become that 
gentleman's debtor to the amount of fifteen dol- 
lars. He had already broken his last five-dollar 
bill, and he had not seen or heard anything of 
Charles Ellersby, or the hundred dollars he owed 
him, since the evening he had purchased his cloak. 
Greatly annoyed by the first dun he had ever 
received, Frank, went immediately to Mr. Little, 
an^ gave him a plain, imvamished statement of 
tlw) cucumstances which had made and still kept 
him his debtor. Mr. Little had acquired from 
hn intercourse with men some power of discrim- 
inating characters, and he believed that his pres- 
ent customer was true and honest in his intentions. 

I 
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That same power, however, left him ia doubt 
whether the intentioiis whose execiftion depend* 
ed on Charles EUersby's punctuality in paying a 
debt were of great value. For his own sake, 
this doubt was insinuated to Frank; but, as he 
would not risk offending a good customer in 
Charles EUersby, it was insinuated gently. 

" I think it would be as well for you to see 
Mr. Ell^rsby, and r^nind him of his debt, Mr. 
Derwent. B^ween study and play, these young 
college lads are apt to forget such things." 

This advice only strengdiened Frank in a de- 
cision already formed. He left Mr. Little's to 
seek a Cambridge coach, and in little more than 
half an hour he was inquiring for Charles El- 
lersby at his mother's door. He was not there : 
the servant thought he might be at the college. 
Thither Frank was proceeding, when, on turning 
a comer, he came suddenly upon him of whom 
he was in search, standing in the midst of a group 
of his young associates. To avoid him, even if 
it was desirable, was not now possible; and 
Charles EUersby did not attempt tiie impossible. 
He had not such command of countenance, how- 
ever, as to conceal from his companions that his 
visiter was unwelcome. 

"A dun, EUersby!" whispered one shrewd 
young man, so loudly that Charles Ellersby's 
face flushed vdth apprehension lest the whisper^ 
had been overheard by its object. 

An embarrassed silence followed the first greet- 
ing of the young creditor and debtor, and the in* 
troduction of Frank to the strangers present. 

**Have you just come?' asked Charles El- 
lersby at length. 
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" Y«>," replied Fraak; "and I must return 
immediat^y. Will you walk to the coach with 
me V* 

Charlea Ellersby could not re^e. One of 
his companions, more mischievous than the rest, 
offered, with a sly smile at Ellersby, to accom- 
pany them ; but Frank did not appear to hear 
him, and Charles only shook his head at him 
with a doleful expression of countenance. 

'' I am sorry, Ellersby, to be obliged to trouble 
you for that money," said Frank, as soon as they 
had removed so far from the others as to be be- 
yond their hearing. 

" I *am sorry to have given you occasion to 
trouble yourself about it, Derwent, but it has 
been utterly out of my power to get it for you. 
My imcle must have suspected me of some de- 
sign on my mother's purse ; for, instead of pay- 
ing her her quarterly allowance in money, and 
in advance, as he has always done, he gave her 
three checks, each payable at the end of a month, 
BO that Bhe could not anticipate anything at all ; 
and now, just as the quarter ends, here he is 
with us again.. He finds all so £ur this time that 
I think his suspicions will be set at rest, and he 
will return to his old ways. Then I shall have 
no difficulty at all in settling with you." 

" But it IS impossible for me to wait longer, at 
least for a part of it My own wants may be 
borne, but I cannot consent to make Mr. Little 
wait for his money." 

" Oh ! if it is only Little that you are anxious 
about, I will arrange with him for you." 
• " I should like no arrangement so well as pay- 
ing him the money." 
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** That is impossible at present, Dervwnt. I 
am as much meved as 'you can be about it, but 
I cannot do impossibilities. I will see Little^ 
and satisfy him perfectly, if that will content you 
for the present." 

" It must content me, if, as you say, more is 
impossible ; but I have now only a very few dollars 
left in my purse, and when they are gone I have 
no way of procuring more ; and though I spend 
but little, that little is for necessaries which can- 
not be relinquished." 

"I am sure, Frank, I am very sorry," began 
Charles EUersby ; but Frank was getting impa- 
tient of regrets that led to no action, dnd he 
interrupted him with, "Ellersby, I think even 
your Uncle Horace would feel my case to be a 
hard one ; and if you are afi:uid to go to him, I 
have a great mind to go to him myself, and make 
him pay me." 

Frank paused abruptly in his walk as he spoke, 
with that sturdy expression of countenance which ' 
Oharles EUersby recognised as the usual indica- 
tion with him of a fixed purpose. 

With nervous anxiety he laid his hand upon 
him, exclaiming, " I entreat of you, Frank, to 
listen to me first. If there was the least hope 
of success, I should long since have braved my 
uncle's anger rather than continue in your debt; 
but I know him so well that I was sure I should 
only make him furious with me, and induce him 
to take such steps as would effectually prevent 
me doing any thing for you. Now I can let you 
have something — here are two dollars ; it is all I 
have at present, but I shall soon have more ; and 
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Z will go back with yoa to Boston, aad this yery 
evening you shall have a note fiom Little, say- 
ing that he is perfectly satisfied to wait your own 
time." 

Frank, if not contented, was obliged to be 
resigned. The two youths returned together to 
Boston, and Frank received that evening the as* 
surance which Charles Ellersby had promised 
him fix>m Mr. Little. 

Again Frank returned with a quiet mind to 
his tasks. With much distrust of Charles E^ 
lersby's punctual performance of even his ver)r 
limited promise ** to do something" towards the 
payment of what he owed him, he now husband- 
ed the five or six dollars in his hands with even 
more than his past economy. Yet, with all his 
care, they were gone, and he had heard nothing 
fix)m Charles Ellersby. 

It was now the last of May. Two months 
bad passed since Frank Derwent's first visit to 
Cambridge, and he determined to go there again. 
He could not now, however, afford to ride there. 
He set out directly after dinner of a fine afier- 
Boon, and walked. Day by day Frank had 
repeated to himself, ** Charles Ellersby may not 
be able to pay me a hundred dollars, but he 
might surely, by' this time, have given me some- 
thing;" and, irritated by this constantly-recurring 
reflection, he had set out for C.amlnidge with 
angry feelings, and a firm determination that he 
-would not leave that place without at least a pait 
of his debt. But he reached Cambridge m a 
gentler mood, disposed to meet Charles EJlers- 
by's least effort to satisfy his demands willi all 

12 
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possible indulgence. What had caused this 
change 1 The sweet influences of nature, now^ 
in the first flush of its spring beauty. The fields 
were enamelled with flowers, his path was over* 
hung with the boughs of apple; peach, and cherry 
trees, and the air he breathed was perfinned with 
the rich fi^grance of their clustering blossoms, 
among whicn the wren twittered, and the robin 
poured forth her cheerfiil notes. Shut out for 
months fix)m the sweet sights and sounds of nar 
ture, they exercised unaccustomed power over 
b).B heart. He remembered how his father had 
taken occasion firom these sights and soimds to 
elevate his thoughts to the good Father " who 
made and loveth all." He thought of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton and Ida, with whom he had enjpyed so 
many rural walks ; he recalled their gentle poun- 
sels, and his promise to cultivate a loving spirit 
to all men, and his heart sofl;ened. Tears, gen- 
tle, tender tears, filled his eyes, and he became 
again in spirit a loving child, ** hoping all things, 
believing all things," and ready to show thirt: 
mercy to others which had been shown to him. 
Such is the eff*ect of our communion with unsin- 
ning nature. Nothing there obstructs our souls 
in their ascent to Him who has stamped upon his 
works something of his own glory ; but man — 
sinning man — ^rouses the evil spirit in his broths: 
man, ftom which the Holy One hides his fisu^e, 
and conceals himself in diick darkness. And 
thus did Frank Derwent find it to be on this oc- 
casion. 

On his arrival at Cambridge, Frank went at 
once to Mrs. Ellersby's. Charies Ellersby wiw 
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not at homb ; and, in pursuit ci him, !EVaxik wan- 
dered through Cambridge, sent hither and thither 
by various groups of young collegians whom he 
encountered, ever finding his search bcotless, till, 
worn in spirit and weaned in body, anger again 
burned in his heart, and he returned to Mrs. El- 
fersby's, determined to make known his griev- 
ances to her, or to Mr. Horace EUersby, if he 
were there. But he could find neither. Mr. 
Horace EUersby was not in Cambridge — ^Mr*. 
Ellersby was not at home. Such was the ser- 
vant's report; and, fatigued and dispirited, Frank 
turned his face towards Boston, leaving for Charles 
Ellersby a pencilled note, written at the door. It 
was a lovely evening, and dewy twilight yet lin- 
gered in the sky when he reached his home; but 
the gentle thoughts and tender memories which 
the same scenes had only a few hours before 
brought clustering around him, had been driven 
far away ; and if he shed tears, they were bitter, 
not gentle or tender. Thus is it that the fault of 
one brings not only misery, but sin, into the heart 
of another. 

Notwithstanding his fatigue, Frank passed a 
restless night, the question, " What shall I do ?" 
—a question to which he could find no answer — 
driving sleep far fix)m him. Again and again he 
counted over the little store that remained in his 
purse, but no effort of his arithmetic could make 
It more than sixty-five cents— a sinn that would 
not for two weeks fiimish his lamp with oil, and 
pay the kind old washerwoman, who had more 
than once carefully mended the clothes which she 
liad only engaged to wash. The next morning 
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Frank aroAe feyerish and tmre&eshed; and alill 
tfaroagh that day the same question was resound- 
ing in the depths of his soul*-not in the toae of 
an intelli|fent inquiiy, to which a prompt answer 
was expected, but as the despcdrmg cry of one 
who had exhausted all his energies, and knew 
not whence help was to come. Had Frank been 
quite well, he would doubtless haye met eyen dus 
crisis of his fortunes with manly ^irit; and by 
a d^;ermined prosecution of his just claim on 
Charles Ellersby, haye obtained what was ne- 
cessary for his yery limited wants, or haye sought 
some additional employment for which he might 
haye receiyed a remuneration in money : but 
Frank was not well. His constant confinement 
to heated rooms— -his nights spent in study in- 
stead of sle^) — had long since diminished his 
yigour^ and rendered him less able to resist the 
encroachments of disease. On the eyening of 
his return &om Cambitdge, heated by his walk, 
he had thrown up the sash in the office, and had 
remained sitting by the open widow, absorbed in 
painful thought, till aroused by the chill of the 
night air blowing on clothing damp with perspi- 
ration. A seyere cold was dte result, accon^- 
nied with slow feyer, which, while it inoreased 
his mental excitement, so confused his percep- 
tions as to preyent his forming any just decision. 
For three days, howeyer, he continued to perform 
his vaual labours as Mr. Scott's assistant, and to 
seat himself during the accustomed hours in ihe 
office of Mr. Edwards, with his book before him, 
though he yeas rarely able to understand the sen- 
tences oyer which his eyes rapidly glanced. A 
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tender mother, or sister, or friend would have 
soon seen the effects on him of days passed with- 
out food, and nights without sleep— would have 
marked the paleness of exhaustion displaced by 
fever's hectic flush, and his eyes, now dim and 
languid, and anon sparkling with unnatural brill- 
iancy. But Frank had neither mother nor sis- 
ter, nor observing friend near him. His powers 
were at length completely exhausted; and on 
the fourth day, as he stood in Mr. Scott's school- 
room, hearing a class recite from Horace, the 
book fell from his trembling hand, the air be- 
came dark around hhn, and, making a vain effort 
to grasp a chair, he fell to the floor in a fainting- 
fit. He was soon recovered from this, but it was 
to exhibit yet more alarming symptoms ; his senses 
wandered, and his pulses beat with alarming ra- 
pidity. 

Mr. Scott was greatly disturbed. ** Well, well, 
'well!" he exclaimed, "here is a trial: what shall 
I do with this young mani" 

Snatching his hat, and leaving the almost phren- 
sied patient in the care of some of the larger 
boys, he^ hurried off to consult Mrs. Scott. Nei- 
ther Mr. nor Mrs. Scott were inhumane people, 
but they belonged to that numerous class of per- 
sons who regard themselves as having no duties 
to ftilfil beyond the circle of their own families. 
If their affections had ever wandered beyond this 
narrow limit, they had been driven back, and 
years of scantily rewarded toil had made them 
feel that they owed the world little, and that the 
world owed them much. There was nothing in 
Frank Derwent*s case to quicken their dormant 
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flennbilitieB. He had pexformed bis allotted do- 
tieSy and received his idlotted remuneration, and 
there their associalicm had ceased. He had not 
even slept at their house of late, and to take him 
there now would be, as Mrs. Scott obs^red^ ''just 
like bringing any ooe in fix>m the street gcJj be- 
cause he happened to be taken ill at their door." 
/'But what are we to dol" asked Mr. Scott: 
" I do not know where to take him, and I camiot 
leave him where he is, or turn him into the street 
to die." 

*' I am sure, Mr. Scott, I am the lastp^rson in 
the world to wish you to do so inhuman a thing. 
-Poor young man I he would be quite welcome to 
the room he has had here, but who would hire a 
nurse for him 1 As to my nursing him, it could 
hardly be expected of me, I think, with so i|iiich 
as I have to do." • 

" Certainly not, my dear — ^I never thought of 
such a thing ; but something must be done with 
him, and what shall it be ? This was the qi&es- 
tion on which I came to consult you." 

** I am surprised you should come to consult 
me on it, Mr. Scott. There's but cme place that 
ever I heard of for people to be sick in that have 
no home and no friends to tako care of them, and 
that is the Hospital." 

Mrs. Scott had spoken the word which had been 
in her husband's mind &om the first, but to which 
he wanted another's sanction before he would give 
it v(Hce. There was no hesitation or delay, tbusre* 
fore, in adopting her suggestion, and in less than 
an hour the preliminaries were all arranged, and 
Mr. Scott, with a generosity for which he greatly 
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loaded himself, procured a carnage, in which, at 
his own expense, he conveyed the delirious and 
helpless Frank to the Hospital His youth, and 
the select language, interspersed often with quo- 
tations from lus favourite authors, in which he ut- 
tered the wild visions of his delirium, excited the 
attention and interest of the medical men who ap- 
proached him. It ^was very sad to see one so 
young and so gifted, for whom it seemed that life 
must yet have much in store, brought* thus to the 
last refuge of the pauper who hsLd outlived his 
friends and his resources, or of the wretch whom 
vice had impoverished and degraded. Well was 
it for the unfortunate youth that reason slept-— 
that the squalid misery, the loathsome disease, the 
disgusting profanity, which would have blasted 
his eyes and polluted his ears, were veiled from 
him by the cloud that enveloped his mind. He 
remained but a few days within their reach. 

Mr. Edwards was too much interested in his 
young eleve not to observe his absence from the 
ofRce, and, nfter a few days, to seek information 
respecting him. Calling at Mr. Scott's school fi>r 
that purpose, he learned fix>m that gentleman 
himself his present abode. We have already 
described Mr. Edwards as a man of few words- 
he now proved himself a man of prompt action; 
for, going immediately to his own physician, he 
induced him to accompany him to the Hospital^ 
and superintend the arrangements necessary for 
Frank's removal. 

Three weeks after this Frank Derwent awoke 
from what seemed to him a long sleep, and found 
n gentleman standing beside his bed, foeling 
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puke, while liis eyes were intently fixed on a 
watch held in his other hand. ''His pulse/' said 
the gentleman, ''has moderated very much since 
. yesterday, but it is very feeble: the greatest dan- 
ger now, I think, will be that the fever has redu- 
ced him too—" 

"He is awake, doctor, and I think he hears 
you," said another voice, in subdued tones, from 
the foot of the bed. Frank turned his languid 
eyes there,* and they met the anxious gaze of his 
mend, Mr. Edwards. 

All was strange around Frank, but he was too 
ill to do more than wonder at the strangeness. 
Days passed before he could ask a question. At 
length, as he feebly returned the kindly pressure 
of Mr. Edwards^s hand at his daily visit, he mur- 
mured feebly, " Where am I, sir 1" 

" With friends who will take good care of you, 
Mr. Derwent: when you are better able to bear 
talking, I will tell you how you came here." 

With this Frank was contented for a time, but 
as returning vigour restored the vivacity of his 
mental perceptions, his curiosity became greatly 
excited. The face of Mr. Edwards was the only 
famiHar thing that met his view. The physician, 
a man of kind, benevolent manners, was a stran- 
ger ; the elderly woman, who, after his departure, 
'usually took her place be»de his bed and spent 
most of her time there, was a stranger ; the walls 
which surrounded him — ^the neat but scanty fur- 
niture of the room in which he lay — the trees 
"which waved before the window opposite to him-^ 
all, all were strange ; and as he lay m that dreamy 
^tate U) which debility disposes, us, a thousand 
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fantastic and not unpleasing visions passed through 
his brain respecting the changes that seemed to 
have taken place in his condition during his ill- 
ness. Of one thing he felt assured : he was in a 
large house with many inmates, for doors were 
constantly opening and shutting, and the tread of 
many feet was heard passing through the halls. 
Though he could not sunmion courage again to 
question Mr. Edwards on the subject, he £re- 
ouently endeavoured to elicit ftom the nurse the 
desired information. He long failed to do so, yet, 
with less tact than Mr. Edwards had evinced, she 
suffered him to see that there was a secret which 
she was anxious to guard from him. Seeing that 
there was nothing to be gained from her by direct 
approaches, he determined at length to make her 
the subject of his first attempt at cross-examina- 
tion. 

" Nurse," said Frank to her one day, ''what is 
your name 1" 

" M'Dermot — and an hcmest name it is.*' 

" And have you lived here long 1" 

" Lived here — in Boston, is it 7" 

" No, in this house, I mean." 

" In this house 1 No, indade, i^d I niver set fut 
in it till the day you was brought here, and Dr. 
Welland come for me, and I was bound, you see, 
to do his bidding, becase he had bin a good fHnd 
to meself and me childer." 

" And do you like to live here 1" 

** Like to live here, is it 7 No, I can*t say I 
should like to live here, though I Ve bin in worse 
places than this hospidil too— why once I spent 
a whole month in .** The nurse talked on, 
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describing many abodes with which her pres^it 
one would compare favourably, but Frank heard 
her not All which he had so intensely desired 
to know was now known^he was in a hospital 
His bed, his lodging, his medical attendance, his 
nurse, his food, all were the gift of charity ; not 
of the charity awakened by sympathy with his 
sufferings or interest in himself, which, "twice 
blessed," brings the joy of heaven into the heart 
of him who gives, and fells refreshing as the dew 
of heaven on the parched heart of him who re- 
ceives, but the cold, sometimes reluctant and 
sometimes ostentatious charity of a public, to 
which he could be known only as one of many 
whom vice, improvidence, or misfortune had re- 
duced to dependance on their bounty. We mean 
not, by recording these thoughts, to throw dis- 
credit on the noble philanthropy which has given 
birth to such institutions. We regard as one of 
the chief ornaments of a city that building in 
which the homeless and friendless sick find shel- 
ter, but we feel, nevertheless, that the charity 
thus given blesses not like that which comes from 
a heart warm with affection and interest for the 
object of its bounty — ^from hands which minister 
tenderly to his wants, and from lips whose accents 
of gentle kindness fall soothingly on his ear. 
Frank Derwent had been cheered by the thought 
that there were those who pitied and cared for 
him — ^whose aid had been extended to him when 
he was unconscious of their kindness. The phy- 
sician, who smiled on him so benevolently — Mr. 
Edwards, who, with so many important engage- 
Hients, failed not to caH'on him each day — the 
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Tery nurse wbo attended him so assiduously, had 
become dear to him ; but now, all were thought 
on with bitterness. He had no friends — ^none 
who had been willing to shelter him in their hou- 
ses. Mr. Edwards came to see him, but he could 
care little for one whom he had allowed to be car- 
ried to a hospital — carried, perhaps, from his 
office, for Fraik remembered nothing of his first 
attack : the physician acted from no interest for 
him, but solely from a desire to perform the du- 
ties for which the public paid him. Such were 
the thoughts that stung the heart of Frank Der- 
\»rent, and knit his brow into a gloomy frown. 
•Dr. Welland, on making his evening visit, soon 
perceived that something had disturbed the equa- 
nimity of his patient, nor was he long in discov- 
ering what that something was. Frank asked 
hun to procure for him 9. sheet of paper, a pen, 
and ink. 

** Not yet," said Dr. Welland, gently ; " you 
must not attempt to write yet; in a few days, 
.perhaps, you may." 

" In a few days, sir, I hope to be out of this 
house, and I wdsh to write to a person who has 
money of mine in his hands to send it to me, that, 
before I go, I may pay to the uttermost farthing 
for all that I have received here." 

'* Where do you suppose yourself to be?" ask- 
ed Dr. Welland, surprised by the bitter energy 
of his manner. 

' "I know myself to be in a hospital, the proper 
abode for a friendless beggar — ^but I am no beg- 
gar; and had there been one kind enough to save 
me from such a fate, he would not have lost his 
reward." 
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There was one who would gladly have takeii 
you to his house, but who knew not of your* ill- 
ness till you had been brought here. He follow- 
ed you here and brought me with him, with the 
intention of removing you, I gave it as my opin- 
ion that you were too ill to be taken out of this 
house ; but he secured for you a separate room, 
engaged me to attend on you, and furnished you 
with a good nurse, and he comes every day to see 
that his benevolent designs for you are properly 
executed. Do you know who this is V 

** Mr. Edwards— Grod bles» him for it !" ex- 
claimed Frank, and burst into tears. 

Dr. Welland suffered him to weep for a while 
undisturbed ; then taking his hand, he said, with 
a smile, " You are willing to stay, nowl" 

" Oh yes, sir ! willing to do anything that yon 
and Mr. Edwards wish. Pardon me if I seemed 
unthankful to you before; I should have been 
grateful, I suppose, even for entrance into a hos- 
pital, when I must have seemed to all unable to 
pay for anything I received; but — ^* Frank paus- 
ed. 

" Gratitude is a difficult duty under certain 
eircumstances,'\ said Dr. Welland, vnth a smile; 
then added, in a graver tone — for Dr. Welland 
was a Christian — " It would be easier to us to be 
grateftil if we saw our heavenly Father's love in 
all that be^ls us ; but you are talking too much, 
and I must not let you say any more now. I 
hope I have relieved you of any feeling that 
might have interfered with your rest; but, lead 
this should not be the case, I will leave a sopo- 
rific for you." 
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From this time Frank's recovery was rapid. 
The reserved manners of Mr. Edwards, and his 
evident dislUv of any allusion to his own kind- 
ness, preve^flft those ardent expressions of grat- 
itude which Frank would gladly have made to 
him ; but with Dr. Welland, who was a man of 
different temperament, he had many long and in- 
teresting conversations. 

" And you do not feel discouraged by the pain- 
ful circumstances that have now befallen you 1" 
said Dr. Welland to him one day. 

" No ; I am rather strengthened in my self- 
reliance," replied Frank, with a smile. " I can 
never be worse off than to be ill, unconscious, 
without money, and yet, you see, I have not 
wanted ; and I am more than ever convinced 
that he who sets before him a true and noble 
aim, and pursues it by right means, has nothing 
to fear ; he will find or make friends, or he will 
be able to do without them." 

" I agree with you in the principle, though I 
should express it somewhat differently. God 
will raise up friends for him, or enable him to 
do vnthout them. We must never leave God out 
of our views of life, or all our conclusions vnll 
be vitiated. It is because a righteous power 
governs, and because his Providence is ever ac- 
tive, that the right triumphs surely, unfailingly, 
even when it seems to succumb. Even had no 
friend appeared to ward off from you the worst 
consequences of your present trials it might have 
^x)ved but a father's chastening, from which you 
should have come forth with a spirit purified and 
strengthened. I should rather, therefore, hear 
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Mr. Scott may teach you that t h^y aost coirect 
course of conduct sometimes &i]H^ secure £oar 



you say that your experience has strengthened 
your reliance on God than your self-reliance. 

h^mi 

us a kind and generous return, buTit^ never faik 
to seciure for us the favour of God, and his prov- 
idence can bring us into relation with a Mr* 
Edwards, or some other as efficient fiiend." 

We are never more impressed by the teach- 
ings of a spiritual counsellor than when disease 
almost compels our obedience to the divine man- 
date to ** commune with our own hearts upon our 
beds and be still ;'' and, with the guidance of 
such a friend as Dr. Welland, who had become 
deeply interested in his welfare, Frank Derwent 
left the Hospital with his pure and true, though 
somewhat vague religious emotions deepened 
and fixed into a religious principle— with his faith 
strengthened and his aspirations exalted. A be- 
lief in his immortality was now not only men- 
tally acknowledged — it was received into his 
heart ; and the long-agitated question, " For what 
shall I live 1" presented itself with a deeper and 
more solemn significance. He read again Mrs. 
Hamilton's treasured letter, and he felt, for the 
first time, the full import of those words, " Be 
^e servant of Him who is the source of all 
good." 

Dr. Welland was no visionary enthusiast ; and 
while thus attentive to the spiritual well-being 
of his young^friend, he was not indifferent to his 
worldly prospects. To his delicate and kind 
inquiries, Frank replied with an ingenuous con- 
fidence, which yet more engaged his interest 
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At the conclusion. Dr. Welland said, "Your 
firiend, Mr. Charles Ellersby, young as he is, 
is an adept, if I mistake not, in shirking a dun. 
I do not believe, if you go a dozen times to Cam- 
bridge, that you will see him. I will drive there 
Ibr you, and as he will have no suspicions of me, 
I shall probably catch him, and, I doubt not, bring 
you back the money, or some certain assurance 
of it. He cannot trifle with a man of my age as 
he would with a youth like yourself; but you 
must give me a note to him.'' 

Frsoik gratefully accepted his friend's propo* 
sal, and wrote a few lines to Charles Ellersby, 
requesting him to pay to Dr. Welland the amount 
still due to him. 

Rendered distrustful by repeated disappoint* 
ments, Frank expected Dr. Welland's next visit 
with ilo little anxiety ; and when he heard his 
step ascending to his room at the unusual hour 
of nine in the evening, his pale cheek flushed, 
and his heart throbbed with mingled hope and 
fear. Dr. Welland had too much tact to keep 
him a moment in suspense. 

" I have it," he exclaimed, with a bright smile, 
as he opened the door and entered. *' I saw Mr. 
Charles Ellersby this morning, and a handsome 
youth he is, to do him justice. He seemed greats 
ly disturbed when I first made known my errand, 
and a gentle hint of my intimacy with two or three 
members of the faculty was necessary to assist 
him in the discovery of any mode of immedi- 
ately paying his debt He then promised to 
bring me a check for the money this evening. 
He has just left me, aiid here is the check, h 
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is not payable till the last of September, but that 
is of no consequence.' The money is now secure^ 
and I will be your banker till then." 

Dr. Welland, as he concluded, placed ten dol- 
lars in Frank's hand, bidding him to apply to him 
again when it was exhausted. Frank had battled 
manfully with adverse circumstances, but such 
kindness made him again a child, and tears glis- 
tened in his eyes as, in faltering tones, he strove 
to express his gratitude for it. Before Frank 
removed from the Hospital, a more important 
service had been rendered him by Mr. Edwards 
and Dr. Welland together. Feeling that his ar- 
rangement with Mr. Scott, by appropriating two 
of the most important hours of me day, almost 
compelled him to the nightly labours which 
were so exhausting to his strength, they exerted 
themselves, and with success, to collect for him 
an evening class of young men, whose engage- 
ments during the day did not permit them to 
spend any part of it in study. The class consist- 
ed of five, who were to pay him weekly at the 
rate of one dollar each. 

" You can hire a furnished room at a hotel," 
said Dr. Welland, **if you are contented with a 
small one, and will go up two or three flights of 
stairs, for one dollar and a half a week, and with 
the remaining three and a half you can live at a 
restaurateur's far better than you have ever done 
at Mr. Scott's." ^ 

It was the middle of July when Frank Der- 
went removed from the Hospital to such a room* 
and resumed the study of the law. He attended 
his class from seven to nine in the evening. As 
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he could not prevail on himself to apply to Dr. 
Welland again when the ten dollars which he had 
advanced mr him were exhausted, the five dollars 
a week received from his class did much more 
for him than his friends had allotted t6 it. He 
did not, consequently, live so well as they had 
anticipated. Indeed, there were weeks when a 
pair of shoes, a pair of gloves, or some other 
equally necessary article of clothing, had to be 
purchased, that too little remained in his purse to 
supply him with any better meal than could be 
furnished by a loaf of bread and a pitcher of wa- 
ter in his own room. At such times he looked at 
bis check, counted the days to the last of Sep- 
tember, and took courage. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE CHECK. 

** The tartness of his face soon ripe grapei.*' 

CoripUamt. 

"A spirit high, 
That cftnnot fear and will not bow, 
Are written in his manly eye 
And on his manly brow.'' — ^Hallbck. 

In August occurred the commencement at 
Cambridge, and then Charles Ellersby received 
the rewards for which he had toiled. The high- 
est honour in his class was adjudged to him — his 
valedictory was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. At a supper given by him to the fellow- 
students from whom he was about to part, he was 
toasted and eulogized even to his craving hearths 
' content. Uncle Horace himself smiled on him, 
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while be made the most liberal arrangements for 
bis foreign tour, and his mother, as she held him 
in a farewell embrace, blessed him for the joy 
which his noble career had given her. Still over 
all these delights hung one dark cloud; with all 
this gratulation mingled one still, small voice, the 
voice of an accusing conscience, making haii^ 
discord with its melody. Charles EUersby'a ut- 
most desires had been gratified, and yet he wbs 
not happy. He had sailed for Europe a week 
before the last of September, the day to which 
Frank Derwent had been looking so long with 
pie asant expectation. On the morning of that day 
Frank did not go to the office at his usual ear- 
ly hour. He sauntered about the piazza of the 
Hotel, looked into some of the morning pa- 
pers, and so whiled away the time till ten o'clock, 
when he set out for the State Bank, on which his 
check was drawn. On arriving there, he was de- 
layed a moment in presenting the check by an old 
gentleman who was in conversation with the cash- 
ier. As the gentleman moved aside, Frank drew 
near and heard him say, '' It was the most un- 
pardonable carelessness or a bold robbery ;" to 
which the cashier responded, " You had better 
step aside, sir, and wait a while ; it may be pre- 
sented to-day. I hardly think the robber would 
be so bold or so ignorant as to bring it here, but he 
may have trad^ it off to some dupe who wilL" 
At this moment Frank presented his check. 
The cashier glanced at it with an indifferent, 
business-like air; but as his eyes rested on the lines 
which made one hundred dollars payable on diat 
day to Mary EUersby or order, with the signa- 
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tlire of Horace Ellersby, they lighted up with 
new meaning. He turned the check hurriedly 
over, and read, ** Pay to F. Derwent : Mary El- 
lersby." Looking fixedly at Frank, who stood 
with a very unconcerned air opposite to him, he 
asked, ** And who are you, sirl" 

Neither the question, the tone, nor the manner 
was very courteous, but on Frank's preoccupied 
mind this made no impression> and he answered 
simply, " The Francis Derwent to whom that 
check is made payable." 

Another stare was bestowed on him by the cash- 
ier, who then S9,id, "Pardon me, sir, for keeping 
you waiting a moment: I vnll attend to you di- 
rectly." 

He hurried away to the opposite side of the 
room, where the old gentleman who had just left 
him was standing. As they conversed together 
in whispers, Frank fancied that the old man's eyes 
were fixed once on him with an angry expression, 
but his companion moved between them, and in & 
few minutes the old gentleman was seen leaving 
the ^Bank. Still the cashier did not return to 
Frank, and, when moving tov^^ds him, he said, 
" I am in haste, sir, and should be glad to have 
the check I gave you cashed," he received the 
rude reply, " You must wait my time, sir," qual- 
ified, however, instantly by the gentler, " I will 
attend to you in a few minutes now, sir." 

Feeling in no little degree impatient of this en- 
ferced delay, yet too ignorant of the usual mode 
of doing business in a bank to be conscious of- 
M its singularity, Frank endeavoured to find 
some diversion from his angry thoughts in the 
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observation of passing objects. He had not been 
lomg thus engaged when his attention was attraot- 
ed by the old gentleman who had left the Bank 
after his entrance, and who was now returning to 
it with a brisk £^ep, and hurrying along, as it ap- 
peared, a more sluggish companion — a man seem- 
mgly of a different order, coarse in person, and 
ungainly in his movements. Frank's attention, 
once attracted to this pair, was soon riveted upon 
them. They were evidently approaching the 
Bank for the execution of some design, which, in 
their opinion, required haste. They entered — ^they 
drew near Frank — ^the old gentleman being in 
advance; but as they reached him, he moved 
aside, saying, in a quick, sharp tone, " There is 
the man — do your duty, sir." 

Frank had scarcely time to wonder at this ad- 
dress, when the other man advanced, and, laying 
his broad, coarse hand upon his shoulder, said, 
" You must come with me, sir — ^you are my pris- 
Dner !" 

He shook off the man's touch as if it had been 
pollution — ^he felt that it was^ This manifesta- 
tion of disgust was mistaken for an effort to es- 
cape, and &ie cashier, the old gentleman, and the 
constable placed themselves between him and the 
door, while the cashier cried out, " Take care, 
Simmons, he may have pistols." 

Frank smiled scornfully. 

*' Do not be alarmed, sir," he said, " I have 
no arms but those which Nature gave me ; but 
even so I will not yield myself unresistingly a 
prisoner to this man until I know by what au- 
thority he attempts to arrest me." 
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« ** By authority 6f a wan-ant issued by Justice. 
Gray, anil that's as good authority in this com- 
monwealth as any man peeds to have for what 
he does." 

Frank Derwent had, for months past, been 
placed in circumstances of peculiar trial, nerv- 
ing him to self-reliance, and training him to 
prompt decision. His small means, and the ne- 
cessity of pui^suing, at stated hours, employments 
often distasteful to him, had compelled him to 
exercise a powerful control over his own desires 
and impulses. The result of this discipline was 
a character strong in endurance, decided, and, 
when the fii-st wild buret of feeling had been 
mastered, cool and sagacious beyond his years^ 
An unconnected and almost friendless youth of 
nineteen, ho stood now in the most disastrous 
position in which an innocent man can be pla- 
ced, suspected of he knew not what crime against 
the laws, and he stood there with a collected and 
firm aspect, which doubtless seemed, to 'those 
prejudiced against him, a hardihood to be ac- 
quired only from a long acquaintance with crime 
and its consequences. He replied to the officer 
who had e*nswered his first question, "I shall 
|iot, of course, attempt to dispute such a war- 
rant ; but, before I accompany you, allow me to 
ask of what I am accused, and by whom 1" 

•' Of what you are accused I You insolent 
vagabond 1" exclaimed the old gentleman, start- 
ing forward, with anger sparkling in his eyes, 
and shai-pening his voice till it sounded like a 
cracked trumpet ; " so you pretend not to know ! 
bi|t you can soon hear, if you Uke, thajt you 

Li 
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are accused of being a thief and a forge 
thief and a forger, sir — ^and that I am the man 
that accuse you." 

" And pray, sir, what have I stolen from you 1" 
asked the amazed Frank, beginning to think that 
the whole aifair would prove the freak of a lu- 
natic. 

" You stole the check you brought here this 
morning from Mrs. Mary EUersby, and you for- 
ged her name, and I suppose you would have got 
her money, if I had not been a little too quick for 
you. Have you any more questions to ask, sir, 
or are you beginning to understand 1" 

** I understand far more, sir, than you do — some 
things which, for your own sake, and for the sake 
of Mrs. Ellersby, I would reveal to you in private, 
before this affair goes any farther." 

"Reveal tome in private! a good joke, truly! If 
I do not understand quite so much as you do of such 
afTaira, young gentleman — and I am very ready 
to acknowledge that I do not — ^I understand quite 
enough not to be gulled into giving you a better 
chance of escape than you have here, by going 
into another room with you." ' 

*• I do not ask you to go into another room — " 

"Come, come," interrupted the officer, "I 
have no time to stand talking here. If you've 
got anything to the purpose to say, say it ; and 
if not, come along. 

"I have this to say," said Frank Derwent, 
** that that check was given me by Dr. Welland, 
who received it for me when I was too ill to leave 
my bed. To this he will readily testify, either 
here or elsewhere ^ and agaiit» sir, for your owb 
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flake, I advise you, if you will not hear me, to 
hear what he has to say here, instead of compel- 
ling a revelation of it in open court I will re- 
main here quietly, under any guard you please, 
until he comes, well knovdng that a few words 
£rom him will release me from durance ; hut I 
give you warning, sir," fixing his eyes on Mr. Hor- 
ace Ellershy, and addressing hifn with stem em- 
phasis, *' that, though I will go so far to shield 
the innocent from sorrow and shame, one step 
farther, and my forhearance is at an end. If 
ou force me to accompany the officer of the 
aw heyond that door, my vindication shall he as 
* puhlic as my dishonour, and the world shall hear 
It, though it hreak your heart, and gentler hearts 
than yours." 

Frank Derwent*s resolute hearing, if it did not 
shake Mr. EUershy's confidence in his guilt, at 
least determined him to accept his offered terms. 
At the moment of Frank's arrest, fortunately, 
there were no persons present except those en- 
gaged in it and the officers of the Bank. Now 
others were entering, and, at the suggestion of 
the cashier, Frank went into an inner room, and 
remained there, guarded hy a constahle, v^hile a 
messenger was sent in search of Dr. Welland, 
bearing a slip of paper from Frank, on which 
was written, " Will you, my dear friend, oblige 
me by coming to the State Bank, and telling to 
Mr. Horace Ellersby, whom you wdll find there, 
from whom, and under what circumstances, you 
received the check for one hundred dollars which 
you handed me in July last For many rea- 
sons-— all, as* you well know, unconnected with 
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myself — this had better be done here than in 
court." 

We will not detain the reader with any attempt 
to sketch Frank Derwent's empdons during ms 
imprisonment. It seemed to him, doubtless, 
very^ long, but, in truth, scarce half an hour had 
elapsed since his entrance into the room, when 
the door opened, and he was warmly gpreeted by 
his friend Dr. Welland, 

" I know you do not like compliments," said 
the doctor, as he shook him by the hand, " but 
you must let me say how much I admire your 
conduct. I fear I could not have bfeen so for- 
bearing." 

Frank could not reply except by a pressure of 
the hand and a smile, which showed how happy 
fiuch praise made him* At this moment Mr. 
Horace Ellersby appeared. He had been to the 
magistrate from whom the .warrant had been ob- 
tained to withdraw his complaint, and he now 
brought an order to the constable to set Mr. Der- 
went at liberty. A douceur from Dr. Welland 
for the civility with which he had performed his 
duty caused this functionary to retire in good hu- 
mour. As soon as the door closed on him, Mr. 
Ellersby approached Frank Derwent, whose in- 
voluntary erection of his figure and rapid change 
of countenance evinced that, if he was forbearing, 
he w&is not insensible to insult. 

" I see," said Mr. Ellersby, in a softer voice and 
more subdued manner than Frank supposed it 
possible he could command, •* I see that I must 
employ a mediator with you, Mr. Derwent, be- 
fore I can hope to be beards Dr. Welland, will 
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you not tell your young friend that I grieve scarce- 
ly less for the injustice to him into which I have 
been betrayed, than for the Ibase villany from 
which we have both suflTered, and that I have no 
words in which to express my obligations to him 
for the undeserved forbearance that has saved my 
name from disgrace, and a worthy mother and 
sister from the bitterest sorrow 1" 

*' If I am vindicated from all blame in your 
opinion, sir, it is enough/' said Frank, still in a 
tone of reserve. 

"No, it is not enough," said Mr. Ellersby, 
warmly, " it is not enough ; I would have you 
feel that you have not thrown away your gener- 
osity on one wholly unworthy of it." 

" I have done nothing, sir, that deserves so fine 
a name as generosity — an hour's seclusion was 
not so terrible an evil." 

" That is not it : you threw away a glorious 
opportunity of revenging yourself. I called you 
thief and forger, and you could have said, * The 
thief and the forger was the youth for whom you 
- have toiled, whom you have held next your heart, 
sharing your blood, bearing your name' — you 
could have said this and proved it, and you fdr- 
bore to do it." 

" I forbore for his mother's sake." 

" Then in her name let me thank you : she 
cannot do it, for she must never know what rea- 
son she has for thanks. To reveal to her what a 
scoundrel she has for a son would be afflicting 
her uselessly. But I would do more than' thank 
you, Mr. Derwent — I would make you my friend. 
Can it not be 1" 

L2 
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Mr. Ellersby held out his hand : Fratik hesita- 
ted, but it was only for a moment: he looked into 
the old man's fac6, and as he met his eyes fully, 
there was in them so much honest, genuine feel- 
iae, so much with which his own nature sympa- 
thized, that, almost involuntarily, he received the 
hand extended, to him in a warm and friendly 
grasp. A 

. " That is right, Frank," said Dr. Welland, who | 

had hitherto kept silence, desirous that his young 
friend should act without any influence from him; 
** that is right ; for, however hasty Mr. Ellersby 
may have seemed, a moment's thought will show 
you that appearances were^ very much against 
you, and that, not knowing you at all, he could 
scarcely be blamed for his suspicions." 

** Though very, very blamable," said Mr. El- 
lersby himself, " for his hot-headed prosecution 
of them — ^but you have forgiven me that. And 
now that we are fiiends, may I ask your yet fer- 
ther forbearance for the unfortunate cause of my 
error 1 He is on his way to a foreign land, where 
he will probably remain for two years. Unwor- 
thy as he has proved himself — " The old man's 
voice faltered, his bosom heaved, and he turned 
away, unable to utter another syllable, and unwill- 
ing diat others should see all his emotion. Frank 
was astonished. He could scarcely believe that 
this was indeed the harsh, miserly old Uncle Hor- 
. ace whom Charles Ellersby had described to him. 
While Dr. Welland and he remained in respect- 
ful silence, Mr. Ellersby returned from the win* 
dow to which he had withdrawn. " I was about 
to ask," he said, " your continued secrecy on this 
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idlsur. I cannot excuse this unfortunate young 
man ; but his fault may, perhaps, find some pal- 
liation in what, I am afraid, has been my injudi- 
cious strictness. My unlimited indulgence en- 
tailed on one very deai* to me habits of reckless 
extravagance miich imbittered his existence, and 
in my desire to guard this boy from a like danger, 
I have, it may be, led him to dishonour." 

Both Dr. Welland and Frank gave to Mr. El- 
lersby every assurance of secrecy which he could 
desire. Dr. Welland added, " Do not judge too 
hardly of your young relative, Mr. Ellersby. He 
perhaps considered it as only taking his own. 
Many, it may be, would use, unlicensed, what 
belonged to a mother, who would not lay their 
hand on what belonged to any other." 

Mr. Ellersby shook his head. " The forbear- 
ance in that case, sir, cannot be from principle, I 
fear, but froia apprehension of the severer conse* 
quences which would follow detection : still, I will 
try to hope." 

" Ai^d let him see how you love him," said 
Frank, gently ; "he has an affectionate heart." 

" I hope he has — I hope he has : there lies my 
strongest hope ; but I have other things to think 
of now : wait here a moment, if you please." 

Mr. Ellersby went into the -outer room, and 
soon returned with a check folded in his hand, 
which he presented to Frank, saying, " Here is 
a check which Mr. Morel* will not dispute." 

Frank received it, but almost instantly offered 
it again to Mr. Ellersby, exclaiming, " Excuse 
ine, sir, I cannot accept more than what is due to 



me." 
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" You grieve me : did you not promise to 
gard me as a friend ?*' 

" I do — I do," said Frank, warmly. 

" Then accept that check at least as a loan, 
which you may return when you can. I knftw, 
from Dr. Welland, that the one fiundred dollars 
ai^er which you came here this morning is your 
all ; it must not be so while I, your friend, have 
a superfluity." 

" You are kind — ^generous : I thank you from 
my heart — " 

" The only way to thank me is to take it." 

"I cannot ; I am amply provided at present: 
should I ever want, I will come to you." 

" Do you promise this ]" 

" Sacredly." 

** I must yield to you, I see," said Mr. EUers- 
by, as he took the check from him. "I shall be- 
gin to think obstinacy belongs to your name: I 
had a friend once of that name, who, though much 
younger than I, came off conqueror in all our dif- 
ficulties, through his determination — ^his obstina- 
cy, I called it. I wonder if he were related to 
you." 

" I suspect not, sir ; my father was the only 
person of the name I ever knew." , 

"My friend was called James Derwent: I 
have not heard of him for many years — ^not since 
he became a professor in A College," 

" James Derwent ! A professor in A — ' — Col- 
lege ! That was my father, sir." 

" Is it possible ] Then, my dear boy, I have 
a hereditary claim on your regard. Come, spend 
the day with me to-day, and when you have an- 
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swered all my questions about yourself, I will tell 
you stories of your father's early days, and your 
mother's too." 

" My mother ! Did you know iny mother too, 
sir 1 I shall be rejoiced to hear of her, for she 
died when I was an infant, and my father rarely 
Bpoke of her." 

" I see that all your friends will be eclipsed by 
Mr. Ellersby, Frank," said Dr. Welland. 

" Oh no !" replied Frank, " not you — you and 
Mr. Edwards — ^my friends in my time of greatest 
need. Had it not been for Dr. Welland and Mr. 
Edwards, si?", I might have died in a hospital." 

•*I honour you, su*," said Mr. Ellersby, shaking 
Dr. Welland's hand, **I honour you both. I wiu 
get up a fit of the gout for your especial benefit: 
and how can I oblige yoiir firiend ?" 

" By getting into a law-siiit," said Dr. Welland, 
laughing. 

** I cannot do that : I am sorry, but I mudt re* 
serve all law-suits for our young friend here : it 
will go hard with me but I will find something 
to go to law about as soon as he receives his li- 
cense to practice." 

Thus pleasantly terminated an affair which had 
worn at the beginning such a threatening aspect; 
and with such friends to watch over his well-be- 
ing, we may leave our favourite, Frank Derwent, 
witbout anxiety, while we look after some other 
characters in whom we hope the reader is not 
wholly uninterested. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TRATELLERS. 

** That brow may beam in glory a while, 
That cheek mav bloom and that lip may naSiB, 
Bat cloads shall darken that brow of snow. 
And sorrow shall blight thy bo8om*s glow." 

Miss L. DATiMoir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton and Ida had sailed for. 
Havre in October, 18 — . On their voyage we 
need not dwell. It had the usual varieties of fair 
breezes and head winds, of storm and calm. In 
twenty-eight days after leaving America they were 
in France, where everything around them was 
new, and to Ida, at least, everything was an object 
of vivid curiosity and of romantic interest. They 
proceeded at once to Italy, and wintered at Pisa. 
Here their life was quiet and secluded* Mrs. 
Hamilton's health improved, yet she vras rarely 
strong enough to leave her home for more than a 
verv short walk. Ida took longer walks and rides 
with her father, in which they were occasicmally 
brought into contact v^dth other travellers; but 
Mr. Hamilton, whatever might have been his own 
desires, was induced by Mrs. Hamilton's languid 
condition and Ida's extreme youth to discourage 
any attempt to extend their social intercourse be- 
yond these casual interviews. Ida was in no dan- 
ger of finding time hang heavily on her hands. 
Her Italian and music master occupied a large 
portion of her day. Then she read with her mow- 
er, recited certain lessons to her father, and fill- 
ed up the intervals of time with walks and rides. 
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btf sitting in seeming idleness, gazing out on that 
lovely sky, and inhsding that soft air, she dream- 
ed enchanting dreams of all things beautiful, and 
pure, and bright in earth or heaven. It was at 
such moments that she needed a companion of 
her own age. Even to her mother she could not 
reveal those beautiful imaginings: she had an 
instinctive consciousness that they belonged to 
yimth — that youth only could sympathize with 
diem, and, " I wish Frank Derwent were here,'* 
was often the language of her heart. 

The succeeding summer was spent by our trav- 
ellers in roaming through Switzerland and Ger- 
many. In the autumn, returning to Italy, they 
visited all those scenes made interesting to us by 
historical or romantic associations, and took up 
th^ir residence at Rome for the winter. Mrs. 
Hamilton's health was now entirely restored, in 
appearance at least, and her heart turned long- 
ingly to her home ; but Mr. Hamilton said, *^ We 
shall never, I hope, have occasion to come abroad 
again ; let us show Ida something of the north of 
Europe, and especially of England, before we re- 
tom. Next winter she will be in her seventeenth 
year-— quite old enough, I think, to enter society 
with profit as well as pleasure. My plan is, that 
we shall spend the next winter at Paris, and* en- 
joy ourselves, and allow her to enjoy the varied 
society to which my letters and the introduction 
of our minister, Mr. C, may give us access : tiU 
winter we shall find enough to interest us, and to 
improve as well as delight Ida, in Sweden and 
Norway. After wintering at PariSy we will crois 
over to Eagiand— '* 
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" And when shall we go home 1 Oh ! if that 
word had half the sweetness for you and Ida thai 
it has for me !** 

*' And so it has ; hut Ida makes a home any- 
where. She has no overmastering associations 
with one spot of earth: like a bird, she can build 
her nest in any tree, and sing joyously there. I 
am like you — I long for home ; but we shall never 
leave it again ; and I should be sorry, after we 
had returned, to hear Ida say of anything we 
could have shown hei*, ' I wish I had seen that ;* 
and, for myself, I should feel grieved to go back 
without one visit to the home of my fathers. I 
must run into Scotland, and take one peep at the 
old place that my good grandfather loved so well. 
I am sure I shall recognise an old acquaintance 
in every tree and stone about it — he talked of it 
so much." 

Mrs. Hamilton never offered any serious oppo^ 
sition to her husband's wishes, and the plans he 
had thus hastily sketched in conversation were 
executed. After a very interesting summer tour 
through northern Europe, they came to Paris in 
October. There, through letters received from 
home, and through the American minister, Mr. 
C, who had been for many years well known to 
Mr. Hamilton, they were introduced to many 
persons, both among the French residents and 
the English and American visiters, whose social 
position rendered them desirable acquaintances 
to strangers. Ida enjoyed their society with the 
keen relish that might have been predicted at 
lier years of, her happily-attuned nature. All 
seemed to her true and genuine — the smiles tl^yt 
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greeted her, the kind expressions of interest, the 
assurances of regard. We are sorry to be com- 
pelled to state that Ida's wisdom was not sufH* 
cient to induce a suspicion even of the sincerity 
of the compliments lavished on her. It is true, 
she had not vanity enough always to believe them 
just, but the spesikers might think them so. They 
evidenced their kindness — their partial consid- 
eration of her, and thus she found everywhere 
food for her affections; and her cheeks often 
flushed, ' and her eyes sparkled with feelings 
scarce less exciting, yet purer than vanity. 
While Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton gratified their 
daughter's social feelings and refined tastes by 
joining the riunums of their friends, and giving 
her opportunities of hearing the finest music, 
and visiting every noted exhibition of art, they 
were sincerely desirous to discard fi:om the cir- 
cle of her pleasures all which could endanger 
the purity of her mind, or create an unnatural 
excitement destructive to her enjoyment of more 
sober and home-felt delights. 

One of Ida's favourite resorts was the Gallery 
of the Louvre, to which an admirer of the fine 
arts cannot go too often; and she readily con- 
sented, one bright morning in the latter part of 
Nbvember, to accompany Monsieur and Madame 
De la Croix and their daughter thither. Among 
the many objects of attraction in this splendid 
collection was 1 picture which Ida never passed 
without one long gaze. It was a simple portrait 
of a young man, holding a letter in one hand, 
and resting the other on a table. The perfection 
of the painting, as a work of art, made it valua- 

M 
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ble in the eyes of othetd, but to Ida it was tlie 
£ice itself, with its broad, bold brow, circled, not 
shaded, by raven curls — its dark, thoughtful eyes 
— ^its firm, compressed lips, in which dwelt the 
charm. She could have remained long beside 
it, for that face had power over both her meno- 
,ory and her imagination. It recalled a distant 
friend, with whom many pleasant hours and days 
had been passed in her home, but who had been 
strangely silent since she left that home. Had 
he forgotten his absent friends, or had he himself 
passed away from the scenes of their early asso* 
ciation " to that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns ?" Ida would believe neither of these ; 
she had too much faith for the first — ^too much 
hope for the last. Ida had never directed llie 
attention of her father and mother to her favour- 
ite picture — she had even interrupted her obser- 
vation of it whenever they approached, lest they 
should remark it. As Ida would have found it 
difficult to give a reason for this herself, "we will 
not attempt to give one for her, but leave it to 
the reader to discover the cause for himsel£ 
Strangers only were with her now, and she in- 
dulged herself in a longer contemplation of the 
familiar features. 

*' Ah, mademoiselle !" said Monsieur De la 
Croix, a talkative, lively old Frenchman, **it 
seem to me dat leetle picture ave great charm 
in your eyes." 

•* It reminds me of an old friend," said Ida, 
turning away with a blush. 

*• I thought it might be one jeune friend," said 
the Frenchman, archly ; but Ida was busy with 
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another picture, and did not, or would not, hear 
him. ' 

They had nearly made the circuit of the room, 
. when Mr. Hamilton joined them with his friend, 
Mr. L., the secretary to the American embassy. 
This latter gentleman had only lately arrived, 
and Monsieur De la Croix proposed returning 
towards the entrance of the room to show him 
some very remarkable pictures. In passing the 
portrait Ida carefully avoided even a glance at 
It, conscious that Monsieur De la Croix was 
looking at her with a very arch and meaning 
expression ; but her studied indiiference only 
drew his raillery upon her more certainly. 

" Ah, mademoiselle ! you forget your old 
£dend. Do you know, Monsieur Hamilton, dat 
your daughter has one very old fiiend in dis 
room — see ! here he is," he exclaimed, turning 
Mr. Hamilton towards the picture. 

" Frank Derwent !" ejaculated Mr. Hamilton, 
after a moment's glance. "It is a wonderful 
likeness — strange that I have not noticed it be- 
fore." 

"So he is your old friond too. Is he very 
old man, monsieur 1" asked Monsieur De la 
Croix, smiling significantly at Ida. 

*'No; he is a very young man, in whom, while 
he was yet a boy, Mrs. Hamilton and I took some 
interest ; but we have not heard from him since 
we left America. He probably thinks that ab- 
sent friends can do little for him." 

" He has very fine head — very fine," said Mon- 
sieur De la Croix. 

The significant glances of Mcmsieur De la 
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Croix, and a certain air of enforced composura 
oil Ida's part, had not escaped the attention of 
Mr. Hamilton ; but the raillery of the former 
brought no smile on his face. Indeed, there ivas 
a deeper gravity on his brow and unusual as- 
perity in his voice as he replied to the praise of 
l?rank Derwent's head, " Better head than heart, 
I fear." 

" Frank may have been ill, father," said a low, 
tremulous voice at his side. 

" For two years, Ida 1" 

" He may be dead, father." 

Mr. Hamilton's exclamation of Frank Der- 
went's name had attracted the attention of a 
yoimg man in another part of the room. Turn- 
ing quickly around, he caught the eye of Mr. L., 
t^e secretary, and, exchanging bows with him, 
advanced to take his offered hand. He listened 
vrith interest to the conversation respecting the 
picture, casting more than one admiring glance 
at Ida as she stood beside her father, looking 
even lovelier than her wont, &om the emotion 
which gave to her dark eyes a more thrilling 
expression, and to her delicate cheek a richer 
colouring than its usual delicate rose-tint. As 
that low, " He may be dead, father," fell on his 
ear, he raised his hat respectfully, and, speaking 
with an eagerness which sent a quick flush over 
his handsome face, he said to Mr. Hamilton, '* I 
am happy, sir, to be able to relieve your anxiety 
respecting your friend Mr. Derwent. I saw him 
a few months ago, and he was then quite well." 

" I cannot say I had much anxiety on the sub- 
ject, sir. Do I speak to a countryman 1" 
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The young gentleman gave Mr. L. a look of 
entreaty, and he introduced him as Mr. Charles 
Ellersby, from Boston. It was a name not whol- 
ly imknown either to Mr. Hamilton or Ida ; and 
few and trifling as were thdr associations with 
it, they grew into importance in a land where all 
around them was strange. The acquaintance 
thus casually commenced, soon ripened, there- 
fore, into something of intimacy. It was delight- 
ful to the wanderers in a fer land to gather to- 
gether and talk of home. There was to them a 
charm in Charles Eilersby's conversation beyond 
that of the most brilliant Parisian, and perhaps 
they scarcely recognised themselves that half 
his eloquence — his power to touch their hearts 
and chain their attention — lay in the familiar 
names which were so frequently introduced by 
him, with each of which was linked dear memo- 
ries of the tranquil past. Among these names 
Frank Derwent*s never was voluntarily intro- 
duced, and even Mrs. Hamilton's questioning 
gleaned but slight information respecting him. 
She learned that he was still studying law with 
Mr. Edwards ; that he had visited Charles El- 
lersby at Cambridge— for what purpose was not 
told ; that he had been ill, but was well again ; 
and that he had been attended in his illness by 
Dr. Welland, who seemed to be a great friend 
to him. 

** I am glad to hear that," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
'' for it is a proof to me that Frank continues to 
deserve the interest with which I have always 
regarded him. I know Dr. Welland to possess 

M2 
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a discerning mind as weU u a kind heart His 
friendship is an honour to any young man " 

It was an unusually mild winter in France, 
and early in December Mrs. Hamilton w^ 
tempted by a warm, sunny day to take the air 
in an open carriage. Ida accompanied her 
mother, and looked so lovely in Mr. Hamilton's 
eyes, as she took her place beside her, thai;, 
prompted by a little pardonable vanity, he de- 
termined to join them in their drive on the Bou- 
levards. Accordingly, giving such directions to 
the coachman as would enable him to find them 
without difficulty, he sent for a horse, and was 
soon beside their carriage. He was n«t disap- 
pointed in his expected gratification. More than 
one horseman loitered on his way, or returned 
upon his path, that he might cast yet another 
aomiring glance at the lovely foreigner, around 
whom the careless grace and unchecked joyous- 
ness of childhood still lingered. Ida was long 
unconscious of these glances ; but at length her 
heightened colour and downcast eyes showed 
that she had awakened to a perception of their 
meaning. As Mrs. Hamilton observed these ev- 
idences of sensibility, her heart smote her for 
exposing Ida to such influences — ^for Mrs. Ham- 
ilton was a Christian mother; and though she too 
had yielded for a moment to her parental vanity, 
the beauty she most desired for her child was a 
spiritual beauty-»-the ornaments she most coveted 
for her were meekness and humility. With the 
consciousness of wrong in her well-regulated 
mind came the decision at once to " cease from" 
that wrong, and she turned to Mr. Hamilton to 
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desire that he would order the coachman home. 
He saw her about to speak, and bent smilingly 
tovrards her. At that moment, his horse, star- 
tled by a loud call from some gentleman in the 
rear, plunged forward, and, unable to recover his 
seaJt, ho was thrown from the saddle. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton not only commanded herself, but pressed 
one hand on Ida's lips to check the scream which 
she felt must be issuing from them, while she 
strove with the other to open the door of the car- 
riage, in the vnld hope that she might reach him 
and disengage his foot from the stirrup, to which 
the heel of his boot confined it. Wild hope, in- 
deed! and vain as wild. The screams which 
she repressed were uttered by a hundred less 
interested spectators, and the horse rushed on, 
dragging the unfortunate Mr. Hamilton with 
him, while his wretched wife and daughter sat 
^zing on the scene in agony too intense for 
speech or movement Happily, aid was nearer 
than they thought. A young man, who had 
been approaching their party from the opposite 
direction, had seen the' disaster, marked the 
course of the flying horse, and wheeled his own 
suddenly across his path. The alarmed animal 
would have bolted, but the youth had watched 
his movements with a wary eye, and, relinquish- 
ing his own reins, flung himself forward, and 
caught those which dangled from the other 
horse's neck. He was jerked from his seat, 
and his arm rendered useless by a violent strain; 
but he had checked the horse, and given time to 
others to approach. It was a gallant action, and 
received the most lively demonstrations of admi- 
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ration from the impressible Frenclunen who iin« 
mediately surrounded him. A few seconds now 
sufficed to release Mr. Hamilton's foot from the 
stirrup, but he neither moved nor spoke. Sud- 
denly the crowd that had gathered around him 
opened to make way for two pale, tremUing 
women. They advanced--cast one eager look 
at the seemingly lifeless body ; and while the 
younger, with a wild, thrilling cry, which seem- 
ed the utterance of a breaking heart, sank faint- 
ing to the earth, the elder lady seated herself 
upon the ground^ and held out her arms for the 
head which another was supporting. It was a 
scene that softened every heart; and with the 
tenderest sympathy, that cherished head was laid 
upon her lap. She wiped the dust gently from 
the face, passed her hstnd lovingly through the 
dark hair touched with gray, pressed her lips 
again and again to the pallid 1hx>w, yet she ut- 
tered no sound, and no tear moistened her eye. 
The young man who had checked the horse had 
given orders instantly to call a surgeon, and he 
now approached. He felt Mr. Hamilton's pube» 
put his hand over his heart, and feh his head 
carefully. Mrs., Hamilton suffered him to do 
what he would, seemingly without any con- 
sciousness of his presence ; but when, after a sec- 
ond careftil examination, he said, ^* The man is 
alive, and, for aught I can see, he may yet recov- 
er," she looked earnestly in his face, and, clasp- 
ing her hands wildly together, burst into tears. 
All were ready to give their aid in executing the 
orders of the surgeon. Ida had been already 
placed in the diarge of an acquaintance, who 
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lia^ taken her, fainting as sbe was, into ber car- 
riage, and driven home with her. Mr. Hamilton 
was lifted cautiously into another carriage, and, 
supported by the surgeon and Mrs. Hamilton, 
w^as slowly taken to his hotel, whither Charles 
dlersby, the hero of the day, was also driven, at 
his own request, by a gentleman whose servant 
mounted the horse he had ridden, and which the 
pain in his arm rendered him now incapable of 
managing. 

This was early in December, and the flower- 
markets of Paris were bright with the wood-flow- 
ers of the spring when Mr. Hamilton rose for the 
first time from the bed on which he had been 
that day laid. The brain had sustained such in- 
jury from his fall that trepanning had been found 
necessary to the preservation of his life. Nor was 
this all : one of his thighs had been dislocated ; 
and, notwithstanding the best surgical aid, when 
he did arise from bed it was to move on crutch- 
es. 

Whether long-continued confinement, so wea» 
risome to a nature as active as his, had exhaust- 
ed his patience, or whether the injury to his brain 
had produced a lasting influence on his mental 
manifestations, could not yet be known ; but he 
rose fit)m bed irritable, imperious, and exacting. 
Charles EUersby had been unremitting in his at- 
tentions to him during his illness, and with him 
alone did he seem quite satisfied. He was nev- 
er weary of recounting his obligations to him, 
and more than once repeated to Ida that by her 
manner of receiving him he would judge how 
much she valued the life which he had preserved. 
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Had Mr. Hamilton seen Ida's first recentum 
of his preserver, he could not have doubted her 
gratitude to him. Again and again she had clasp- 
ed his hands in hers, and wiSi mingled smiles 
and tears avowed her obligation to him for more 
than her own life. At that moment there was 
scarce a request which it would have been possi- 
ble ^ him to make that Ida would have found 
it possible to revise; but there came sgberer 
thoughts when this first enthusiasm of gratitude 
had passed away. Still Charles Ellersby was 
received as a friend — a disting^uished, honoured 
fiiend — ^who, having conferred on her the highest 
possible obligation, might well claim in return 
all which she could with truth and honour give. 
But Ida began to have a dim consciousness thif 
Charles Ellersby was seeking the only gifi; she 
would have found it impossible to bestow on him 
— ^herself He had never spoken words of love 
to her; but looks and tones often betray the heart 
to a sensitive woman before man has summoned 
courage to reveal it, and Ida dreaded at each 
succeeding interview that Charles EUersby's 
words should confirm what his looks and tones 
had already told her. Fearing that her gratitude 
might be misconstrued into die foimdation of a 
folae hope, she became silent and constraiBed*r- 
her father said, cold and repulsive-— in his pres- 
ence. Charles Ellersby never reproadied her 
for this, but he often armed her own heart against 
her by his sadness. 

And why were these things so? Handsome 
in person, gentle and refined m manner, and pos- 
sessing a mind quick in its perceptions, tasteful 
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in its maiiifestatkmB, and of more than oidinaiy 
culdvation, Charles EUersb^ wanted only oj^r- 
tunitj to render himself popular in any society ; 
and'diis opportunity had been furnished in Pai^ 
18 by the prominent position in*ivhich his gal- 
lant deliverance of Mr. Hamilton had placed 
him. Brave hims^ almost to a fimU, no quality 
^ns a Frenchman*s admiration more surely than 
bravery; and Charles Ellersby found himself a^ 
ter that event, introduced by hifii own countrymen 
with. pride, and received everywhere with snem- 
pressemeiU delightful to a nature which drew its 
support from others, not from itself. Circum- 
stances more favourable to a lover's hope of awa- 
kening interest in a young and sensitive heart 
could not be conceived; yet, with all her knowl- 
edge of this admiration, with her ready acknowl- 
edgment of his claims to it, and her deep sense 
of obligation to him, Ida felt that the inmost 
sanctuary of her heart was closed against Charles 
Bllersby. 

Why this was so was a question she had ofben 
asked herself, and asked in vain. She could not 
answer it to her own satisfaction. It certainly 
was not that she either was, or fancied herself in 
love with another. Perhaps it was that Charles 
Ellersby bore no resemblance to that type of ex- 
cellence which existed in her soul. Ida was no 
philosophical analyzer of character, but her in- 
stincts were as true as the reasonings of the phi- 
loBcmher, and she probably feU that Charles El- 
lersby's highest good, his God — ^£br such does our 
highest good become to us^-^was not hers. If 
she saw diat his jioble impulses and anuable feol- 
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ings broke forth into spontaneous action only on 
such sudden and overpowering occasions as Mr. 
Hamilton's danger had presented — that, when- 
ever .tiiere was time for thought, even these were 
held subordinate to the desire to please — he might 
have excited her interest — stimulated by grati- 
tude, that interest might have become an earnest 
and lasting friendship, but it could never have 
acquired the character of that reverent love which 
eveiy right-minded woman feels to be ess^itial 
to her happiness in married life. But, whatever 
was the cause of Ida's indifference, her father saw 
it with daily increasing impatience. 

" Ida, why did you not ride with EUersby to- 
day ? I heard him ask you, and, as Monsieur and 
Madame D^ la Croix were going, you could not 
have refused from any notion of propriety." 

** I did not wish to ride," replied Ida, colour- 
ing. 

Her father said nothing, but he looked at her 
earnestly, almost angrily ; and Ida, unable to bear 
that look, rose and leffc the room. 

" It seems that to save the father's life is no 
way to recommend one's self to the daughter,'* 
said Mr. Hamilton, peevishly. " Ida could scarce- 
ly be more repulsive than she is to Ellersby. I 
am sorry, for his sake, that he is so evidently in 
' love widi her." 

This was said to Mrs. Hamilton, who now rare- 
ly ventured to oppose her husband on any sub- 
ject; but this was one of such deep interest— one 
which, involving Ida's happiness, so nearly affect- 
ed her own, that she could not be silent. 

"I hope," she said, in very, gentle accents, 
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'* that; you would not think it desirable that Ida, 
at little more than sixteen, should return his 
love." 

" And why not 1 I am no friend to early mar- 
riages, it is true, nor should I choose a long en- 
gagement for my daughter; but I should consid- 
er It preferable to relinquishing a connexion so 
very desirable in all respects.*' 

** But can we be quite sure that a connexion 
is desirable between parties so very young as 
Ida and Mr. Ellersby ? Her character is scarcely 
formed, and his seems to me even less decided.** 

*^ He seema to have reconmiended himself as 
little to your favour as to Ida's. I believe there 
is no other person having the pleasure of his cu;- 
quaintance who does not regard him as a deci- 
dedly 'agreeable and amiable young man." 

liffrs. Hamilton sat for a moment silently look: 
ing down. Tears had risen to her eyes, for there 
was something cold and harsh in her husband's 
tone which deeply wounded her; but she would 
not look up till those tears were dry, lest they 
should seem to reproach him. ** Whatever Mr. 
Ellersby may be in character," she said at length, 
'* he will always be an object of the deepest in- 
terest to me. My obligations — I cannot talk 
of them, Edward," she exclaimed, breaking off 
abruptly, and pressing her lipsto the hand which, 
affected by her manner, he held out to her. They 
remained thus for some moments, silent, with 
hand clasped in hand, and heart answering to 
heart; but other remembrances jawoke in Mrs. 
Hamilton's mind, and she continued, *'I asree 
with you, Edward, that our young fiiend is very 

N 
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agreeable, and he seems amiable— we must not 
pronounce on that positively, you know, till we 
nave been domesticated with; him — ^but, granting 
him to be amiable, there is something else whidb 
must be ascertained before we could confide our 
Ida to him — " 

"Whatisthatr 

*^ That he holds good principles, and holds 
them firmly. I have doubts on this point, Ed- 
ward—" 

Mr. Hamilton dropped his wife's hand as he 
said, " You require domestication before you will 
decide on a person's temper, but on the more im- 
portant point of his principles you can pronounce 
on the slightest acquaintance." 

" No, Edward, I have not pronounced — I have 
only doubted: yet many who keep a vigil^it 
guard over their tempers in society, conscious 
Siat unamiableness is there the unpardonable sin, 
unveil their principles, or want of principle, with- 
out an apprehension." 

The conversation was interrupted by visiters, 
and but a few days after Ida was relieved from 
the constraint of Charles EUersby's presence. 
He set out for Italy, bidding her adieu with an 
unembarrassed expression of regret, which bore 
so little resemblance to the despair of a disap- 
pointed lover, that Ida blushed at the remem- 
brance of her own fancies respecting him, and 
reproached herself for having allowed those fen- 
cies to repress the exhibition of her gratitude and 
her friendly regard. As soon as he had lost the 
society of his young favourite^ Mr. Hamilton be- 
came impatient to quit Paris. • His surgeons ad>- 
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vised that he should not attempt to travel tillhis 
health was more perfectly restored; but, closing 
Ills ears to their counsel, he proceeded rapidly 
to London, and in less than a roitnight after part- 
ing from Charles ETlersby, he dated his first let- 
ter to him from a London hotel. In that letter 
he wrote, ** I feel more assured every day that I 
was right in mj judgment of Ida, ani m/advice 
to you. Already I read in her face many * com- 
punctious visitings' in relation to you, when I 
speak of the obligations under which you have 
placed us. She has been frightened at the thought 
of love ; but if the little god will only wear Qie 
gxtise of friendship for a while, her heart will be 
thrown open to him, and when he is established 
there he may appear in his proper character. 
You acted your part admirably in your farewell 
visit. I had no idea you could do it so well. Ida 
cannot forget you or your claims to her friend- 
ship, at least with her crippled father before her> 
and I think I may promise you that when you 
have completed your tour through Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Germany — ^for I will not consent to your 
proposition of lessening your area of travel — 
more than one heart will rejoice to .welcome you 
here.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN A NEW POSITION 

*' ToiliniT, rejoicmg, Mrrowing ; 
Each morn will see aome task begun, 

Each evening see it close ; 
Something attempted, scnoething done. 

Will earn a night's repose.''— Longfellow. 

That restless activity which usually distin- 
guishes single gentlemen and ladies of a certain 
age, and which probably arises from their want 
of those admirable domestic safety-valves or vents 
for superfluous excitement, husbands, wives, and 
children, marked in no small degree the charac- 
ter of our old friend Mr. Hcarace Ellersby. It 
is in consequence of this restless activity that we 
seldom find anything commonplace or mediocre 
in tha old bachelor or old maid. They are gen- 
erally marked characters — ^marked either for good 
or evil. They are either the best people of our 
acquaintance, the most actively benevolent, the 
most kind-hearted, the most charitable, the pro- 
moters of innocent mirth, the angels of consola- 
tion to their society, or, their activity taking an- 
other direction, they are the most laborious stu- 
dents, the most- indefatigable in their pursuit of 
wealth, the most fearless reformers, or the most 
envious, spiteful, tattling busy-bodies. All with 
them is in superlative. Mr. Ellersby might have 
challenged a high place in two of the classes into 
which we have divided the order of celibiates. He 
was the most actively benevolent cmd kind-heart- 
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ed of beings — ^he was the most universal of re- 
formers. He rarely visited a poor family whom he 
liacL fmmished with a dinner without finding some- 
thing to rectify in their manner of cooking it. The 
child whose heart, he had rejoiced by a liberal 
present of money, generally had its pleasure aba- 
ted by his lessons on the proper mode of spend- 
ing it. He had loved and laboured for his neph- 
ew's family, yet he had alienated the heart of 
Charles Ellersby by thwarting his inclinations 
and checking his pursuits. The manner of Frank 
Oerwent's introduction to him, however, had pla- 
ced him in so commanding a position in his es- 
teem, that he had not attempted to exercise his 
reforming powers on him — all his activity in that 
sphere was the activity of benevolence. Frank's 
advancement in his profession seemed now his 
most pressing care. He visited Mr. Edwards, 
and consulted him in regard to the best means of 
accomplishing this object. To his questions Mr. 
Edwards replied, ** Mr. Derwent's talents are of 
the first order, and, having applied their whole 
force to his professional studies, he is now, after 
not quite three years of study, better prepared 
foi* admission to the bar than most young men 
after four ; if he could, for another year, attend 
the law-lectures at Cambridge, and have the ben- 
efit of the excellent library there—" 

" Thank you, sir, for the suggestion ; it shall 
be done," said the ready Mr. Ellersby. 

It was done. There was nothing painful or 
humiliating to Frank Derwent in tibe aid thus 
extended to him in his professional education. 
With a natural pride in having proved that he 

N 2 
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could accomplish all which he had planned for 
himself, unassisted, he had yet a clear perception 
of the great advantages offered by Mr. EUersby's 
generous arrangements for him; and so far as 
these arrangements contemplated his advance- 
ment in his profession, and enabled him to take a 
higher aim m his pursuit of it, he accepted them 
firaiikly, with no painful emotion sullying his 
gratitude. But when Mr. EUersby would have 
gone farther, desiring to increase his comforts or 
lessen his labours, Frank was unyielding in his 
re^isal. In vain Mr. Ellersby would have redu- 
ced his expenses, by persuading him to leave his 
lodgings in Boston and take a room at Mrs. El- 
lersby's in Cambridge. " I must be there a great 
deal," said the kind old gentleman, ''and I want 
somebody to talk to besides women." Frank 
smiled, but remained firm to his resolution. His 
evening class had increased to eight pupils. He 
could therefore afibrd to avail himself of the 
coaches between Boston and Cambridge at lea^ 
owe a day. His plan, accordingly, was to go to 
Cambridge by the earliest morning coach; to 
spend his day in the library or the law-school, 
taking his dinner wherever he could get it most 
cheaply, and to return to Boston on foot for his 
evening duties. To this plan he resolutely ad- 
hered for the succeeding year. If bad weather 
compelled him on some days to ride twice, his ex- 
penses were equalized when line weather came, 
by walking the same number of times. Do not 
let the reader think these details unimportant, 
because minute, for it is by a firm adherence to 
a fixed piupose in seeming trifles that a decided 
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character manifests itself. Few will abandon at 
once a deliberately formed purpose, but many- 
most — ^will suffer themselves to be woa from it 
by a surrender, little by little, of some point es- 
sential to its character or necessary to its accom- 
plishment 

The long-anticipated moment came at last 
when Frank Derwent was to prove how great 
was the result of nearly four years of laborious 
study. Who may paint the excitement of that 
hour 1 Now it was to be tested whether he had 
overrated his own powers — whether the confi- 
dence with which he had cut himself loose from 
Mr. Berryl's guidance, and undertaken to steer his 
own course on the ocean of life, was the wise 
resolution of .a mind conscious of power, or the 
rash, hqadstrong impulse of an impetuous nature 
— now it would be seen whether he might ration- 
ally hope to reach his desired haven, or, stranded 
on the shoals of a vain self-confidence, remain a 
wreck to warn others fixjm his dangerous path. 
In that hour lay his justification for the past as 
well as his hope for the fiiture. Yet, with all 
^ these causes of anxiety, when Mr. Edwards call- 
ed for him in the morning, he was ready to ac- 
company him without delay, and no trace of ag- 
itation could be found about him, ^||^ess a some- 
.what graver expression of counteiwince and a 
more pallid complexion should pass for such. 
The hour passed, and with what result none could 
doubt who saw the beaming eye and glowing 
cheek of the young aspirant to legal honours, as 
he replied to the grave but earnest congratula- 
tions of Mr. Edwards, and to Dr. Welland's friend- 
ly grasp. 
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Mr. Ellereby now exerted himself with in- 
creased activity in his young friend's cduse. He 
had many friends in Boston to whom he now in- 
troduced Frank, urging on him the acceptance 
of every invitation which these introductions pro- 
cured for him. His consuhations with Mr. Ed- 
wards became yet more frequent, and Dr. Wel- 
land expressed serious apprehensions lest the old 
gentleman should commit an assault, or connive 
at a forgery, to give his young friend a case. 
Frank Derwent returned this warmth of kind- 
ness with a glowing heart. He accepted Mr. 
EUersby's introductions and their consequent 
invitations gratefully, for he felt the great ad- 
vantage, both to mind and manner, of the asso- 
ciations to which they led. Social pleasures 
were luxuries which he could now in some de- 
gree afford, since, in addition to his evening 
class, Mr. Edwards gave him a great deal of 
writing to do, for which he was liberally paid. 
Nor was this the only kindness he experienced 
from his former teacher. He frequently, through 
his influence, threw into his hands petty cases, 
which, if they did not greatly increase die con- 
tents of his purse, familiarized him with public 
speaking, and gave him an opportunity of evin- 
cing his powers. He soon became remarked 
for the readiness with which he seized the main 
points of a case, the quickness with which he 
could arrange his plan of attack or defence, and 
the command of language which made this plan 
immediately available. These were valuable 
qualities, and caused him oflen 'to be called on 
when an off-hand effort was required. 
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To SO much of light had Frank Derwent work- 
ed his way through a darkness which, but for the 
steady ray shining within him, would have been 
utter. There were yet clouds in his sky. Days, 
"weeks, and months passed over him without em- 
ployment except what he received from Mr. Ed- 
wards. He had to undergo all the mortifications 
of a de])utant in any line, unsustained by social 
influence. Many a time did he leave the courts, 
at which he had passed a weary because an idle 
day, with a heart over which despondency brood- 
ed, and where it would have rested if he had not 
driven it off by the reflection, " I am not living 
for reputation or for wealth, but for the right, for 
the holy, for the approximation of my nature to 
these ; and here, even in these disappointments, 
iriay this, my life, be found !" 

More than half a year had passed since Frank 
Derwent's admission to the bar, when, as he was 
entering the office of Mr. Edwards one morning, 
a gentleman issued from it whose face was fa- 
miliar to him, though he could not, for some min- 
utes, attach a name to it. At length it flashed 
upon him that this was his old acquaintance, Mr. 
Broadhip:st — ^but Mr. Broadhurst so much paler 
and thinner, so subdued in tone and colouring, 
as painters would say, th.at it was not wonderful 
he should have doubted his identity. 

"Was not that the wealthy merchant, Mr. 
Broadhurst 1" he asked of Mr. Edwards. 

" It was Mr. Broadhurst — ^no longer a wealthy 
merchant," Mr. Edwards replied. " Poor man ! 
within the last three years ill fortune seems to 
have attended all his undertakings." 
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" But surely in such a time he cannot have lost 
all. . He seemed to me to have such numberless 
resources — all cannot have failed him." 

" He has been to me this morning to seek my 
aid in saving his last ten thousand dollars." 

" And can you do it ? But I beg your pardon 
— ^you are engaged, I see." 

" No, these papers can wait. I am hardly 
able to answer your question till I have satisfied 
myself on another — whether I vnll have anything 
to do with his case. I declined it at once ; but he 
persisted in leaving his papers with me, notwith- 
standing I gave him very good reasons why he 
should choose any other rather than myself. The 
truth is, I suspect he finds it rather difficult to se- 
cure an able man where the pay is so problemati- 
cal ; for, having nothing, he can only offer a per 
centage on the amount recovered. He bids high, 
certainly, twenty per cent. ; but there, you see, 
would be two thousand dollars at once gone 
from his ten ; and I, you know, can only ascer- 
tain the law in his case. I could not plead for 
him — ^he must employ another, and give anoth- 
er fee ; it is absurdity to think of it : I will put 
up his papers at once ;" and Mr. Edwards began 
to tie up again a package which he had unfolded 
while speaking. Frank Derwent had listened 
with the deepest interest to this explanation, and 
now hurriedly placed his hand on that of Mr. 
Edwards, as if to prevent his proceeding. 

"Excuse me," he exclaimed; "I fear you 
will think me arrogant; but if I could — ^if 
you thought it possible for me to plead in this 



case — " 
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Mr. Edwards looked at him with surprise, and 
"with a heightened colour Frank resumed, "I 
only meant that .if this were possible— if you 
thought I could do justice to the case — ^my ex- 
ertions should not cost Mr. Broadhurst any- 
thing." 

'* I do not doubt that you could do as much 
justice to it as any man, but it is probable that 
Mr. Broadhurst would ijiot think so ; but for the 
fear of this, I would have proposed you at once. 
I might make his employment of you the condi- 
tioii of my engaging with him, or — stay ! I really 
think I can arrange it. I will offer td undertake 
the case, and make the twenty per cent, cover 
all expenses, provided he leave it wholly to my 
management, and ask me no questions about it. 
In that way I shall get rid of a great many use- 
less and wearisome consultations vnth him, and 
he will know nothing of you till he sees you in 
court, when it will be too late to object. If he 
refuse my proposal, I will send him his papers, 
and we will all be just where we were." 

Mr. Broadhurst was too well pleased to secure 
the services of so able a counsellor as Mr. Ed* 
wards, and to escape any farther tax upon his ex- 
pected ten thousand dollars, to reject his propo- 
sal. Once, indeed, he made an effort to ascertain 
whom Mr. Edwards had associated with himself; 
but there was something so decided in the man- 
ner with which that gentleman requested him to 
resume his papers if he could not entirely conr 
fide in him, that he never repeated the effort 

Frank Derwent had given himself wholly up. 
to the preparation for this case. For one month 
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he discondnued his evening class, declined all 
social recreation, and was to be found in the in- 
ner room of Mr. Edwards's office through most 
of the day and much of the night. At length the 
day of trial came, and Frank appeared at court 
with many feelings contending for mastery in 
his heart — proud self-approval — humble grati- 
tude to Him who had blessed his efforts with 
success — ^pity for Mr. Bj'oadhurst, mingled with 
some amusement at the thought of the dismay 
with which he would probably recognise his 
pleader. He ventured but ,a hasty glance to- 
wards that gentleman as he sat surrounded by 
merchants, to whom this case, involving, as it 
did, a question of insurance, was interesting on 
their own accounts, and by old £riends, to whom 
it was interesting for his sake solely. In that 
momentary glamce he was not recognised either 
by Mr. Broadhurst or Mr. Berryl, who was seat- 
ed at his side : but his youthful appearance pro- 
duced a very infavourable impression. ^ 

" That scoundrel, Edwards !" whispered Mr. 
Broadhurst to his firiend : " I trusted to him be- 
cause I thought his own two thousand dollars 
would make him careful; and here, instead of re- 
taining L. or W., he has picked up some young- 
ster, because, I suppose, he will work for little 
or nothing^ — and see, he has G. and O. opposed 
to him. .The case is lost, sir — ^the case is lost !'* 

Mr. Berryl was very much of the same opin- 
ion, though he strove to give his friend such hope 
as might be derived from " Nothing's lost till it's 
tried. He may be better than he looks for." 

The case was opened by the counsel for the 
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underwriters, whose argument occupied the court 
till the hour of adjournment on the first day. Af- 
ter the court had adjourned, Mr. Broadhurst, 
whose nerves were somewhat disturbed by the 
speech to which he had just listened, addressed 
Mr. Edwards with, " What did you think of that 
speech, Mr. Edwards?" 

" Very good speech — G. always makes good 
speeches," replied Mr. Edwards. 

"Very effective on a jury, I should think," 
said Mr. Broadhurst, with an anxious glance. 

"Very; that simple, straightforward manner 
has great effect." 

" Whom have you got to oppose himi I sup- 
pose I may ask now. He seems a very young 



man." 



« 



He is a very yoimg man," said Mr. Edwards, 
quietly, and, turning towards Frank, who had re- 
mained behind, looking over the notes he had 
taken of Mr. G.'s speech, and whose full face 
had not been presented to Mr. Broadhurst and 
Mr. Berryl except in the momentary glance we 
mentioned, he electrified them by calhng, " Mir. 
Derwent." Frank approached, and was intro- 
duced by Mr. Edwards as his friend, Mr. Der- 
went. His courteous bow was stiffly returned 
by both gentlemen, who then, without any far- 
ther attempt at conversation, passed on. 

" And that is the yoimg man whom you wished 
to place in my employ," said Mr. Broadhurst, 
after a silent walk of some minutes. 

" Yes," said Mr. Berryl ; and both were silent 
again. 

We wonder if it occurred to either of them to 

O 
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question whether, amid the fluctoations of our 
changing world, it were wise to draw our mo- 
tives of action and arrange our plans of life 
widi reference to existing circumstances alone, 
or to set before us, as the object of ultimate ef- 
fort — as that for which our powers were to be 
cultivated and exercised — ^that for which we 
were to live— any of the world's idols, wealth, 
or power, or fame— anything less enduring than 
our own spirits. Such questioning might, we 
think, rationally have followed the meeting, in 
fuch altered relative positions, of ^he orphan 
boy, who had been left, four years before, to 
the conflict of life, with no helper but Grod, and 
no hope but in the energies wherewith he had 
endowed him, and of the merchant of almost 
princely wealth, and, as he had flattered hii^self, 
of inexhaustible resources. 

The next day Mr. Broadhurst appeared in 
court with a very sombre expression of counte- 
nance, and a deep sigh and a more downcast 
look as his young pleader arose told his friends 
that he anticipated little result from his &£- 
forts. As Frank proceeded with his speech, 
however, he raised his eyes — ^he fixed them upon 
him — his countenance expressed pleased atten- 
tion — ^it brightened into anticipated triumph; 
till at length, turning to Mr. Berryl, he whisper- 
ed, "Very extraordmary young man, sir — ^very 
extraordinary young man !" 

But there was not one in that crowded court- 
room who did not hear with interest a speech 
clear, simple, yet full of a fervid, natural elo- 
quence. Frank spoke with confidence, for fail 
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argument had been submitted to Mr. Edwards, 
and he felt assured that he had not permitted 
him to come forward ignorant of any point of 
law which it involved. Carefully avoiding that 
great transgression of good taste, too common 
among public speakers — ^mention of himself — ^he 
yet gave a life-like sketch of Mr. Broadhurst's 
mercantile relations, of the stupendous interests 
ifvhich had depended on him, of the thousand 
ramifications, of trade and property to which his 
counting-room had been a common centre when 
first he knew him. He took occasion to pay him 
a well-merited compliment on the sagacity, the 
wide-reaching powers of calculation which had 
held these relations in union, and guarded these 
interests from danger in the most perilous times. 
Still more highly did he praise the integrity 
which, when danger could no longer be averted, 
stood as a shield between it and those who had 
confided in him. **My client's interests have 
been prostrated," he said, in the conclusion of 
this part of his address, '* his property has been 
scattered to the foiur winds of heaven, but fear- 
lessly do I challenge any man to prove that he 
has not faithfully rendered to every one his own— 
diat he has ever claimed from any what was not 
his, both in law and in equity. That he is not now 
departing from this rule of his life I stand here 
to show." Here followed an investigation into 
die law of insurance, and into the facts connect- 
ed with the present case. Long as Frank Der- 
went's speech was, none seemed weary of it, and 
when it was concluded the case was committed 
to the jury without farther discussion, and they. 
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without leaving their seatsi eave a verdict in fa- 
vour of Mr. Broadhurst, adjudging to him the 
whole amount claimed, and throwing on the de- 
fendants the costs of suit > 

Mr. Edwards forgot the advantages gained for 
himself by this verdict, while he turned to clasp 
Frank Derwent's hand, and to meet his beaming 
countenance with a smile of answering pleasure. 
But other friends pressed around him. Mr. El- 
lersby might have been seen among the audience, 
the centre of a group of ladies and gentlemen, 
whom he had led there by the promise of a very 
interesting speech, the subject and the speak- 
er being alike carefully concealed from them. 
Among the gentlemen were some of those to 
whom Frank Derwent had been introduced by 
Mr, Ellersby, and these now approached him. 
Mr. Ellersby did not accompany them. He was 
endeavouring to persuade one of the ladies of the 
party to remain till he could bring Frank Der- 
went to speak to her. This lady was dressed in 
the deepest mourning, and her long black veil, 
partially drawn aside, revealed a face pale and 
sad, but of exceeding loveliness. Even those who 
had known her best would have required more 
than a glance to recognise in her the joyous, 
beaming Ida Hamilton. There was the pure, 
transparent complexion — there were the golden 
locks, no longer floating in ringlets around her 
face, but put plainly back from the polished 
brow — ^there were the soft hazel eyes, but where 
were the smiles that played once around the 
dimpling mouth, and lit up those eyes till they 
seemed the messengers of a glad spirit calling 
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on ofiier spirits to rejoice with it 1 These smiles 
had long since vanished from Ida's face. She 
^vas accompanied this morning by two other 
ladies and a young gentleman, whose fine person 
viras shown to the best possible advantage by his 
carefully arranged dress, and whose face was only 
saved from the charge of effeminate beauty by 
die closely-curled brown whiskers which sur- 
rounded it, and by the mustaches with which the 
finely-curved upper lip was clothed. Ida had 
come to please Mr. EUersby, with little expecta- 
tion of pleasure for herself; but at the first tones 
of the speaker's voice she raised her veil and 
looked earnestly at him ; for, deep and manly as 
were those tones, there was yet a sound in them 
which touched her heart, and spoke to her of 
"auld lang syne." She could not see his face, 
and her memory was of one not so tall as he on 
whpm she now looked by more than a foot ; yet 
there was something in her heart which told her 
that she could not be mistaken — ^that she saw be- 
fore her the companion of her childhood, Frank 
Derwent. She continued to gaze on him — she 
seemed to listen, yet she heard not one word — she 
was far away from present scenes, in the home 
of her childhood, with him who was speaking 
there, and with the father and ipother whom she 
had lefr sleeping side by side in the hallowing 
shade of an old church in Scotland. Mr. EUers- 
by, who had learned all Frank Derwent's histo- 
ry—of which his early association with Ida Ham- 
ilton formed no unimportant part — ^had intended 
a pleasant surprise u>r her, and now, when he 
turned to claim her admiration for his young 

2 
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friend, and to read her glad recognition ip her 
face, he saw large tears rolling down her cheeks^ 
and falling unheeded on her lap. To Mr. EUers- 
by's proposal of bringing Frank to speak to her, 
she replied, " Not here, sir ; I shall be glad to 
see. Mr. Derwent, but not here." 

" Then, my dear, I must leave you, for I must 
shake hands with him, and tell him what I just 

overheard W say — ^that it is the best speech, 

with the least nonsense in it, he ever heard from 
so young a lawyer." 

While Mr. EUersby went to greet his friend, 
Ida, accepting the arm of Charles EUersby, fol- 
lowed his mother and sister from the room 



CHAPTER X. 

LOVE AND DEATH. 

** A fearfal sign stands in thy hoase of life : 
An enemy — a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet : Oh, be warned !** 

COLI&IDOS. 

** Thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee.** 

BABTOir. 

We Stand within the ruined temple whose or- 
acles have become dimib, whose shrine is unten- 
anted, and whose mouldering arches echo the 
low, sad music of the winds, instead of the peal- 
ing anthem and the devout response, with far 
deeper emotion than the same temple would have 
excited in its perfect beauty, and with all its gor- 
geous rites. Is it not thus when that most glori- 
ous temple of the Deity, the human mind, is seen 
in its decay] Is there a heart so insensible that 
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it does not bow with reverent awe when we 
listen f6r the oracles wont to proceed from that 
Gflirme, and hear but voices sad or discordant as 
tlie moaning or the conflict of the winds 1 And 
if' this temple be one where we have worship- 
ped, in which God has manifested himself to us, 
"wrell may we say, while we prostrate ourselves 
Tjefore it with a feeling for which we want a name 
tenderer than tenderness, and more reverent than 
reverence, that "there is no sorrow like unto our 
sorrow." 

So felt Mrs. Hamilton and Ida, as day by day, 
-week by week, and month by month brought 
deeper conviction that the strong mind and the 
steadfast heart on which they had rested were 
strong and steadfast no more. Mr. Hamilton's 
physical health seemed to be perfectly restored ; 
his frame had never been more robust, his cheek 
had never worn a richer glow ; but he who had 
been the least selfish of human beings — whose 
love had been an expansive principle, going out 
to those he loved, and attracting them to his sphere 
only by the gentlest sympathies, had now become 
irritable, suspicious, and exacting ; while his in- 
tellect, once so active, so rapid m its decisions, 
was now sluggish and vacillating. On one sub- 
ject alone did he never vary — in his deep sense 
of obligation to Charles Ellersby, and his wish 
that Ida would repay that obligation by herself. 
On this subject alone had Mrs. Hamilton ventu- 
red to oppose him, but, gently as her dissen^fkas 
given, it had of late excited such a storm of Mo- 
tion that she dared not repeat it. The advice he 
had himself given to Charles Ellersby, wise as it 
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certatnly was, he had not power himself to fidopt; 
for no sooner had Ida begun to regard Charles 
EUersby as a friend, and to accuse herself of un- 
pardonable coldness towards him, than he remo- 
ved the remorse so favourable to the growth of 
a tenderer sentiment, and restored her confidence 
in her first impressions by his scarcely veiled al- 
lusion to his own wishes. Ida's nature was firm 
as well as gentle, and, had her father been as in 
times past, she would have met these allusions 
with a decided expression of her own feelings, 
and an appeal to his heart, which then could not 
have been made in vain ; but now, she could only 
feebly parry thrusts that sorely wounded her, lest 
she should inflict a wound on him in return. 
Mrs. Hamilton suffered for both: she saw her 
child^ joyous eyes grow dim, her cheek pale, 
and her brow marked by the touch of care, yet 
she could not open her arms to her, and bid her 
weep out her sorrows on her mother's bosom, 
for that would be a tacit confession that he who 
wrought the sorrow was blameable, and she could 
not even imply blame to him now. 

Thus wearily wore on the summer, during 
which the little party, seemingly cheerful, yet 
enclosing in its bosom such seeds of sorrow, trav- 
elled through some of England's loveliest scenes. 
In the autumn they went to Scotland, on a visit 
to Sir James Hamilton, a young baronet, who re- 
sided on the estates which had been the home of 
MilkHamilton's fathers as well as of his. Their 
visit was prolonged from week to week, at the 
solicitation of their hospitable and agreeable en- 
tertainersy Sir James and Lady Hamilton. A 
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new interest, inspired by these unseen yet famil- 
iar scenes, arose m Mr. Hamilton's mind ; some- 
thing of his old, quiet cheerfulness returned to 
him, and hope gave back to Ida her buoyancy of 
step and frame, and to Mrs. Hamilton the health 
which had seemed of late again rapidly failing. 
About the middle of December Mr. Hamilton 
spoke of returning to London. " To London !" 
exclaimed Sir James and Lady Hamilton at once; 
and the former continued, " That will never do : 
you have seen its wonders already, and you will 
have no society there for many weeks to come. 
The dullest of all places in the world to a visiter 
is London at this season." 

To all remonstrances Mr. Hamilton only re- 
plied, ** We must go." 

" Spend Christmas with us," said Sir James, 
** and Lady Hamilton and I will accompany you, 
at least as far as Edinburgh." 

Thus urged, Mr. Hamilton replied, " I could 

not forego so agreeable a prospect for anything 

' less binding than a positive engagement. I am 

to meet a friend in London who will probably 

be there now quite as soon as I shall." 

'* Cannot your friend come here ] We shall 
be happy to see him, and if he has never been in 
Scotland, he may be pleased with such an oppor- 
tunity of- visiting it" 

** I thank you," said Mr. Hamilton ; adding, af- 
ter a thoughtfril pause, " I doubt not he will be 
pleased to come. I will vmte to him in London 
by to-day's post, and will remain with you, at 
least, till I hear from him." 

Mrs. Hamilton glanced apprehensively at Ida, 
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and saw that this anticipated friend had excited 
some painful foreboding in her mind too. The 
foreboding was just ; and, as soon after the re- 
ception of Mr. Hamilton's letter as railroad cars 
and stage-coaches could bring him, Charles El- 
lersby arrived at Dunsinane, the seat of Sir James 
Hamilton. Travel had wrought its usual effect 
on Charles Ellersby. He had acquired from it 
piore ease of manner, greater readiness and ver* 
satility in conversation. In the art practised &om 
his boyhood — ^the art of adapting himself to the 
companion of the hour — ^he had become more 
than ever an adept. He glided now so grace- 
fully from one extreme of opinion to another, that 
it must be a severe critic indeed whose temper 
he would ruffle in his passage. Mr. Hamilton 
was delighted with his arrival, and received him 
as a son. Sir James and Lady Hamilton pro- 
nounced him one of the most agreeable young 
men they had ever known. Even Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's unfavourable impression, the result of ob- 
servations made in her earliest interviews with 
him, were charmed away, and she sincerely wish- 
ed that Ida could receive him as her father de- 
sired. That this could not be, she read, however, 
in Ida's ingenuous countenance, and in her avoid- 
ance of those attentions which Charles Ellersby 
pressed on her with more confidence than he had 
formerly done, or than he would now have dared 
to do but for Mr. Hamilton's encouragement It 
may appear as strange to the reader as it did to 
some of Ida's friends, that a girl of warm affec- 
tions and quick sensibilities should remain cold 
to so pleasing a wooer. 
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** Sbe is attached to another, you may depend 
on it," said Sir James Hamilton to his wife, '' or 
else it is rank coquetry." 

'* Ida is too simple-hearted — ^has too much truth 
of character to be a coquette ; and her mother 
tells me she has been so little in society abroad, 
that it does not seem prQ]i)able she has formed 
any previous attachment. At home, you know, 
it was out of the question — she was a child when 
she left there.*' 

Perhaps the enigma might have been solved 
by the recollection that repulsion or attraction 
can only take place when two objects are brought 
within a certain distance of each other, and this 
in the moral as well as in the physical world. 
Had Charles EUersby not attempted to approach 
nearer to Ida than to the rest of the party, he 
might have been to her, as he was to them, an 
agreeable acquaintance or a valued friend; but 
when he would have drawn nearer, a certain 
want of sympathy became perceptible, and an 
instinct, which it would be fortunate for woman 
if she more frequently regarded, repelled her 
from him. 

Mr. Hamilton viewed the coldness of Ida 
with more than regret — with deep and evident 
dissatisfaction. Long before it was perceived 
by others, Mrs. Hamilton saw that the ^socia- 
tions connected with his present abode had lost 
theii softening influence over him, and that all 
Ms old irritability had returned. Who shall 
paint her anguish as the gleam of his old, happy 
nature, which had made her heart glad, became 
day by day overclouded? More alarming symp- 
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toms, too, became dimly visible to ber waytcbfiil 
eyes. A sudden failing of tbe limbs had more 
than once passed with others for dizziness ; but 
the contortion of countenance which she had de- 
tected at such times had made her dread a worse 
—she scarce knew what— evil. She would have 
given worlds to confide her fears to some medi- 
cal man ; and, with a faint hope that she might 
find courage and opportunity to do this to Sir 
James Hamilton's family physician, whose abili- 
ties commanded her respect, though his brusque 
manners did not invite her confidence, she fre- 
quently sought his society durihg his visits to 
Dunsinane. Whether Doctor Bums was flattered 
by this apparent appreciation of his excellencies, 
or really attracted by MrSi Hamilton's agreeable 
qualities, we know not, but he certainly treated 
her with more than usual gallantry. He had 
more than once listened when she spoke— a 
compliment seldom paid to woman ; and, meet- 
ing her one morning abroad with Lady and Mr. 
Hamilton, he offered her his arm, and when she 
had accepted it, walking on with his usual rapid- 
ity, soon left her companions fer behind. Mrs. 
Hamilton felt that so favourable an oppoitunity 
for the accomplishment of her desire might nev- 
er again occur ; and though her quick walk and 
her agitation scarce left her power to breathe, 
she made a mighty effort, and found, as we aU 
do, that in that first effort lay all the difficulty of 
her undertaking. She told Doctor Bums of the 
severe injury received by Mr. Hamilton in Paris, 
and with a trembling voice, and a heart full al- 
most to bursting widi the pain of saying what 
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might be deemed an irreverent word of him so 
loved, she hinted at the subsequent change in 
his manifestations of character, and then, telling 
briefly, hurriedly, her present fears, asked if they 
were groundless, 

" Groundless ! Humph ! no, indeed !" said 
the medical man, meeting the eager, searching 
gaze of her eyes, dilated by agony, with a quiet 
glance. *^ Excellent grounds. He must be bled 
and dieted." 

" But how can' I approach the subject with 
him? How can I induce him to consult you, 
unconscious as he is of the evil 1" 

" Let me ajone for that. I will frighten him 
into consulting me." 

" But I should not wish him to know that I 
have spoken to you." 

" Certainly not— certainly not. Don't you 
think I have had such patients before 1 He 
must never be excited on any subject.* You 
must always let him have his own way." 

Mrs. Hamilton thought of Ida, and ventured to 
say, " That may not always be possible." 

" But you must — at least you must seem to give 
up : he must never be contradicted, I tell you." 

By this time they were approaching the house, 
aiid so far in advance of the others that Mrs. 
Hamilton had time to press back her anguish 
into her heart before her husband appeared. 
That day, at dinner, Doctor Bums managed to 
obtain a seat next to Mr. Hamilton, and as the lat- 
ter gentleman was helping himself to a glass of 
wine, the doctor laid his hand on the decanter 
aitd said, ** Why, you must not drink that!" 
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•• Why not, sir V* asked Mr. Hamilton^ with a 
smile, supposing some jest to he intended ; but 
it was with a very grave countenance that Doctor 
Bums answered, ** Because it's poison for you. 
Pretty medical men they must have in France, if 
they did not tell you that" ; 

** They did tell me so while I was ill, but I am 
well now, and free from the control of your pro- 
fession — the greatest tyrants on earth, doctor." 

" Well now, are you — well now 1 I suspect, 
if you could take a peep at ycJur own brain, you 
would not want wine in a hurry. Why> sir, the 
man who has had such a blow on the head as you 
have had, never is well enough again to dnnk 
wine. Did you not tell me die other day that 
you were dizzy 1 - See what your dizziness will 
come to if you drink wine." 

** Come, come, doctor," cried Sir James, who 
had just given his ear to the dialogue between his 
physician and his guest, *' you must not attempt 
to extend your rule to the table— Mr. Hamilton, 
we will take a glass of Champagne, just to show 
the doctor that here, at least, we are free." 

Mr. Hamilton smiled and bowed, but before 
he could fill his glass a sudden pain made him 
raise his hand to ms head. Doctor Bums saw the 
movement, and exclaimed, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, " There, now — ^that's well, is it 1" 

" I believe I must leave you alone as the cham- 

S'on of our freedom to-day. Sir James," said Mr. 
amilton; **you see I am in the very clutches of 
our tyrant, and must submit for the present." 

Mrs. Hamilton's heart bounded with joy, for 
she hoped diis was but the commencement of a 
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course wHch would restore her husband com- 
pletely to health. The next day, however, Mr. 
Hamilton dined with Sir James at a neighbouring 
gentleman^s, and either forgetting or disregarding 
the observations of Doctor Bums, he drarJt wine 
— ^temperately, it is true, for that he always did 
— yet Sir James, probably having had his atten- 
tion awakened by Doctor Bums, perceived that, 
little as it was, the wine excited him. Almost as 
soon as he drank it his face became flushed, his 
voice louder, and his style of speaking more pos- 
itive than usual. These indications mduced Sir 
James to hasten their return home. Both Lady 
and Mrs. Hamilton had kept their rooms in the 
morning from indisposition, and Charles Ellers- 
by had declined accompanying the gentlemen, 
from the belief that Ida must give him^ more of 
her company than she had lately favoured him 
with, since he would be left wholly to her for en- 
tertainment. The gentlemen found him alone in 
the library, looking weary and sleepy. 

" Where is Ida ]" asked Mr. Hamilton, who 
had consented to his favourite's remaining from 
a calculation similar to his own. 

" I cannot tell you, sir ; I have not seen Miss 
HaAiilton since the morning." 

A frown passed over Mr. Hamilton's brow. 
" I hope you have not been alone all day, Mr. 
Ellersby," said Sir James. 

** Oh no, sir; Lady Hamilton exerted herself, 
I fear, too much for my entertainment — she dined 
with me.*' 

Mr. Hamilton was already on his way to his 
wife's room, where he doubted not he should find 
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Ida. He was not disappointed : she sat reading 
to her mother by a shaded lamp. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton rose to meet him, but, scarcely noticing her 
salutation, he addressed himself to Ida, and the 
very tone of his voice sent a pang to the heart of 
his wife. 

" Ida," he exclaimed, *' what is the reason that 
you have left Mr. EUersby alone all day V* 

Ida might have answered that it did notijelong 
to her to entertain Mr. EUersby, and something 
of this kind was in her thoughts, but she remem- 
bered her father's condition, and answered in a 
gentle, submissive manner, " Because my moth- 
er needed me, father." 

He fixed his eyes sternly upon her, and in a 
yet harsher accent said, ^* Ida, that is not true." 

Nurtured in the very bosom of love, it was the 
first time Ida had ever been accused of false- 
hood — and it is the one accusation which the 
gentlest spirit, if it be also a true spirit, cannot 
hear without overmastering indignation — the one 
accusation for which tenderness has no balm, 
and time no Lethe, for tenderness seems a mock- 
ery from lips which have charged us with what 
would render us unworthy of all tenderness; and 
time, though it may moderate passion, and teach 
wisdom, and rebuke vanity, and reform vice, has 
no charm that can restore its transparency to the 
soul into whose springs falsehood has poured its 
all-polluting stream. For one instant Ida forgot 
all but that charge; and while the blood flushed 
to her white forehead, and her eye gleamed with 
a fire none had ever seen in it before, she look- 
ed steadfastly at her father, and repeated, " My 
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motber needed me, sir ! that is truth, but not the 
whole truth : had he not been your friend, I would 
have added, and because I do not like to be alone 
with Mr. Charles Ellersby." 

Mr. Hamilton raised his hand to his head as 
she spoke, looked wildly around him, uttered a 
shrill cry, reeled, and would have fallen, had not 
Mrs. Hamilton sprung forward and caught him in 
her arms, supporting herself for a moment against 
a bureau near which he was standing, and thus 
sinking gradually and gently to the floor with 
him. 

" Ring the bell — send for Doctor Bums," she 
cried to Ida. 

Doctor Bums was fortunately in the house, and 
soon stood within the room. As soon as he saw 
Mr. Hamilton, he pronounced his attack an epi- 
leptic fit, which he had dreaded as the result of 
any unusual excitement. These wordfi fell like 
burning lead upon Ida's heart. Had she, then, 
caused this by her opposition to her father's will ? 

" I have killed him ! I have killed him !" she 
repeated ever to herself, while, cold and pale, 
she mechanically obeyed the directions of the 
physician, refiising to leave her father's side for 
an instant. As the violence of the attack abated, 
Mr. Hamilton sank into a profound sleep, from 
which Doctor Bums charged them not to awake 
him. Silently, almost breathlessly, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton and Ida watched tha^ sleep, one sitting on 
each side of the bed on which he lay. Hours 
swept by ; the long winter night passed away, 
and the morning light shone on the sleeper, and 
those pale, silent Watchers, before he awoke. He 
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opened his eyes first on Ida, and with a subdued, 
feeble accent, murmured her name. 

" Father — dear father," she said, tenderly, as 
she knelt beside him, and kissed his hand again 
and again, " say my child — ^my own little Ida, fa- 
ther." 

"My child — my own dear Ida! Kiss me, 
love," said Mr. Hamilton, smiling at her ear- 
nestness. Ida pressed her lips to his, and, laying 
her head on the pillow beside him, murmured, in 
such gentle accents that he scarce apprehended 
her full meaning till afterward, " Your own Ida, 
dear father, to do what you will with." 

He passed his arm over her, and with her head 
resting there, and tears stealing silently down 
and wetting the pillow, she saijc to sleep— the 
sleep of exhaustion. 

Mr. Hamilton arose from bed conscious that 
he had been ill, though he knew not the nature 
of his attack. He placed himself imder the care 
of Doctor Bums, and, strictly observing his advice, 
his excitability decreased, and he became in all 
his manifestations more like himself. Now and 
then, indeed, he evinced for a day a restlessness 
that was painful to his fiiends, but the prompt 
measures of his physican never failed to prevent 
the dreaded crisis. During this time Ida seemed 
to live but for her father. Her cheek grew paler 
and her form thinner with painful solicitude, yet 
her smiles were bright, and her conversation more 
than ever various and entertaining. Love, filial 
love — ^the desire to atone for one rashly-spoken 
sentence — seemed to stimulate all her powers of 
pleasing. And in every effort to amuse her fa- 
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dier, wliether by conversation or reading, she ac- 
cepted Charles EUersby's aid. She no longer 
repelled nis attentions. In her father's presence 
she almost invited them. Mr. Hamilton saw the 
change, and rejoiced in it. 

The period had passed "for which Mr. Hamil- 
ton had promised to remain at Dunsinane ; but 
Sir James now urged his health, the necessity 
of Doctor Bnms's advice, and the danger to 
Mrs. Hamilton, who had lately had a distressing 
(M)ugh, of travelling in weather so cold, as rea- 
sons for his prolonging his visit, and he consent- • 
ed. Charles Ellersby was present, and perhaps 
Sir James Hamilton saw something of disap- 
pointment in his face, for he said, '*Do not 
think, Mr. Ellersby, that I mean to separate you 
from your friends. I shall be happy for my own 
sake, as well as theirs, to have you stay with us 
while they do.** 

** I feax," said Chailes Ellersby, hesitatingly, 
** that I must leave you and them for a time." 

** Come here. Miss Hamilton," said Sir James 
to Ida, who was just entering the room, " and 
help me to prevail on Mr. Ellersby not to leave 
us, as he threatens." 

Ida came forward as she was requested, with- 
out^esitation or embarrassment, and said, ^* If I 
thought he could resist you. Sir James, for any 
but a very imperative reason, I would certainly 
exert all my little influence to keep him." 

" Do so, and I have no doubt you will prevail," 
sfed Sir James, smilingly, as he moved away from, 
them. 

The smile brought a bright flush to Charles El- 
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leisby's face ; but Ida preserved all her quietneot 
of manner as, turning to him, she said, in almool 
pleading tones, " Must you leave uaV* 

" Not if you wish me to remain." 

" Can you doubt it V asked Ida, holding oat 
her hand to him. Ute clasped it tenderly, and, 
bending, touched it with his lips. 

" She is won," said Sir James to himself, as 
he caught the reflection of this little scene in an 
opposite mirror. 

'' She does not love him, or she would blush 
more," muttered Doctor Bums, who stood unob- 
served, but not unobservant, near the door. 

"And so you told EUersby that you wished 
he would stay !" said Mr. Hamilton, as he drew 
Ida caressingly to him when next they were 
alone together. 

** Did I not tell you I was your own Ida, whom 
you could do astyou would with V* was her reply, 
as she rested her head upon his bosom, and look- 
ed up lovingly into his face. 

To Mrs. Hamilton alone there was nothin? 
enigmatical in Ida's conduct. She understood 
it, because it sprang from a nature kindred to her 
own. She saw that her child was walking calmly 
to the altar, to lay herself there an ofiering in her 
father's stead. Her own health, only partially 
restored, had failed beneath her anxi^es. She 
complained to none, for she would not for worlds 
have introduced so painful an apprehension into 
her husband's mind; but she knew tliat Death 
had set his seal upon her — ^that her life was fUlt 
waning away. She had received sure tokens, 
carefully concealed from all, of her coming doom. 
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As her bodily strength failed and her bodily 
sight grew dim, her spirit waxed stronger and 
clearer. The true — me right — stoqd revealed 
in all their magnitude before her. Eternal re- 
lations became nearer and more real, and earth- 
ly more unimportant to her than they had ever 
been before. That her husband's heart should 
be right with God — that he should lie d(?^ 
gently and humbly beneath his Father's chasten- 
ing — ^that, in a word, he should acquire the spirit 
with which God dwells, whether in the body or 
out of the body, whether on earth or in heaven — 
was of far more importance to her than his health 
or illness, his life or death. She believed, too, 
that, with the utmost care, he must soon pass 
away from earth; and she grieved that Ida's 
young life should be covered with gloom — she 
grieved yet more that Ida should depart from a 
high and holy principle at the prompting of a 
delusive hope. 

One morning, stealing fix)m her husband's room 
and leaving him asleep, she stood at Ida's bed- 
side in the earliest dawn. Ida too was sleeping, 
and Mrs. Hamilton, as she bent over her, thought 
of her as she had lain — it seemed but a little 
while ago— in her cradled sleep, of her joyous 
girlhood, of her glad-hearted youth. In all she 
iiad been gentle, loving, and true. Now, sorrow 
was darkening her sky — atrial was coming near 
her — and the mother's heart questioned, "Has she 
that Christian principle which will endure sorrow 
and resist temptation, and by which, cleaving ever 
steadfastly to the rieht, she will come through 
all trials purified ana ennobled t" Mrs. Hamil- 
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ton sank upon her knees beside her child, and, 
burying her face in her hands, prayed as only 
modiers iy:^y. As she arose, she passed her 
hand caressingly over Ida's brow, and calling her 
name gently, she awoke. 

" Is my rather ill, mother V* she exclaimed. 

** No, no, Ida, I left him asleep ; I wanted to 
talk to you alone : so wake up, dear, and listen 
to .me." 

''Yes, dear mother; but do not stand there: 
lay down by me and talk." 

Mrs. Hamilton complied, and Ida wound her 
arms around her mother and kissed her; then, 
looking earnestly at her, she said, " Mother, how 
pale you are this morning !" 

** Never mind that, Ida; I want to talk of oth- 
er things now. Do you know, Ida, that your 
manner may be inteipreted into very decided en- 
couragement of Mr. Ellersby T' 

There was no blush on Ida's cheek, and she 
met her mother's eye calmly and coldly as she 
replied, " Yes, mother." 

** And do you intend to marry him, Ida 1** 

" Yes, mother." 

" Do you love him, my .child V* 

For the first time Ida's eyes fell, and she re- 
mained silent. 

" Ida, my child, you would not become a wife 
without love ?" 

** Mother," cried Ida, shuddering, and clasping 
her hands over her eyes, " I would do anything 
rather than hear again that fearful cry, and feel 
that it was I who drew it from my father. Ob, 
mother ! pray that I naay forget iV 
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** I have just been praying for you, Ida, but my 
prayer was that you should be preserved from 
silly not that you should be kept from sorrow. 
The act you contemplate is a sin against your 
own nature — a sin against Him who gave laws 
to that nature, Ida, and no motive can make it 
right." 

** But, mother, can it be right that I should en 
danger my father's health, perhaps his life, by 
opposition to his will in a point where, at last, I 
csai give no reason for differmg from him ? Should 
I not sacrifice my own inclinations to hisi Should 
I not suffer rather than inflict suffering on him V* 

" Ida, you have not stated the question correct- 
ly: it is, Shall you sin to save your father from 
Buffering 1 Ida, all human rites are incapable of 
making a marriage holy to which the heart does 
not consent. To give yourself to Charles Ellers- 
by with your present feelings would be to form 
an impure and unholy tie, which God would nev- 
er sanction, though man might." 

" I will try to love him, mother : why should I 
only dread him and shrink from him 1 I will try 
to overcome it." 

** Do so, my child : so much is due to your 
father's wishes ; but, till you have succeeded in 
the effort, bind yourself by no promises." 
. "And if my father wish that I should -7-0I1,, 
mother ! that cry ! that cry !" 

** Ida, my child, we have yet to hear that cry 
often, I fear— often, before it is silenced — ^forever 
silenced — " 

Mrs. Hamilton uttered these wordt wi^ great 
effort, and with a solemnity of mnnwnf hf whiA 
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Ida was too much awed to eiTe expression to her 
feelings in speech, or even in tears. After a few 
minutes Mrs. Hamilton proceeded : '' I had long 
dreaded that attack, Ida, and but the day before 
it occurred, I had learned ftt>m Doctor Bums 
that, with your father's ignorance of his danger, 
it would be impossible long to avert it. You did 
not cause that attack, Ida, and all your cares may 
not avail to avert another." 

Some hours later in the day on which this con- 
versation occurred, Ida, on entering the libraiy, 
found her father and Charles Ellersby there tete- 
d-t^te. 

" Ida," said Mr. Hamilton, as she entered, " it 
is a lovely day for a walk, and you have been so 
much shut up of late, between your mother and 
myself, that 1 wish you would go out and enjoy 
it. Put on your bonnet, and wrap yourself up 
warmly, and Mr. Ellersby will walk with you." 

"May ir* asked Charles Ellersby, with a 
smile which did not seem to anticipate a refusal — 
nor did he meet one. Ida went to her room, 
and soon appeared a;gstin prepared for her walk, 
and they set out. They strolled on in silence 
till both felt the silence to be awkward. Charles 
Ellersby broke it with startling abruptness. 

" Miss Hamilton," he said, " words are scarce- 
'' ly necessary to express to you my deep devotion. 
You must have seen it long ago. Of late your 
kindness has seemed to bid me hope. Ida, tell . 
m)e-that the hope is not a delusion." 

With a trembling voice and a more trembling 
heart, Ida replied, " I am glad, Mr. Ellersby, to 
have an o^porUmity of saying — of expressing to 
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You^my feelings. My father's eifectioii for yoa 
18 such that — tJaat — " 

*' I beg, Miss Hamilton, that you will not think 
of that — ^that you will not suffer that to influence 
you." 

** Pardon me, Mr. EUersby; the wishes of such 
a father must influence a daughter, and it is for 
his sake I most deeply regret — " 

" Stay ! Miss Hamilton — say no more. I un- 
derstand you." 

" No, Mr. Ellersby, you do not ; and for both 
our sakes you must permit me to explain my- 
self." Ida paused, for she found the explanaticm 
very diflicult ; but her companion did not assist 
her, and she resumed : " I wished to say that I 
could not at present, with my present feelings^ 
promise— engage-^-enter into any engagement; 
but if Mr. Ellersby will give me time—" 

^ Promise only to be mine, Ida, and you shall 
have what time you will." 

" I cannot promise, Mr. Ellersby ; I can only 
say that I have no— no preference for any other ; 
that, for my father's sake, and for the debt of 
his life which I owe you, I will try to— to regard 
you As you desire. But I may fail, Mr. Ellersby ; 
therefore had you not better withdraw now £rom 
the pursuit of one so hard to win 1" 

'^No, dear Ida; all we most value is hard to 
win. Do you not know that man loves to con** 
quer difficulty i" 

" But if the difficulty should. never be conquer- 
ed, will you not feel that I have wronged you V* 

** No, you shall ^ free— -quite free. I only am 
bound." 
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** No— «io ! We are both free ; we are 
from this time— we will always be friends, though 
we should be nothing more ; and the first act of 
friendship I claim tiom you is to reconcile my 
father to our present arrangements.*' 

^ Our arrangements ! No, no, Ida, I cannot 
call them so ; but I will tell him of your pnmo- 
sal and my consent to it-nrather my submission 
to it." 

'* You are dissatisfied with me, and yet I feel 
already that I have perhaps yielded too much ; 
that if our separation would be painful to you 
now, it may be more painful to you hereafter.'* 

*' Oh Ida ! leaye me one gleam of hope." 

Touched by the emotion evident in his tone, 
Ida said no more. They were now returning to 
tbe house, and were within fifty yards of it, when 
they saw Sir James Hamilton coming rapidly to- 
wards them. There was something in his mce, 
as he drew nearer, which made Ida's heart stop 
its pulsations. Sir James came up. '* My h- 
ther ! " gasped Ida. 

" No, Ida, your mother." 

** III — ^hurt — ^what is itt" gasped the bewildei^ 
ed girl. 

** Come in the house ¥rith me, Ida, and I will 
tell you." 

Trembling as she ¥ra8, Ida hurried on, and 
soon stood within the hall door. ^' Now, Sir 
James !" she said, as it closed on them, turning 
Co him a face pale with terror. 

'* Let me support jaa to your mother's room, 
Idar— she is ill." 

They approached the voom, Charles Ellerabj 
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fiyllowing them to the door. They entered: Ida 
saw her father, Lady Hamilton, Doctor Bums. 
She drew near the bed ; her mother lay extended 
upon it, pale, with her white moming-dres^* cov- 
ered with blood. She looked eagerly at Ida, and 
extended her arms to her. An effort to pro- 
nounce her name brought on a slight cough, and 
again the crimson tide welled forth — ^it was the 
tide of life. She died in the effort to embrace 
her child ! 

We will not linger on this 'scene. In the midst 
of her anguish Ida remembered her father, and 
after its first uncontrollable outburst she was stilL 
To Mr. Hamilton this terrible event had been no 
less unexpected than to her. Soon after Ida had 
left the house with Charles Ellersby, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton had entered the library, and, finding her hus- 
band alone, had conversed with him long and 
earnestly in relation to Ida. The interview had 
doubtless been veiy agitating to her, and Mr. 
Hamilton afterward remembered that she had 
more than once pressed her hand to her side as 
if in pain. 

'* Dear Edward," she said at last, *' it is that 
our Ida inay enjoy the same happiness which I 
have done, as a loving wife, that I am anxious. 
I loved you, Edward, and I loved you because I 
had proved you and knew you to be one whom 
I could reverence and trust. Oh I let it be thus 
with Ida. Do not let her marry this young man 
till she has tested his principles — till he has won 
her whole heart. Promise me this, Edward, for 
the sake of our own happy life, I entreat you.* 

She rose, as Mr. Hamilton thought, to s^proadi 
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bim ; but, suddenly putting Iier bandkercl^irf to 
her mouth, she turned towards the door. Just 
as s^e reached it, Sir James Hamilton entered. 
He saw that she was ready to j[aint, and, with 
an exclamation of alarm, put out his arm to 
support her. Mr. Hamilton was immediately at 
her side. He attempted to withdraw the hand- 
kerchief which she still held pressed to her lips. 
It was wet with blood. 

" Do not be frightened," she whispered, gasp- 
ingly; " it has long been so." 

She was borne to her chamber, and Sir James 
set out to look for Ida. 

Who shall attempt to paint the darkness — the 
loneliness of the husband and child, to whom that 
loved and lost one had been as a ministering an- 
gel 1 Everywhere they missed her. A hundred 
times in a day they listened for her gentle step, 
or heard, as in a dream, her low, sweet voice, 
and woke from the dream to new and more in- 
tense agony. Yet even then Ida never £»:got, 
never ceased to dread that cry — that fearfiil cry, 
or to bless Heaven as day after day passed by 
and she heard it not. At length came that sad- 
dest day of all days, when they must "bury their 
dead out of their sight." Mr. Hamilton would 
not be prevented paying to her who had so long 
walked at his side the last offices which love 
prompts^ and custom in that land sanctions. He 
K»llowed her to her last abode, but the scene was 
too much for him, and he was borne from it to his 
bed. Repeated convulsions terminated in a brain 
fever, which l^ft him too much exhausted for any 
hope of recovery. Day and night Ida was beside 
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him. His last thoughts were of her, and his last 
ivords were breathed forth in blessing upon her. 
After Mr. Hamilton's death, letters were found 
among his papers, written between the period of 
Mrs. Hamilton's death and her burial, which in- 
dicated an apprehension on his part of a sudden 
tend early death. One of these letters was to Sir 
James Hamilton, and commended Ida to his and 
Lady Hamilton's care until she should return to 
America,' which he wished her to do as soon as 
she could travel with comfort, and could obtain 
suitable protectors. In relation to this subject of 
her return, he wrote to Ida herself. "Return, 
my beloved child, from the land which is associ- 
ated with all your sorrows, to that which was ever 
to you a home of joy. Till you are of age," the 
letter continued, ** it is my wish that you should 
reside with your Uncle Beverly, in Boston. He 
has always loved you very tenderly, and you nee^ 
love to make you tappy, my Ida. Our home- 
cur beautiful home, will be let; but, Ida, let it be 
only to one who will preserve it carefully — ^who 
will not remove a shrub or tree ; and when you 
marry, Ida, let it be your home, if possible. Livte 
there, amid the tokens of your mother's presence 
and mine, my precious child ; we will be with 
you, Ida, though you see us not. On the subject 
of your marriage, my Ida, I have much to say — 
much which your sainted mother asked — ^much 
which my own heart prompts. I fear, Ida, that I 
have done you wrong, and done, perhaps, deeper 
wrong to my young friend, Mr. Ellersby. He 
has been a pleasant companion to me always, and 
tiie courage with which be exerted himself to 

Q 2 
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save me, and the injury he received in mj ser- 
vice, gave me a sense of the deepest obligadcm 
to him ; but I feel now, Ida, that only a morbid 
condition of mind could have made me think of 
repaying my obligations with my child— of de- 
priving my treasured Ida of the power of cboos- 
ing h^ own companion for life. I have done 
wrong to Mr. Ellersby in encouraging his pursuit 
of you, when it was so evidently distastefiil to 
yourself, and I have done wrong to you in ev^i 
wishing to bestow you on one whose principles I 
have never seen tested, and of whose character I 
know really nothing. I will acknowledge to Mr. 
Ellersby the wrong I have done him, and seek 
his forgiveness; aiid to you, my dear child, I now 
say, should he continue his pursuit, let your own 
heart decide on his claims, imbiased by the past 
Yet, should he even win your heart, remember — 
by your reverence for your parents, I chargeyou, 
Ida — ^that you do not unite yotirself to him till you 
are satisfied that he is more than an agreestUe 
companion — that he is a man loving truth and 
justice, and venerating holiness — a man of Chris- 
dan principles. Ida, as you hope to meet us 
hereafter, let him whom you choose as your 
guide for life be one who will aid you in your 
heavenward progress. When you aj^roach the 
altar with such a one, think that our spirits are 
hovering near to bless you ; but with any other 
our voices shall rise even firom the gfrave to for- 
bid your union. Ida, my heart is bursting ! how 
can I leave you alone in the world, my precious 
child — I am calm again, Ida: I have found peace 
where you will find it— with Gt)d, in prayer ! To 
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Him I leave my fatherless and motherless child 
He will teid^r the wind to my shorn lamb." 

A' long letter to Mr. Beverly, Mrs. Hamilton^ 
only brother, commenced by Mr. Hamilton before 
ber death, and immediately after his first attack 
of epilepsy, confided Ida to his care, requested 
that her home should be with him during her mi- 
nority, or until her marriage, and gave tibe neces- 
sary directions respecting her property, in the 
management of which he had associated his old 
acquaintance, Mr. Berryl, with Mr. Beverly. In 
this association Mr. Hamilton had shown his re- 
gard for Ida's interests and for her feelings. Of 
Sie first, Mr. Beverly, the simple pastor of a sim- 
ple flock, would hav^ been, sdone, a very ineffi 
cient guardian ; of the last, Mr. Berryl would too 
often have been regardless. 

After her father's death, Ida had sunk into a 
state of hopeless, listless despondency, under 
which her health gave way. For weeks she kept 
her chamber, attended there vnih the utmost care 
and tenderness by Lady Hamilton, and by the 
really kind-hearted Doctor Bums. Charles El- 
lersby had been both shocked and grieved by the 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, but his nature 
was not retentive of painftil impressions. There 
would have been charm in sorrow, even, that was 
shared with Ida; but as he was only admitted now 
aod then, for a few moments, to her presence, in 
Lady Hamilton's dressing-room — and in these 
brief aifd rare hiterviews Ida gave no expres»on 
to her own griefs, and invited no sympsU;hy — he 
soon found his present sombre existence unen- 
durable, and before the third week of mourning 
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for Mr. Hamilton had passed, he m-oposed to go 
to London, and make some efibrt w und, among 
the American visiter there, proper and pleasant 
protection fbr Ida in her return to her own coun- 
try. Sir James offered no opposition to this pro- 
posal, as he thought his young guest might natu- 
rally enough he weary of his present position, in 
a house where, for Ida^s sake, no entertainments 
were given and few visiters received. It was the 
middle of March when Charles Ellershy arrived 
aeain in London, hringing with him letters fix>m 
Sir James Hamilton, which introduced him pleas- 
antly into its gay scenes — ^scenes in which his 
personal attractions, his style of manner and of 
mind, fitted him to shine. In such scenes weeks 
glided imperceptibly into months, and it was the 
last of May when Charles Ellershy was arrested 
by a letter fi'om Sir James Hamilton, in the rmist 
of a very decided and somewhat dangerous flir* 
tation vdth Miss Ashgrove, a yoimg lady of Phil- 
adelphia, with whom he had danced at Almack's, 
and ridden in the Park, and chatted at the Ope- 
ra, till he had quite persuaded the world, and al* 
most persuaded her, that his intentions towards 
her were of a very serious character. No great- 
er contrast could have been conceived than this 
young lady presented to Ida Hamilton. With 
scarcely any personal claim to admiration except 
a fine figure, her perfect tastQ in dress, her brill- 
iant style of conversation, and piquant manner 
made her the belle of every room in which she 
appeared. She received Charles EUersby in a 
very flattering manner. It was a manner pecu- 
liarly pleasant and soothing to him, after Ida'4 
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reserve; and, as we have already intimated, had 
he not been interrupted by a letter from Sir James 
Hamilton, inquiring into his success in his search 
for protectors for Ida, and inviting another visit 
from him at Dunsinane, ^^ now that Miss Hamil- 
ton's health was sufficiently restored to permit 
her to enjoy the society of her friends," he would 
probably have been lured on to an entire forget- 
lulness of the constancy he had so lately vowed. 
But with the reception of that letter Ida's power 
revived. " Hope told a flattering tale" of her 

Jrobable regret for his prolonged absence—of Sir 
ames's invitation havmg been the result of his 
discovery, or suspicion of this regret: he fan- 
cied himself on me point of achieving a con- 
quest to which difficulty added zest, and, without 
even a farewell visit to Miss Ashgrove, he has- 
tened to Dunsinane. He was received there 
with kindness, though without afay of that em- 
pressement he had anticipated. Still, in Ida's 
presence, no thought strayed to another. Her 
loveliness was softened, not shaded by her grief; 
and the gentle dependance on her companions, 
which was, in truth, but the listlessness of recent 
indisposition, gave her a new charm in his eyes. 
He remained at Dunsinane till a letter which Ida 
received from her Uncle Beverly induced such 
a desire to return home that she ventured to pe- 
tition Sir James Hamilton to take her to London 
and make the necessary arrangements for her 
voyage. He immediately complied with her re- 
quest. Lady Hamilton, who had become warm- 
ly attached to her, accompanied her also to Lon- 
don, and she and Sir James remained with her 
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until they saw her on board an American packet, 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. West, of Boston, 
and attended by Charles Ellersby. It was Au- 
gust when Ida sailed &om England, and after a 
calm but very tedious voyage, she landed in Sep- 
tember, sad and desolate, on the shores which 
she had left under such different circumstances 
four years before. We have not detained the 
reader with any description of Ida's feelings in 
bidding adieu to the land in which her parents 
had found a grave^ nor shall we now attempt to 
depict those with which she greeted each well- 
remembered object last seen in their presence. 
She was taken at once to the warm heart and the 
simple home of her Uncle Beverly — a •childless 
widower, to whom she had been always an ob- 
ject of the tenderest affection, and whose resem- 
blance to her piother made him now more than 
ever dear to her. Ida would have rejoiced to 
have been left for a little while, at least, in quiet- 
ness with him, but the visits of Charles Ellers- 
by*s mother and sister, and of Mr. Horace Ellers- 
by, could not well be declined. Mr. Horace El- 
lersby's affectionate heart was warmly interest- 
ed in her at their first interview, and she repaid 
the interest with such gentle and respectftd at- 
tention, that he soon became almost as anxious 
for a connexion with her on his own account as 
his nephew's. Charles EUersby's acknowledg- 
ment that they were not engaged drew as many 
. reproaches upon him as if the ftiult had been 
wholly his, and his real faults were treated with 
a leniency neither deserved nor expected, from 
the satisfaction that Mr. Ellersby derived and the 
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Jnomise that he deduced for the future £roiii such 
an attachment on his part 

Mr. Beverly lived m the same parsonage of 
which he had taken possession twenty years be- 
fore. It was neither a fashibnable house nor in 
a fashionable street^ but it suited Ida better than 
any other in Boston would have done, for it was 
associated with her childhood ;> she had sat in 
its rooms with her father and mother, and there 
seemed still to ling^er in them an echo of their 
voices, a token of their presence. Like most 
houses built long ago, mere had been more 
ground allotted to l£e yard or garden of the 
parsonage than is common in these speculating 
days, and Mr. Beverly had fitted up a parlour 
and chamber for Ida at the back of the house, 
where purple grapes hung clustering around her 
windows, and the honeysuckle sent its delicate 
perfume on die evening breeze, to woo her to 
enjoyment. The only person who objected to 
this arrangement on the part of Mr. Beverly was 
his good old housekeeper, Mrs. M*Clure, who 
did not like to see him relinquish his favourite 
study. *^You always said, sir, that it helped 
your thoughts to lo'.k out upon the flowers, and 
how will you think at all with the noise of the 
carts and carriages always in your ears?*^ I am 
sure, to give up your study is more than anybody 
could expect of you." 

•' Perhaps so — perhaps so, Mrs. M*Clure ; but 
the poor child has lost so much, it is a pleasure 
to give her all I can,*' said Mr. Beverly; and Mrs. 
M*Clure's kind heart softened to the orphan; and 
when the books had been removed, she set cheer- 
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fully to work, and bmslied away the dust, and 
•crubbed away the smoke, of which, with tJie 
usual privilege accorded to studies, this room 
had been allowed to retain more than any other 
in the house. Then Mr. Beverly had the furni- 
ture removed from Mrs. Hamilton's favourite sit* 
ting-room in Ida's own early home, and Mrs. 
M'Clure bleached the muslin curtains and the 
dimity coverings till they rivalled the snow in 
whiteness ; and Mr. Beverly, when the curtains 
were put up, and the old&shioned chairs and 
sofa were covered, came in, and with his ouni 
hands placed every article as nearly as possible 
in the position in which it had stood in his sister's 
parlour. If Mrs. M'Clure had wanted anything 
to repay her for her trouble, and to reconcile her 
entirely to the change in the parsonage, she would 
have found it on the first evening of Ida's arrival, 
when she saw Mr. Beverly lead his niece into this 
room as her own, and saw Ida, after gazing eia- 
nestly around her, throw herself into her imcle's 
arms, exclaiming, amid mingled smiles and tean, 
•*0h, Uncle Beverly, I am at home again !" 

Still Ida longed to stand once more within her 
own early home— to spend at least one day in 
wandering at will among its silent rooms and 
through its deserted shades. But she hesitated 
to express this wish, lest it should give pain to 
her kmd imcle, who watched for her smiles as 
We watch for a gleam of sunshine in a dark day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INDBP BNDENOE. 

** Fearless be is, and sooniing all disguise. 
What he dares do or think, thoogh men maj staitt 
He speaks—" Shsli.it. 

We left Frank Derwent in the courtliou8e» 
torrounded by congratulating friends. Mr. £1- 
lersby bad not opportunity for even a wbisper 
of Ida Hamilton's arrival, a circumstance which 
he probably did not regret, as be would have 
been sorry to cloud so bright a day with infor- 
mation of the death of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton — 
information which must, of course, follow that of 
Ida's arrival. 

Among those who claimed Frank Derwent's 
attention was Mr. Broadhurst, who expressed 
great obligation to him for the very able manner 
m which he had presented his case. ''I shall 
always feel, sir," said this gentleman, ** that I am 
greatly indebted to you for my success." 

Fraiik bowed silently, but Mr. Edwards, who 
had overheard this observation, said, *' I think it 
light you should know, Mr. Broadhurst, that it 
was in compliance with Mr. Derwent's wishes I 
imdertook tnis case, and that his services have 
been rendered voluntarily and gratuitously, in 
consideration, I suppose, of some past favour re- 
ceived from you." 

Mr. Broadhurst coloured, and glancing at Frwak 
Derwent, caught an involuntary smile playing on 
his lip. Mr. Sroadhurst's was not an ignoble na- 

R 
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tore, and misfortune had stripped from it ranch 
of the self-conceit engendered by unbroken pros- 
perity. He could now do justice to another, even 
at the expense of acknowledging himself in fault. 
" You mistake, Mr. Edwards," said he ; " Mr. 
Derwent's services have not been prompted by 
gratitude, for he never received a favour from 
me ; they have been a magnanimous revenge fbr 
harshness and intolerance." 

" Let us forget the past, Mr. Broadhurst," said, 
Frank, oiTering his h^d to him vnth more re- 
lict than he had ever experienced for him when 
he was lord of almost countless wealth. 

"It is generous in you to do so," said Mr. 
Broadhurst; "but you can afford to be gener- 
ous, for time has wrought your vindic£Uion and 
brought your revenge." 

He turned to Mr. Berryl, who had stood si- 
lently beside him listening to this conversation,, 
and said, " May I not have the pleajsure of uni- 
ting again two friends whom I fear I had some 
agency in separating V* 

Mr. Berryl held out his hand awkwardly, say- 
ing, " I am willinff to forget the past." 

" And I," said Frank, as he smiled at the 
thought that Mr. Berryl might well be willing to 
forget what was so little to his own credit, "I aii| 
willing to remember only the kindnesses receiv- 
ed fit)m Mr. Berryl." 

" As soon as I can, Mr. Derwent," resumed 
Mr. Broadhurst, " I shall take pleasure in offer- 
ing such poor remuneration of your services as 
my diminished means will permit." 

" That is my business* Mr. Broadhurst," said 
Mr. Edwards. 
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'Nay, my good friend,'' interrupted Frank, 
** you know — " 

"I know," interrupted Mr. Edwards, "that 
there is no stimulus so favourable to the intel- 
lect as a generous aim for its exertion, and there- 
fore I left you to exert yours for your own noble 
ends ; but I certainly never intended that your 
valuable time should be given for nothing. Half 
my fea is justly yours, and you shall have it." 

Frank Derwent knew that, whether justly his 
or not, this was far more than, under any circum- 
stances, so young a lawyer as he could have ex- 
pected from one of Mr. Edwards's standing ; but 
Mr. Edwards carried out his determination ; and 
we may as well state here, to conclude this part 
of our narration, that Frank was thus enabled to 
give him the one hundred dollars promised from 
his first fee of five htmdred dollars, and, much to 
Mr. Horace EUersby's dissatisfaction, to refrmd 
also the money expended by that gentleman for 
his instruction at the Cambridge law school. Re- 
serving, then, a considerable sum for his own pres- 
ent use, he requested Mr. Broadhurst to receive 
five hundred dollars, to be incorporated with his 
own capital, and fi)r which he would reap a pro- 
portionate profit. 

" This will prove," scud Frank, " that I know 
the benefits oi trade, and that I am quite willing 
to avail myself of its advantages, though doubt- 
ful of my power tO secujre them." 

"It proves more," sedd Mr. Broadhurst; "it 
proves your confidence in my ability and inte^ 
rity. It shall not be my fault if you suffer by 
that confidence.*' 
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Another and a more permanent advantage de- 
rived by Frank from his part on this trial was, 
that it made his abilities more widely known, 
and especially impressed them on the mercantile 
part of the community, whose interests had been 
essentially inv6lyed in it. Before he left the 
court in which the verdict had been gained, be 
was retained in three several cases, to be tried 
at a succeeding court; and he soon found that 
the evenmg class, which he had only suspended, 
was no longer necessary to him, and it was, ac- 
cordingly, never resumed. 

But while Frank Derwent's friends were re- 
joicing in his good fortune and congratulating 
him on his success, he was mourning, as he never 
mourned before, over deep affections wounded, 
and beautiful visions vanished forever. 

It was the morning after Mr. Broadhurst's 
suit had been decided that, as Frank sat over a 
somewhat late breakfast, a waiter annoimced to 
him that a gentleman desired to see him in 
No. 21. 

"Why did you not show the gentleman here?" 
asked Frank. 

" He said he wanted to see you alone, sir, so 
I showed him to a private parlour. I told him 
you were at breakfast, and he begs you will not 
hurry yoursel£" 

" One of my new clients, perhaps," thought 
Frank ; and, without much delay, he procee&d 
to the room indicated. He found there await- 
ing him a very elegant young man, in whom 
whiskers, mustaches, and an entirely changed 
style of dress preveiUed his immediately recog- 
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^tusing Charles EUersby. Frank's inquiring gaze 
w^us met by a smile, but he saw that the colour 
flushed to the brow of his companion, and that 
liiere was a slight twitching of the muscles of 
His face, such as embarrassment or apprehension 
ofien produces. Whether it was th^se latter 
signs which established his identity, we know 
not ; but Frank Derwent, surprised into a famil- 
iarity of expression that he would not otherwise 
have used, mstantly exclaimed, " Charles Ellers- 
by !" 

"Yes, Frank, your old schoolfellow 5" and 
Charles Ellersby tendered his hand. 

Frank Derwent's hands steadily retained their 
downward position, while, with his eyes resting 
on his companion's face, he said, " Excuse me, 
Mr. Ellersby: I thought you were aware that our 
ac^aintance had terminated forever." 

" I know that I deserved it should terminate ; 
but you were always generous, Frank ; you will 
not resent a mere boyish fault with such impla- 
cability/' 

" Forgery and swindling are not generally con- 
sidered as boyish faults.'* 

A deeper colour flushed Charles EUersby's 
handsome face : there was a fiery sparkle in his 
eyes, and he clinched his hands tightly. 

" You try me hardly, sir," he interrupted ; " yet, 
conscious that I ttpated you ill, and suflered my 
boyish terror of my uncle to lead me into doing 
you a great wrong, I will bear even that, and ask 
you to bury the past in my case, as I have heard 
my uncle say you did yesterday in the case of 
Others who had acted no friendly part by you." 

R 2 
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''The individuals to whom you allude, Bfr* 
Ellersby, had never forfeited my respect." 

" And you would say that I have !" 

Frank remained silent, but the expression of 
his countenance could ilot be mistaken, and the 
flush which Charles EUersby's face had worn 
faded into deadly paleness under the influence 
of the passion he had hitherto striven to repress. 

"I see, sir," he exclaimed, afl;er a moment's 
silent struggle with himself, ''that I have al- 
together mistaken your character. I believed 
myself coming to one too noble to strike an 
enemy who stood defenceless before him — too 
generous not to forgive a friend, who, if he had 
erred, had also repented." 

" You have mistaken my character, sir. Had 
you understood it better, you would have saved 
yourself the trouble of this visit, for you wo^ld 
have known that there was no danger of the 
reputation you so much prize receiving any in- 
jury through me. For your honoured uncle's 
sake, I have hitherto been silent on your dis- 
honour : that you may not feel that your time has 
been wholly wasted this morning, I now promise 
you to be silent on it for all tune to come ; and, 
having now accomplished your object in seeking 



me—" 



« 



No, sir, my object was to make the ac- 
knowledgment I have now done to you, with the 
hope that I should regain a friend ; but I see that 
I have indeed mistaken you — that to have jeop- 
arded your receipt of a paltry hundred dollan 
outweighs all past friendship." 

Hitherto Frank Derwent, though speaking 
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^iTcibly, bad spoken with the coohi^ss of conr- 
ftempt. This was now, for the iirst time, ex- 
ehanged for the warmth of indignation, a» he 
replied, " The want of that paltry hundred dol- 
lars, sir, sent me to a hospitsd — ^to die there, but 
for the cai'e of strangers — and the honoura- 
ble means by which you would have repaid it 
might have sent me to a prison, to pass the best 
years of my life labouring amcmg felons ; for all 
this I have taken no revenge — I have been si- 
lent, when a word would have given you up to 
disgrace.'/ 

** But for the discourtesy with which you have 
received me, I should before this have thanked 
you for your forbearance." 

•* You owe me no thanks : it was reverence for 
Heaven, and not regard for you, which prompt- 
ed it" . 

" The same Heaven, if I err not," said Charles 
Ellersby, with a sneer, " commands you to for- 
give your brother though he sin against you, not 
once, but seventy times seven." 

" And I have forgiven your offence against me 
—I have neither relented it myself, nor suffered 
others to resent it for me — ^but the God of Truth 
never commanded us to receive to our confidence 
again those whom we have found to be false." 

** Have a care, sir ! I have borne a great deal 
from you, because you had some cause of com- 
plaint against me ; but there is a limit to my for- 
bearance, beyond which even this consideration 
will not protect you." 

**I can trust my protection to myself, and, 
therefore, shall not be careful to keep within it. 
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I repeat, t^iere is no command that I should takl»^ 
to my friendship, or even that I should welcome 
back to my companionship, one in whom I can 
have no confidence, whose character takes the 
hue of every society in which he is thrown — " 

** There, sir, you are wrong ; it could neyer 
take the hue of a nature cold, hard, and impla- 
cable as yours. I agree with you that we could 
never be friends — I no longer desire it; and, hav- 
ing satisfied myself in the amende I have made 
to you, I now bid you good-morning with as fer- 
vent a hope as you can entertain that we may 
never meet again.** 

" Good-moming, sir." 

Thus widely asunder had the different princi- 
ples by which they had been guided led those 
who, when we first introduced diem to the read- 
er, occupied positions so nearly alike. 

About an hour later in the same day Mr. Hor- 
ace EUersby might have been seen approaching 
the hotel at which Frank Derwent resided ; but 
his pace became slower and slower as he drew 
nearer to it, and before he reached it he turned 
about in another .direction, and went, instead, to 
Dr. Welland's office. His object was to induce 
Dr. Welland to relieve him of an office which he 
always found the most disagreeable of all others, 
that of the bearer of evil tidings. Frank Der- 
went must be told of the death of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton, and Mr. Ellersby judged rightly in 
thinkin? that Dr. Welland, as benevolent and 
sympathizing, and less excitable than himself^ 
was better fitted than he to communicate such 
tidings. Dr. Welland did not decline the task, 
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painfiil as it was. He would not even delay it, 
out set out immediately to execute it. Mr. M- 
lersby walked some distance with him, and as 
they were parting, said, "Poor Frank! Tell 
him, doctor, that I will see him this afternoon, 
and if he would like to call on Miss Hamilton, 
I will go with hini ; she said she would be glad 
to see him; and — stay, doctor! you may as well 
tell him that she is engaged to Charles, or as 
sood as engaged : I think he might as well know 
It before he sees her, or he may become too much 
uiterested in her himself." 

Dr. Welland could not but smile at Mr. Ellen- 
by's prevision in relation to Frank's affections, 
but he promised to give the information which 
was deemed so important. In his two hours' 
interview with Frank Derwent, however, he nev- 
er remembered it, for his heart was full of, sym- 
pathy in his young friend's sorrow— of interest 
in his tender memories, and his deep, earnest re- 
gret. 

** Mrs. Hamilton called me her son," isaid Frank, 
when the first stunning shock had passed by, leav- 
ing him power to converse, " and I loved her as 
a son.' Well might I do so, for she was my guide 
to all the good I have ever attained." 

When Dr. Welland rose to take leave gf him, 
Frank asked, " Where is Ida Hamilton staying, 
doctor V 

" Oh ! I had forgotten to tell you that Mr. El- 
lersby will be here this afternoon, and go with 
you to see her ; he says she will be very glad 
to see you." 

*' How did Mr. EUetsby come to know anything 
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of Ida's airiyal t I understood him ne waft not 
coquainted with the family." 

** I suppose his knoi^'ledge of her has xome 
through nis nephew: and, by-the-by» that re- 
minds me that he requested me to tell you that 
Ub nephew and Mu» Hamilton were en^ged- 
or as good as engaged, I think he said." 

Frank Derwent stood gazing with a bewilder- 
ed expression in Dr. Welland's face for a mo- 
ment, and then asked slowly, "What! Who are 
engaged, did you say 1" 

** Miss Hamilton and Charles Ellersby.'* 

Still the gaze continued immoveable, and with 
the same slow, dreamy accent, he artici^^ated, 
''Ida Hamilton and Charles EUersby! that is im- 
possible !" 

" Why impossible V* asked Dr. Welland. 

There was more animation and naturakiess u 
JVank's manner as he answered, " Because heat 
pure, bright spirit could never stoop to him." 

" But she may elevate him to her sphere.** 

" Impossible : he has no sympathy with her no- 
l>.e nature.'* 

" He must have sympathy with her, or he could 
not love her." 

" Love her ! If he do, it is with a love like 
himself, low and base.** 

" Nay, nay, Frank, you must not pronounce 
such a bitter judgment against him for one isola- 
ted act, disgraceml as it was.'* 

" I do not judge him £rom an isolated act, but 
from the whole tenour of his life. I never knew 
him act from a higher aim than the admiration 
t>f his associates-— an aim which would make him 
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a pickpocket among thieves, and which did make 
liim a swindler to support the extravagances de- 
manded in the leader of his Cambridge set." 

" Well, Well, we must hope that Miss Ham- 
ilton's influence will keep him away from thieves 
and swindlers, a* least. I am sorry to leave you," 
continued Dr. Welland, looking at his watch; 
" but the morning is nearly gone, and I have 
some patients who will think themselves sadly 
neglected if it go entirely without my seeing 
them— ^o good-by." 

He turned, the door closed on him, and Frank 
Derwent was alone — alone with his agony. How 
had his life changed its aspect since yesterday t 
How had its brightness faded I From his world, 
woman, with her bright smile and her quick tear, 
her soft voice and her tender words, had depart- 
ed. He had friends left — steadfast, and strong, 
and true friends— men who would aid him in ^ 
struggle with life's stem realities ; but in evezy 
man's heart, especially in the heart of one so re- 
served, so self-relying as Frank Derwent, theie 
are deep places which only open at woman's 

fentle bidding — ^there are emotions, pure and 
eautifril, which are only unveiled to her, which 
fold themselves in darkness and in silence away 
from man^s colder eye. Nor is it easy for snek 
men to seek even the sympathy of woman: some 
fortunate circumstance brings it to them un- 
sought — some moment of strong and passionate 
emotion carries them out of themselves, subdues 
their own strong will, and throws open, without 
their consent, their heart's recesses^ and thus the 
treasure is won for them. To bxhAx men mother 
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and sister are, indeed, inestimable treasures. In 
their bosoms lie unfathomable sympathies, inex- 
haustible stores of tenderness, prepared for them 
by nature, and lavished on them unsought. To 
I>Tank Derwent these treasures had been denied; 
but, almost before he felt his need of them, Mrs. 
Hamilton and Ida had supplied their place, and 
though he had been separated in person finom 
them for fout years, still had their spirits pre- 
sided over his life. Mrs. Hamilton's counsels 
had guided and strengthened him ; and his con" 
fidence in Ida's regard had brightened the pres- 
ent for him, and poured a flood of beauty over 
the future. For her had he reserved all reve- 
lations of his tenderer nature— all which rose out 
of this actual, every-day existence, into the 
brighter and purer world of the ideal. To her 
alone of all the world — to her even more than to 
Mrs. Hamilton, did he feel that he could think 
aloud. And now they were both lost to him— 
Ida even more than her mother ; for with Mrs. 
Hamilton's spirit he might yet commune, but 
between Ida's spirit and his, Charles Ellersby 
stood an insurmountable barrier. But Frank 
Derwelit was not one whose thoughts could, long 
rest on the consequences to himself of any change 
in the position of a fiiend. From his own dasi^- 
ened life he turned to the contemplation of Ida's. 
Could she be happy with Charles Ellersby 1 
Would she marry him if his real ^aracterwere 
known to her? Was it right to leave her in 
i^orance^of that character? These w^e que9- 
tioiis which naturally succeeded each other. 
Hours passed by-^the dixmer-bell sounded. 
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^t Frank Derwent stirred not i5fom his itwni— 
had not stirred from it when Mr. EUersby ap- 
peared there at four o'clock in the afternoon. 
These hours had changed the animated expres- 
sion and healthful glow which his face had worn 
hut yesterday into pallor and listlessness. The 
change was painfully evident to Mr. Ellersby, 
aad he expressed his sympathy with what he 
supposed to be its cause ; but Frank Derwent 
did not reply to this ; he (evidently shunned con- 
versation on the subject; and, after a few seconds 
of rather awkward silence, Mr. Ellersby proposed 
that they should walk. " Allow me a few min- 
utes conversation with you, Mr. Ellersby: there 
is something which I find it difficult to say to 
you, and which yet must be said," was Frank 
Derwent's reply to this proposal. 

Mr. Ellersby resumed his seat, saying, " Speak 
on, Derwent : I hoped there was nothing relating 
to yourself of which you could find it cufficiOt to 
speak to me.'' 

** Mr. Ellersby, I think you will give me credit 
for having acted in no harsh or implacable spirit 
towards your nephew." 

" You have acted towards him with rare mag- 
nanimity — generously, most generously — and do 
not think that I blame you for the result of your 
interview this morning, of which he told me. 
I regret it — ^regret it very much ; but you could 
not be expectMl at once to restore your conSt^ 
dence to him after* such an act-HSo unkind to 
you as well as so unjust." 

" K was not that act alone, sir, which destroyed 
my confidence in him. I am sony to give yo«i 
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pain, Mr. Elleraby, but tbat aet ^Krang 6rom thtf 
same source— -was in unison with all I have ever 
known of him. His aims ever have been, and, I 
fear, ever will be, selfish and low." 

'' That is hard — ^very hard upon poor Charles. 
Always selfish 1 no— ^lo. Why, do you know,, 
sir, that he saved the life of your friend, Mr. 
Hamilton, in Paris, at the risk of his own 1 Was 
that selfish, sir V 

** That is a question which I cannot answer, sir, 
unless I knew what was to be the possible gain to 
himself of preserving Mr. Hamilton's life." 

"Now, sir, you are unjust — very unjust, in 
supposing that a man can solve a question of loss 
and gain in a moment of time : it was all impulse, 
sir — a noble, unselfish impulse, and I am prou4 
of the boy for it: it was a brave act." 

'' I never doubted his physical daring, sir — and 
it was of his principles, not his impulses, that I in- 
tended to speak ; but I need not farther discuss 
the subject. I hope, for your sake, that you may 
be right; but it was necessary that you should 
know my opinion of him, and my reasons for it, 
in order that you should appreciate my motives 
for desiring — ^ibr demanding that Miss Hamilton 
should be informed — " 

Mr. Ellersby's impatient nature could not wait 
the termination of the sentence, " You surprise 
me, sir — you grieve me !" he exclsdmed. " Hal 
all your vaunted magnanimity vanished I Has 
all your seeming forbearance to this young man 
been but waiting till you could strike the dead- 
liest blow I You vrill be silent on his faUlto^- 
0h yes ! — silent to all but the one in whose good 
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Opinion his life is bound up. I cannot-— I will 
not believe this of you/' 

"Mr. Ellersby, you^are harsb— unjust to me, 
sir ; but that is of little consequence ui compari- 
son with Ida Hamilton's peace. This revelation 
must be made to her, sir." 

" Very well, sir," said Mr. Ellersby, rising and 
taking his hat ; ^' go and make it — go and make 
the most against this young man of every boyish 
folly; inflict suffering on her, and give him up to 
the recklejssness of despair, and see where your 
9wn peace will be. Good-evening, sir." 

"Stay! stay! Mr. Ellersby. I cannot allow 
you to leave me thus," said Frank, placing him- 
self between the door and his angry mend. " Lis- 
ten to me, I pray you ; hear me in justice, if not 
i^ kindness." 

" Well, sir, say on — say all you have to say. 
I will be dumb ;" and Mr. Ellersby returned to 
bis seat. 

" Allow me to ask you one question, Mr. El- 
lersby : were I Miss Hamilton's brother, and en- 
tertained of your nephew the opinion I have con- 
fessed to you, would it be right thst I should leave 
her in ignorance of an act which at least gives 
probabibty to that opinion 1 Would I not then 
be bound to tell her what I knew of this young 
man, even though I left her free afterward to ac- 
cept or reject him as she pleased V* 

" If you were her brother, I admit this might 
be so ; but you are not her brotl\er." 

" Her mother called me son, Mr. Ellersby, and 
never brother loved sister more tenderly than I 
)iave loved — than I do love Ida Hamilton. I 
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see your thoughts, sir, but they do me wrong. 
There is no selfishness in my love. Could I b^ 
lieve your nephew worthy of her, I would not, by 
a word, iapede their union." 

** Perhaps not ; but the human heart is veiy de- 
ceitful. You had better not be too sure of your- 
self'' 

** Of this, at least, I am sure, sir — that it is the 
duty of every man of honour to act the part of a 
brother to an orphan girl ; that he would be a 
heartless being, who, knowing what mieht deep- 
ly influence her conduct in the most important 
step of her life, should keep her in ignorance of 
it m>m any tenderness to another, or any fear a£ 
blame to himself. So far I am sure of being 
light ; and that I may not be wrong in the man- 
ner in which I apply the principle — ^that the com- 
munication may be free fi^m all harshness or in- 
justice to him — ^from all selfishness — ^it is you 
whom I have chosen to make it — ^you, his best 
friend. You will do it with all tenderness to 
him, but I know, too, that you will do it with 
justice and truth ; and, lest I should be tempted 
to influence Miss Hamilton in any way to harsh- 
er views than those to which her own mind would 
lead her, I will not see her — ^I vnll not even send 
her a message till she has heard and decided." 

** If the thing must be told to her, Charles had 
better tell it himself," said Mr. Ellersby. 

** He will not ! It is not in his nature to do it 
honestly and truly. I will not trust him, Mr. £1* 
lersby ; and you must either promise to do it, or I 
will find another messenger." 

" And, in the mean time, what becomes of your 
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promise to Charles this momiitg, to be silent oil 
lids subject in all time to come] How do you 
g<etridof thatr 

** As I would of a promise to furnish him with 
a ^weapon which I afterward found was to be used 
iag^nst your life, or to aid him in any other un- 
holy object. No promise can excuse us for de- 
jparting from our everlasting obligations to the 
law of right." 

** But I can do nothing secretly that may injure 
him. I must tell him of this." 

" I wish that you should." 

" And do you think he will take your interfe- 
rence peaceably ] I assure you I will not be an- 
swerable for the consequences." 

" I will, so far as they relate to my own safety. 
1 cannot suffer a consideration of personal dan- 
ger to enter into a question of right and wrong." ' 

Mr. EUersby was convinced, but he was " con- 
vinced against his will ;" and if he was not, he 
kept up the appearance of being ** of the same 
opinion still." 

The day, so fruitful of exciting interviews to 
Frank DerWent, had not passed over Ida Ham- 
ilton more calmly. Quite early in the morning 
she had received a visit from her aunt, Miss 
Margery Hamilton, her father's only sist^. This 
lady had a right to claim precedence of her broth- 
er in age— the only right pertaining to her which 
^he was ever known to leave unasserted. The 
death of their father and mother had consigned 
Edward Hamilton and his sister to very different 
guardians, almost in their infancy : a circum- 
stance that mighty in some degree, account for 
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tlie yery different charactera wldcb they after* 
ward manifested. Edward Hamilton was taken 
home by his grand&ther, who, having been driv- 
en horn Scotland by his necessities alone, had 
never withdrawn from it his affections, and still 
clung, with all the strength and pertinacity of his 
nature, to its customs and to the habits of diought 
engendered by its social institutions. He could 
not return to Scotland himself, and take a position 
there accordant with his birth ; but to reproduce 
in America an Ingleside — ^the name of his Scot«- 
tish home-— and to have that Ingleside linked, as 
the other had been, vnth. the name of Hamilton, 
became his most earnest desire. The birth of 
Margery Hamilton had been a sad trial of tem- 

Eer to him, for " what could a lassie do towards 
eeping up the name V* Edward had restored 
his equanimity, and was always most fondly re- 
garded by him — ^reared vnth tenderness, careful- 
ly educated, and liberally provided with pocket- 
money, yet never so endowed as to leave him at 
all independent of his grandfather. Margoiy 
Hamilton had been received, on her mother's 
death, by that mother's maiden sister, with whom 
she ever afterward resided — a small sum being 
paid for her board yearly by her grandfather, 
and, af^sr his death, by her brother. From this 
aunt she had imbibed a great regard for the good 
things of this life, and a carefulness in their use, 
which some stigmatized as miserliness. She felt 
ffreat jealousy of her brother, first as the favour- 
ite, and then as the heir of his grandfather, for- 
getting that she had had her compensation in in- 
heriting the almost equally valuable property of 
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Jber ftimty diminislied only by a few trifling lega^ 
cies. 

The elder Mr. Hamilton outlived his capacities 
of enjoyment, and all feeline in him seemed at 
last concentrated on the desire that Ingleside in 
America should be ever the home of a Hamilton, 
as he boasted that Ingleside in Scotland had been 
for two hundred years. Ida^s birth, which occur- 
red about four years before his death, was an af- 
fliction from which he never recovered ; and his 
grandson's wife became really an object of dis- 
like to hinif as year after year passed away, and 
he saw no prospect of her redeeming the fault 
she had committed, in the birth of a girl, by giv- 
ing her a brother. It was probably under the 
influence of these feelings that he destroyed a 
will, made many years ago, by which his prop- 
erty was lefl; to his grandson, with no restnction 
but the payment of a small annuity to his sister, 
and substituted ai^other, written by himself — 
probably to prevent all possibility of its contents 
becoming known during his life— but signed and 
attested with all formality before a notary. 

We will spare our raiders the technicalitieB 
of this wilL The first part was a verbatim copy 
of that already described ; but there followed om- 
er provisions, in expressing whidi, the precise 
language of the lawyer who had been employed 
in preparing the first was exchanged for his own 
forcible, but less certainly defined terms. In 
these he designated Eldward Hamilton's eldest 
son as the next inheritor, after Edward Hamilton 
himself^ of Ingleside ; and, should he leave no 
•on, the propeHy was to go to Margery Hamil- 
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ton for her eldest son, he engaging to asmiiM 
the name of Hamilton ; but if Margery should 
not marry, or should marry and hare no son, 
the property should be Ida's — ^**for," to use- his 
own words, ''one lassie's as good as another/' 
These words were always supposed to explsdii 
clearly whatever might otherwise have seemed 
doubtful in the foregoing bequest. It was evi- 
dent from them that on Margesy Hamilton's pos- 
session of a son depended any preference of her 
over Ida as the heiress. 

For several years after his j?randfjBUher's death, 
this will had been a source of anxiety to Edward 
Hamilton, as he knew his sister's grasping tem- 
per too well to doubt that she would teiie all 
which it gave her ; but as time sped on, and a 
reference to th6 old family Bible satisfied him 
that Margery had lived to the respectable age of 
fifty in single blessedness, his fears vanished, for 
he felt that there was little .danger of her corar- 
plying with the condition on which alone she 
could interfere with the claims of Ida. It had 
never occurred to him that the will might be 
construed into givine to his sister Margery the 
use g( the property during her life, with the re- 
version to Ida in case she died leaving no son ; 
yet this was the interpretation which Miss Mar- 
gery Hamilton now put upon it, and which she 
round good legal counsellors ready to endorse. 
She haid already taken the necessary legal steps 
to prevent any appropriation of the proceeds of 
the estate whose possession she wbs about to cohh 
test, and her call this morning was prompted, at 
least in part, by a curiocdty to discofver how Mr. 
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Befverly was affected by the decree tlius obtain- 
ed — ^whether it bad not diminishied bis very pro- 
vokine confidence in bis niece's title. 

Swimming into tbe neat parlour wbicb Mr. 
Beverly bad taken sucb tender pleasure in ar- 
ranging for Ida, and wbere be was tben sitting 
with ber, she courtesied to bim, beld out ber band 
to Ida, and toucbed ber cbeek coldly with ber 
lips, and tben tbrew berself upon tbe sofa, wbicb 
her capacious person almost filled, exclaiming, in 
a strong, bard voice, ** Well, cbild ! so you bave 
come back again at last. I began to tbink you 
had inherited my grandfather's love of Scotland, 
and were going to remain there.'^ 

'' I found very kind friends in Sir James and 
Lady Hamilton," said Ida, gently. 

** Well ! perhaps it would bave been as well 
to stay with them as to come to friends here who 
have no sucb great castle as Dunsinane I sup- 
pose must be, and who are not half so well able 
to support you." 

Ida looked at ber with surprise, aiid she turn- 
ed to Mr. Beverly to ask if be had not received 
notice of Uie decree wbicb her lawyer had ob- 
tained. 

" I have," said Mr. Beverly, " but I have not 
worried my poor Ida with it. It is a mere form, 
Miss Hamilton — a mere form : no one can doubt 
Ida*8 title for a moment." 

" I beg your pardon, sir/' with a heightened 
colour and louder voice, exclaimed Miss Hamil- 
ton, '* I doubt it ; and better lawyers than you or 
I doubt it." 

" May I ask what this means, Uncle Beverly 1" 
asked Ida. 
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** It means/' said Miss Hamilton, interraptiiig 
the gentler and more truthful explanation whick 
Mr. Beverly would have given, "that by my 
grandfather's* vnll, if your father left no son, I 
was to have the use of his property for my liife, 
and if I left no son it was to come back to you ; 
^d it means, too, that I am going to have my 
poor grandfather's will carried -out, whatever you 
or your tJncle Beverly may say to it." 

The lady was evidently angry, though witk 
whom or tor what it was hard to tell. It was 
the first time that Ida had heard of the business^ 
for, as she was a minor, all legal processes in tlie 
case were served on her guardian, Mr. Beveiiy, 
^nd he, as he had said to Miss Hamilton, would 
not " worry" her with them. He now looked at 
lier with apprehensive tenderness as she sat un- 
der the infliction of her aunt's sharp words, and 
sharper looks and tones. He inras surprised to 
«ee mat her cheek never varied its colour for a mo^ 
ment — ^that she met her aunt's ^aigry eyes firmly, 
and even with a slight smile— and to hear ber re- 
ply, in a calm voice, " I have nothing to say to it, 
ma'am, except that I too vdsh my grandfather's 
will carried out." 

Really doubtful of her own case, Miss Hamil- 
ton was almost maddened by the composure which 
was so calculated to strengthen her doubts. 

" You wish it carried out, do you V* she ex- 
' claimed, with incredulous emphasis ; "you'll sing 
another song soon, I guess. I Wonder what's to 
keep you fi-om beggary, if I get the property 1" 

It was strange, but this storm waked up soma 
of Ida's old mirthfiilness, Which h^ slumbered 
since the death of her father and mother. 
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" Your generoeity, ma'am," she replied, with 
a demure look. ' 

It was a quality which Miss Hamilton had rarei- 
ly heard attributed to her, and, somewhat soothed 
by the unusual compliment, she said, more mildly^ 
" Well ! I shall be willing to do what I can for 
you ; but you must not expect to live as you have 
done— I cannot support you in idleness. I se^ 
you have been bringing furniture from Inglesidej 
you had no right to do that, for, if the suit id 
decided in my favour, you know it will all be 
mine ; however, if you use it carefully, I have 
no objection to lend it to you." 

For the first time Ida's face flushed, but before 
she could make the angry answer she was med- 
itating, Mr. Beverly spoke : " Let the furniture 
be appraised, Miss Hamilton," he said, " and if 
the law decide that it is yours, I will purchase it 
of you at the appraisement." 

"Well, I thmk it had better be appraised, 
though, of course, I should not ask its mil value 
from Ida: but I must go— I have so much busi- 
ness on hand — so good-morning;" and she has^ 
tened out, escorted by Mr. Beverly to the door. 
He was absent severad minutes, and when he re- 
turned Charles Ellersby was with him. Ida, as 
she heard their steps, hastily wiped away the team 
which had been falling fast down her cheeks. 
Quick as she was, however, they did not escape 
tlie notice of her Uncle Beverly. ** Why, Idai 
in tears 1" he exclaimed. 

** Oh, dear imcle ! will our beau^tifrd Ingleside 
ever belong to herl" and at that thought Ida*8 
eyes filled ag^ain. 
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'^'Nb, dear Ida, never, I ifeel assured, thoi^b 
I must keep my reasons for another time, and 
leave you to entertain Mr. Ellersby alone, as I 
have an engagement on whose hcHir I have al- 
ready trespassed/* 

Charles Ellersby listened with pleasure to Mr*- 
Beverly's retreating steps, and as the door closed 
behind him, he approached Ida. He had heard 
fi:t>m Mr. Beverly ol the visit she had just received^ 
he saw the sadness it had caused, and he thought 
there could not be a more favourable moment to 
win her heart and woo her to his home. " Let 
me shield you from this sorrow — ^let myhome be 
thy home," he pleaded. 

Ida's reply was a kind and gentle, but firm re- 
jection of nis suit. She had hoped that the frank 
kindness of her manner had expressed to Mr. El- 
lersby that her regard for him was only the calm 
regard of a sister. ' 

•* I thought Miss Hamilton asked but time," 
Charles Ellersby began, in a reproachfrd tone. 

Ida interrupted him. 
. " You promised that you would not reproach 
me, though time should effect no change in my 
feelings," said she; ''and yet I acknowledge that 
I deserve reproach — not for my present sin<^ri- 
*y, but that I should have permitted even my 
* terrible apprehensions of the effect of any agita- 
tion (m my father to lead me into holding out to 
!yott a hope which my heart did not sanction. 
Y ou have a right to reproach me ; but do not ex- 
feonase the rights-do not mingle bitterness with 
.our memories of each other : we are friends, you 
know, in any event." 
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SHe held out hes: hand with an affectionate 
smile. Charles Ellershy clasped it, but not as a 
friend — it was still to urge his suit as a loven 
He reminded her of her uncle's small income— 
of the possibility that she never would regain her 
&ther's property — of the certainty that for many 
months, perhaps even for years, while this vex* 
atious lawsuit was continued, she would be de- 
barred from its receipts, and be wholly depend- 
ant on Mr. Beverly ; and though she might think 
little of her own privations, how would she en- 
dure his ? Ida heard him with impatience, al- 
most with indignation; she would have inter- 
rupted him, but he overbore her efforts to speak. 
When he would listen to her, she replied, that 
such considerations were wholly foreign to the 
subject, and that the sympathy between them 
was less even than she had supposed, if he could 
desire that she should accept him for such rea- 
sons. 

*^ The indulgence of such romantic ideas may 
do very well for those who are untried," saia 
Charles EUersby ; ''but when Miss Hamilton sees 
her uncle suffering in his declining years from 
ihe loss of his usual comforts — " 

" Should I be so unhappy, I will work for him 
— »I will beg for him, but I will never marry for 
him," was Ida*s energetic response. 

After a few minutes silence, Charles Ellershy 
rose. '* Farewell, Miss Hamilton!" he exclaim- 
ed; "I must leave you — I must leave Boston, 
aad endeavour elsewhere to forget my presump- 
tuous hopes." 

*^ Must I drive you from your home V* asked 

T 
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Ida, holding out her hand to him; *'can yoa iiot 
stay and bo my Mend 1** i 

^ That is impossible,'* he replied; and, without 
taking her hand, with a prond and cold bow he 
passed from her presence. 

Had Ida been a philosopher, she would haT9 
said, on this exhibition of pique, ''I have wound* 
ed his vanity more than his affections ;" but Ida 
was no philosopher — she was only a warm-hearli- 
ed girl ; and she sat down and wept bitterly be- 
cause she had offended and grieved one whonil 
her father loved. 

While Charles Ellersby had acknowledged to 
his friends that he was not positively engaged to 
Ida, his vanity had not permkted him to express 
to them — perhaps not ftdly to comprehend him- 
self — ^how probable it was that they never would 
be. The surprise which they must feel at 
what they would therefore consider this abrupt 
termination of his hopes, was very moitifying 
to him, and to avoid hearing its expression, he 
determined to leavo Boston without seeing faia 
mother and fiister. Accordingly, instead oi re- 
turning to Cambridge, he sent for his trunks, 
and made his messenger the bearer of a note of 
adieu to his mother, in which he informed h^ 
thai; he was ** on the win^" for Philadelphia. The 
only allusion to his motive &r this hurried Jour- 
ney was contained in the last line of this note : 
" All is over between Ida Hamilton and me.** 
Mr. Horace Ellersby's sensations on reading thk 
«ote were of a mixed character. One moment 
he rejoiced that there woidihaoav be no necesai* 
tj to say anything of Iw i^pievi'a fioiltSc^^HM 
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necessity to risk any collision between him and 
Franl^ Derwent ; the next, however, he mourned 
4»ver the loss of the fair niece whom his heart had 
ahready adopted. This latter feeling was the moot 
enduring, and it prompted him to call on Ida the 
next morning, and use his influence in his neph- 
ew's favour. It was in vain. Ida was respect- 
fol to him, and kind-*-very kind, in her mention 
of Charles, but frank and firm in her resolution 
never to marry him. 

**And why not?" urged Mr. Ellersby; "you 
•ay he is very amiable— very pleasing : you pre- 
fer no other to him. I hope there is no romantic 
folly interfering with your happiness, and his too." 

" I think your nephew amiable and pleasing, 
Mr. Ellersby," Ida replied; "an agreeable com*- 
panion, a kind friend ; but — I may speak more 
neely to you than I could to him — I need — I 
suppose every woman needs in the object of such 
love as Mr. Charles Ellersby seeks from me— one 
to whom she can look up-— one whose firmer and 
clearer principles may counsel and guide her— « 
one whose stronger heart may support her." 

^' And how do you know that .you would not 
find these in Chariest" asked Mr. Ellersby, with 
a sudden doubt of Frank Derwent's good faith ; 
tnit Ida met his questioning eye clearly and frilly 
as she replied, " One such as I mean could not 
Uve on 9S your nephew does, an idler in a busy 
world, with no higher aim or purpose in life than 
Us own pleasure." 

1 " She IS right," thought Mr. Ellersby, though 
lie did not say so. 
. Vexation at the tennination of this affair kept 
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TJncle Horace at home for two days. Qn tb^ 
third he came to Boston, but he still avoided 
Frank Derwent, who would, he knew, be little 
likely to sympathize with his regrets. Remem* 
bering, however, that Frank had pledged him- 
self not to see Ida until he should hear from him, 
he sent a note, which, containing only the infor* 
mation, '*A11 is at an end between Miss Hamil- 
ton and my nephew," saved Uncle Horace all 
painfril details. 

Frank's first sensation on reading this note 
was a joyful one — his first thought, *' Ida has 
been true to herself." His next reflections were 
not so agreeable. ** How painfully must a dis- 
appointment in her first deep affection influence 
one of such true and deep feeling !" and, " Will 
she not regard me as the cause of her suffering V* 

In the mean time Ida had been expecting to 
see her old friend, Frank* Derwent. She had 
said to Mr. Ellersby that she would be glad to 
see him. Mr. Ellersby had doubtless told him, 
and yet day after day passed and he came not. 

"Could it be that her father's observation, 
made in a moment of pique, that he cared not 
for friends who could not profit him, was correct !*• 

At length he came, but how changed in man- 
ner! formal, cold— no allusion to the past, no- 
thing but commonplaces falling from them in 
iheir brief, their very brief interview ! 

" I hope he vnll never come again," said Ida 
to herself, as she proudly pressed back the tears 
which would scarcely be retained when he was 
gone. 

She knew not that resentment for his seem* 
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big iiegl(Bct bad giYen a haughty colduess to 
lier maimer, the more striking from its contrast 
with her usual frank kindness. She knew not 
that Frank read in this her dislike to him as 
the enemy of Charles EUersby — as the instru* 
ment of her suffering;^ she knew not that he 
commanded with a giant effort his own strug- 
gling emotions to be still — th9,the studiously sup- 
Eiessed every word that might seem to demand 
'om her a sympathy which it must, with her 
present fbelings, be so painful to accord, yet so 
embarrassing to deny ; she knew not that he ab- 
ruptly terminated his visit because he found his 
strength failing, and feared that he could not 
longer maintain the distance at which her man- 
ner seemed to bid him stand. When two per- 
sons begin to draw off from each other, each suc- 
ceeding interview generally increases the dis- 
tance between them, and thus it was with Ida 
Hamilton and Frank Derwent. In eacB inter- 
view she found fresh fuel for her pride — -he, 
more mortifying conviction of her dislike to him. 
Yet he could not resolve not to see her at all. 
Thouffh no word, no look told that her thoughts 
ever reverted to xheir past acquaintance, the 
tone of her voice, her name as called by others, 
her very presence, was a link — the only link — 
that associated him with that happy period, and 
he could not sever it. In a few weeks he had 
another reason for his visits. The case of Ham- 
ilton 7)€rsus Hamilton began to interest the lemd 
world. Frank was among the last to hear of it 
He hastened at once to Mr. Beverly's, inquired 
•for him instead of Ida, was introduced into his 

' T2 
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•tadj, and rapidly and warmly, widi bis lal^y 
pale cheeks glowing and his dark eyes kindling 
with emotion, offered — urged his services. " J^o 
not deny me, sir,'' he said, with almost trembyng' 
eagerness : "Mrs. Hamilton made me what I an*— 
her daughter has a right to all that I can do." 

** How I was mistaken in him !" said Mr. Bev- 
erly, in relating this^ interview to Ida: "I thought 
him cold and hard in nature, and I never saw 
greater sensibility in any one. When he spc&e 
of your mother, his eyes glistened. What injus- 
tice he does himself by that cold manner!'' 

Ida's eyes glistened too as she asked, '* And 
what did you say to him, sir V* 

" I did just as he wished, my dear Ida ; for, 
in truth, when he gives expression to his feelings, 
there is something irresistible about him — -he 
carries you away like a torrent." 

** It is well he does not often give expression to 
them, then, sir. Torrents every day would be a 
serious affair." 

Ida spoke lightly, but her heart was deeply 
•tirred : she was happier all day, she knew not 
why ; and twice she caught herself singing, 

** We twa ha*e rin about the bneu 
And pa'ed the gowaas fiqe ; 
But we've wandered mony a weary fit 
Sin* auld lang syne ;" 

and perhaps the blush, and the sudden glance 
around to see if any one had heard her, would 
have flattered Frank Derwent more than die 
song, could he have seen them. But he did not 
see them, and the fact that he was giving his ser- 
vices to Ida made him the more careful to exact 
nothing from her. He called less frequently on 
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her than ever, and his conyenation was, if pos- 
sible, freer from any allusion that could touch 
the heart of either. Ida's happiness vanished^ 
and she -no longer felt disposed to sing '*auld 
lang syne." But some of her pride vamshed at 
the same time. No one now, who had seen 
Frank and herself together, would have believed 
that they positively disliked each other — ^they 
would only have appeared very indifibrent. Once, 
and once only, she sdluded to lus kindness in offer- 
ing his services in her cause : he thought she 
was embarrassed ; perhaps she found it painfrd 
to be under obligation to him; and he answered, 
hurriedly, " Do not speak of it : forget it, I pray 
you ; or, if you cannot do that, think of it only aa 
a proof of my gratitude to your mother — ^to your 
parents.'' 

'* He is afr^d that I shall think him interested 
in me," thought Ida; and the thought restored 
for a time her loftiest air. 

Mr. Horace EUersby had pressed upon Ida 
Hamilton and upon Mr. Beverly for ner the 
most generous offers of pecuniary assistance. 
" You shall return it, with interest, if you choose, 
when you get back your fortune," he said to Ida* 

" I love her almost as well as you do : let me 
share your pleasure in providing for her," was 
his language to Mr. Beverly; but his offers were 
gently, gratefiilly, but firmly declined by both. 

•• If I must ask aid from any one but my dear 
Uncle Beverly, I will come to you," said Ida, 
and he was obliged to be satisfied. He visited 
her very oft;en, and for him Ida, when she dis- 
covered that music was a passion with him, un- 
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locked her piano, which had been long imtondiedy 
uid gave exercise to a voice which he declared 
sne ^ust have bought or stolen fix)m some faar 
Italian, as in no other land did Nature fashioQ 
such instruments of sound. Often had her mu- 
sic caused Frank Derwent, as he sat, unknown 
to Ida, in her uncle's study, reporting, consulting, 
or copying papery, to falter in his speech or hold 
his pen suspended, till Mr. Beverly's but hal^ 
suppressed smile would bring a glow to his face, 
and set pen or tongue in motion more rapidly 
than ever. 

But Ida had sterner duties before her than 
amusing her friends ; and her mind was awaken* 
ed to the contemplation of those duties by Mrs. 
M'Clure's report to her that "she really believed 
Mr. Beverly was thinking of selling his library, 
for that he had a gentleman there to look at the 
books, who had tsucen down their names." 

Ida sat long in silent revery after receiving 
this information. At length she went to her 
Uncle Beverly's study, talung with her a jewel 
case. He was there, and alone ; and repeating to 
him what Mrs. M*Clure had told her, she said, 
" Uncle Beverly, this must not be." 

" I fear it must be, love ; but you shall fill my 
shelves for me again when you get your fortune 
back." 

** I would rather prevent your selHng these, 
and I think I can." 

"You, Ida!" 

"Yes; see here," and she presented him with 
her jewel case. " My father gave five hundred 
dollars for those in Paris, and they have never 
been worn." 
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. Mr. Beverly looked at the beautiful pearls ad«^ 
miringly for a moment, and asked, ''And what 
Would you do with them, Ida 1" 

•* Sell them instead of your books." 

" But I doubt, Ida, if you have any right to 
sell them till it is decided that you are the heir 
of your Other's property." 

**But these were given me by my father. 
Are they not mine V* 

^^ Perhaps so— I think so, but I am not quite 
sure ; and we had better be on the safe side." 

Ida sighed and yielded. She carried her jewel 
case into her room, and returned with a portfolio. 
" You see, Uncle Beverly, my resources are not 
exhausted yet," she said, with a smile, as she' 
took out some sketches in water-colours and 
placed them in his hand. Ida was no universal 
genius. Music had been her delight, and with 
die correct execution acquired from her teachers, 
she combined such taste and feeling as made her 
music pleasing to every ear ; but with paintine 
it was otherwise. At her father's desire she had 
taken lessons from good masters, and having paid 
attention to their instructions, her drawings were 
correct, and her good taste had preserved her 
fix>m any glaring defect in colouring ; but there 
was nothing remarkable in the style — ^nothing 
masterly. Ida was quite aware of this, and so 
she said while her uncle looked them over; 
^^but," she added, ''I think I have seen some no 
better than these £or sale at booksellers' and 
print-shops here, and these * may bring some- 
thing." 

'^I doubt not they will, Ida; I am sure I have 
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■een worse paiotingB (M>H for txm^deraUe money 
too." 

** And perhaps, if these sell, I may get orders 
fi>r more ; ajid if they do not, I have yet one 
more resource, Uncle Beverly." 

** Why, my grood fidry, where will. your treas- 
ures end ?" 

"Oh, my treasures have ended, but not my 
gifts. Does not Uncle Horace*— I have promise 
«d to call him Uncle Horace-— does he not say 
that I have stolen my voice from an Italian can- 
tairice ? and if I cannot, make money by my own 
singipg, as they do, I can by teaching others to 
sing." 

* Mr. Beverly would fain have said **nay" to 
this suggestion ; for, talk as we will of the hon* 
our widi which we regard women who turn their 
accomplishments to account for their own sup- 
port or that of others, each man shrinks from see- 
mg his own loved and gentle ones step from their 
retirement into the rude, jostling world, to barter 
their sweet gifts for pence, hardly wrung from 
eold and narrow hearts. But he remembered 
that he had nothing to leave Ida — that this might 
one day be her only dependance-r— and he check- 
ed the expression diat might have made the em- 
ployment more distasteful than he knew it must 
already be to her, only saying, " We will try the 
paintings first." 

He replaced the sketches in the portfolio^ and 
took them to a bookseller ft-om whom he had 
made many purchases. He returned in about 
an hour, lookmg wearied and dispirited. 

" Well, uncle, vrhat success 1" asked Idfty^with 
her heart throbbing apprehensively. 
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^ My poor cbUd ! he offered me but a dollar 
and a half for Uie most finished d^etch you have 
tiiere, and only sevenly-fiTe cents f<xr some ci 
them." 

"A dollar and a half! Dear nncle^ I shaH 
soon make a fortune at that rate.** 

Youth and hope, what emheUishers of exiair 
ence are ye ! 



CHAPTER Xn, 

THK USES OF ADTERSITT. 

** ThoQ dwelleit on sorrow's high and barren p1«O0f 
But roand about the moant an angd-gnard— 
Chariots of fire« horses of fire— eocamp. 
To keep thee safe for heayen."— Mrs. Bllbt. 

Labour flags at his whe^l, life grows dull, and 
hope wanes ;. but time neither wanes nor faints ; 
stiU on— -on he marches, with steady pace, hur- 
rying not for our wishes, lingering not for our 
fears. 

For six months had the case of Hamilton vef" 
nu Hamilton been postponed from one court to 
another; and though Frank Derwent, aware of 
Mr. Beverly's narrow income, strove to save him 
aU possible expense, he could not do all. Others 
must be employed — testimony must be obtained, 
and those who gave it remunerated for their loss 
of time ; and fees and douceurs made a very per- 
ceptihle deficit in the good pastor's half-yearly sti- 
pend of three hundred and fifty dollars. Thoug|i 
Ida BtiU continued to paint, and her paintings to 
fldft,akeaoon fi>andihat a fortune is not bo ei 
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made as she had supposed. Her last resource of 
ghring lessons in singing was long postponed, he^ 
cause, before it could be made. available, Ida must 
seek again those acquaintances from whom her 
long absence had estranged her — ^must seek them, 
not as fiiends, but as patrons ; and from this ob» 
trusion of herself and her sorrows upon those 
who seemed to have forgotten both, the tenderi]^ 
leared and fondly-guarded Ida naturally shrank. 

How often do we hear the harsh sentence, **Oh, 
she is an idle*r ; why does she not teach, or do this, 

or the other thing, as Mrs. ■ or Miss do?** 

when perhaps the object cen3ured longs for labour 
— ay, labour in its most drudging form — to still 
the hearths dull pain, yet cannot endure to make 
that exposure of her life's sacred mysteries to 
strangers which is necessary to secure encourage- 
ment for her labours ! 

" At least," thought Ida, " I will wait till this 
next session of the courts is over ; my uncle says 
they cannot delay the decision of that suit longer, 
and then I may not need to make these painM 
efforts." 

It could not be delayed : it was tried — ^it was 
decided in Ida Hamilton's favour ; but the glow 
which that decision brought to Frank Derwent's 
face faded as the opposing counsel rose and made 
a motion for an appeal to a higher court Their 
motion was sustamed, the appeal was made, and 
another six months must pass before the decision 
of this higher tribunal could be obtained ; and 
even then there was a higher step— -another posn- 
We appeal to a court to which he could not follow 
^lem, where the expense would be very greats 
perhaps wholly beyond Mr. Beverly's power. 
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This farther postponement of her hopes deci- 
ded Ida's douhts. She knew that her uncle did 
not seriously disapprove her resolution, but she 
knew, too, that his tenderness for her would make 
the first step towards its execution as painful to 
him as to her, and she- determined to take that 
first step alone, and to spare him all knowledge 
of it till she could communicate its results. Ao 
Gordingly, waiting till he had left home for his 
afternoon walk, she quickly put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and proceeded on her errand. She 
had some sketches ready for her employer, and, 
as she was going in the direction of his store, she 
took them with her. 

It was already four o'clock when Ida set out ; 
but, as it was April, the sun was high at that hour, 
and she believed that she should have time enough 
for all her puiposes. Her visits, however, took 
up more time than she had supposed they would. 
She found none so sympathizmg and tender as 
she had hoped — ^none so harsh and cold as she 
had feared. Each lady had questions to ask — 
plans to propose : each wished to test her musi- 
cal abilities tor herself; and by the time Ida had 
made her third call, and received the promise of 
four pupils, evening was fast closing in. Ida look- 
ed with anxiety at the western sky, and hesitated 
whether she would take her sketches to the book- 
store ; but it was near, and remembering the pleas- 
ure with which Mrs. M'Clure would receive the 
money they would bring for her housekeeping, 
i^ quickened her steps and proceeded thith^; 
As she entered, three fashionable-looking young 
taen were leaning over one of the counters, ex- 

U 
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•mimng, or seeming to examine, some booikfl. 
She went to the opposite counter, and had to 
wait there, with what patience she might, far 
fome minutes before the master of the store was 
able to attend to her. Under such circumstances, 
•he could not avoid hearing the observations of 
die young men near her, who never thought of 
lowering their tones in deference to one whom 
her simple style of dresf , her rusty black crape 
bonnet and veil, and yet more, her walk at that 
dusky hour without a companion, marked as hav- 
ing no place in their world — the world of fashion. 
Interrupting a tune which he was humming, one 
of these young gentlemen exclaimed, " And so, 
Ellersby, you find its Ashgroves render Philap 
delphia quite charming t" ' ' 

*' Infinitely so." 

" Quite eclipses Boston — By-the-by, what has 
become of that little girl you jilted so shamefiil- 
ly for Miss Ashgrove 1 What is her name 1" 

** Hamilton is the name of the lady you mean: 
but I have told you many times, St. Leger, that 
I did not jilt her-" 

"I know you have; just as you are telling me 
now, with a manner that conveys to me the most 
profound assurance that you did — " 

" Your assurance is invincible, I know,"' said 
Charles Ellersby, escaping by this poor pun firom 
the necessity of a more positive dei^ial of his 
companion's suspicions. Ida raised her veil, and 
.turned to him a look which, had he met it, must 
have covered him with confusion ; but he was at- 
tracted at that moment by something passings in 
the street,, and she only encountered the rode 
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gaze of his companion. She instantly lowered 
her veil, but she heard him approach the side of 
^e store at which she stood, and she felt, rather 
than saw, that he was endeavouring again to ob- 
tain a view of the face that she had momentarily 
exposed to him. Her anxiety became so great 
that she was about to leave the store without ac- 
complishing her object, when the bookseller came 
to her. She handed him the engravings, receiv- 
ed her money, and depositing it in her purse, 
without even pausing to look at the amount, she 
hurried out. As she went, her apprehensions 
were not allayed by hearing one of the young 
tnen call out, with a laugh, " Where now, St. 
Leger V 

" Meet me at the Tremont to-night, at nine, 
and I will tell you,'' answered the voice she had 
first heard. 

"I hope you will be able to give a good a^ 
count of yourself," said the other stranger. 

'* And of the chase," shouted Charles Ellers- 
by ; for St. Leger was now foUowmg with i*apid 
steps in the track of our poor, frightened Ida. 
Fleet — ^fleet were her steps, winged by fear; yet 
dose— close upon those steps came ever a man's 

heavier tread. She soon arrived at street. 

Always quiet and retired, at this hour scarce a 
passenger was visible there, and the faint light 
of a young moon having prevented the lightmg 
of its lamps, Ida looked up at its dim vista with 
a palpitating heart. She paused, and would glad- 
ly have found her way home by some more public 
thorough£Bu*e, but she could think of none that 
led there, and she turned the comer and hurried 
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OB. She had passed the first block of honsec^ 
and was opposite a church, with its long line o£ 
wall separating the home of the silent dead from 
the street, when her undesired companion came 
to her side. 

** It is too late," he said, "for one so lovely to 
walk unprotected : suffer me to accompany you." 

Ida's heart was in her throat ; but repeating to 
herself, "He will not dare to touch me," she hur- 
ried on, giving no sign, even by look or move- 
ment, of having heard him. 

" If you do not answer me, I shall take silence 
for consent," said he, keeping closely beside her. 
" Well, since you accept my escort, take my arm : 
our walk will be more agreeable." He snatched 
her hand, and drew it through his arm. Ida was 
calmed by the very excess of terror — ^by the feel- 
ing that tjbere was no help for her except in her 
own firmness. " Release me instantly, sir," she 
said, "or I will call on the first gentleman I me^ 
to punish your insolence." 

She had turned her face towards him in speak- 
ing, and endeavouring to grasp her veil, he said, 
" Remove that envious cloud." 

Engrossed in their own emotions, neither of 
tiiem had heard the steps of a gentleman ap- 
proaching from one of the houses they had just 
gassed ; but he had heard Ida's words, and before 
er persecutor could touch the veil he was about 
to withdraw, her arm was drawn forcibly firom 
the tight clasp in which he held it, and he was 
sent reeling across the pavement. 

" I hope I have not hurt you, ma'am,'^ said a 
gentle voioe to Ida. " Lean on me — you tremble 
too much to stand: I will see you safely home." 
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"Oh, Mr. Derwent! thank God for sending 
you here/^ exclaimed Ida, as soon as she could 
gather breath for speech. 

"Ida — dearldar* ejaculated Frank, forgetting 
at that moment all distance between them, "how 
came you here alone so late? Come in to my 
friend Dr. Welland's, and let me get a carriage 
for you." , 

" Oh no ! I can walk now, if you will go with 
me." 

They were by this time relieved from the pres- 
ence of Mr. St. Leger, though he went not with- 
out many assurances to Frank that he should hear 
from him, and that he should repent of insulting 
a gentleman — assurances which, if heard, were 
received by Frank with the most contemptuoua 
disregard. He was occupied with her whose 
trembling steps he still supported. He could not 
see her tears, but after a while a low sob told him 
that she was weeping, and unable to resist the 
desire to soothe her, he took the little hand that 
rested on his arm, and pressing it gently, whis- 
pered, "Dear Ida!" 

" How shall I thank you, Mr. Derwent 1" she 
exclaimed, as they drew near her home. 

" By calling me Frank, as in old times," he an- 
swered, quickly. **But must I leave you heret 
May I not come in 1" 

** Yes, come in, Frank." The name was almost 
In a whisper, but he heard it, and the hand was 
this time raised to his lips. 

When Frank Derwent returned to his lodgings 
at ten o^clock, we are not quite sure that, had he 
met Mr. St. Leger, he would not have thanked 

U2 
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him for having been the occasion of his spendbig 
the pleassmtest evening of his life. And yet he 
would have found it £fficult to say in what his 
pleasure had consisted, for the conversation had 
been commonplace enough ; and, in truth, he re- 
membered little except a pair of dark eyes, which 
never met his without bemg quickly averted, and 
his own name spoken in a subdued tone and pre- 
ceded by a hesitating pause, as if its pronuncia- 
tion was a task requiring no slight effort. In 
Tain he opened his book and spread his papers 
before him : those eyes were dancing between 
him and the page he would have read, and that 
low '* Frank" seemed to bar the entrance of any 
other word to his mind's portals ; so, pushing both 
books and papers aside, he folded his arms, and 
sank into a revery, which, to judge from his coun- 
tenance, was as interesting to him as any law- 
case on record. 

But this was only the intoxication of a sudden 
draught of the cup of happiness. The next day 
Frank had recovered his self-command, and he 
resolutely re^ed to yield his mind ev^ for an 
hour to visions so fantastic as those which repre- 
sented in any nearer relation to him than that of 
friend, one who had so lately been pledged, as 
he supposed, heart and hand to another. That 
the same taste could be pleased, the same affec- 
tions won, by two characters so diametrically op- 
posed as his and ^Charles EUersby's, seemed to 
him an absurd imagination. The friend — ^the sis- 
ter of his boyhood, was restored to him, and he 
would ask no more. His labours had not be«i 
intemipted by his sorrows. When life had look- 
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ed most desolate to him, he bad remembered 
that, though its pleasures had faded, its duties re- 
mained ; that the objects for which he had pro- 
fessed to live — the right, the true, the holy — 
were unchanged. He had been taught, by the 
bitterness of his disappointment, that his aims 
were less simple than he had hoped — ^that the 
dross of earthly desires had mingled with the , 
pure gold of his loftiest aspirations ; but he had 
proved by his perseverance in the course of duty 
and honour that those aims which looked to his 
own conscious well-doing-^to the harmony of his 
being with the good and the holy, were the most 
influential, if not undivided in his heart. Now 
lie was tried in a different way. Earth had cloth- 
ed herself in robes of joy, and the future spread 
itself out before him in glowing colours, to entice 
him from the present and its less-inviting reali- 
ties ; but he heard a still, small voice within him 
whispering, " Do tho duty that lies nearest thee," 
and he obeyed it. He would not see Ida again 
till he could see ier without apprehension of 
awakening his wild visions. When he did see 
her, there was such calm confidingness, such un- 
reserved kindness in his manner, that she averted 
not her eyes from his, nor hesitated to say Frank 
as of old. From this time forward there was no 
coldness, no doubt, no pride in their intercourse. 
They were friends- — true friends. She heard his 
projects, and rejoiced in his success, and soothed 
his disappointments as woman only can. He was , 
the confidant, and, not unfrequently, the assistant 
in her plans for adding to her uncle's income, 
and he shared the joy with which, after one 
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month^s employment as a teacher of music, shb 
placed twenty-five dollars in Mr. Beverly's bands. 

To Mr. Beverly this was a great, and, at €bst» 
scarce a pleasant surprise. 

*' You seem to encourage this employment of 
her powers on Ida's part," said he to Frank Der- 
went; "I fear you feel less certain of the success 
of her defence in this case." 

** You mistake— I do not: but, besides the pres- 
ent advantage of the money to you, Ida will reap 
a n-eat future benefit from these exertions — ^they 
will strengthen her self-dependance." 

With all her employments, Ida found an hour 
or two every day for reading, and they were giv- 
en to such books as Frank Derwent recommend- 
ed — ^books which cultivated her reasoning pow- 
ers, which deepened her solemn conviction of 
her own responsibilities, and extended her views 
of life, its objects, and its consequences. The 
result of her present life was a rapid develop- 
ment of Ida's powers of thought and action, which 
stamped itself even on her outward form. Her 
manners, ever graceful, in their early sportive- 
ness or their later melancholy, yet marked by an 
almost appealing timidity, became distinguished 
for their quiet dignity. Sensibility gentle, yet live- 
ly, had been the predominant expression of her 
countenance: it was still there, but presided over 
by a thoughtful intelligence. Every day Frank 
Derwent felt that she became more valuable to 
him as a companion, dearer as a friend. 

In such intercourse, and in the duties devolv- 
ing on each, six months passed quickly away, and 
brought the day when, for the second time, Ida's 
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daim was tcvbe decided upon. She awaited the 
decision with far less agitation than she had for- 
merly done« It was Frank Derwent who, with 
Mr. Beverly's permission^ conveyed, to her that 
decision. She knew his errand before he spoke, 
and her face became very pale, and was bent 
downward for a moment. " WTiy, Ida!" he ex- 
claimed, "is my f^e so poor a herald 1 I come 
to tell you of triumph : you are an heiress again.*' 

** I know it, Frank; and how shall I meet the 
responsibilities of my position T' 

" By His aid who has supported you in your 
triab, Ida," was the grave reply ; and by His aid 
[da did meet them nobly. She recognised in 
herself the steward of God, and in her posses- 
sions the means of advancing the interests <^ 
truth and charity in the world. Her contribu- 
tions to the poor were not alms ostentatiously 
sent, but gifts generally conveyed by her own 
hands, and bestowed widi soothing and sympathi- 
zing manner. But Ida's own experience had 
made her acquainted with the wants of another 
class — of those who, reduced from affluence, 
struggled hard to maintain themselves in the 
sphere with which their habits and their tastes 
connected them, suffering much, patiently and si- 
lently, rather than seek the sympathies or the aid 
of strangers. Through her whole life, Ida was 
quick to perceive one of this class, and as quick 
to devise means of assisting them in such a way 
that the obligation, if not appearing wholly on 
her side, should at least seem to be mutual. In 
all her plans Frank Derwent and her Uncle Bev- 
erly were her chosbn counsellors, and Frank her 
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most active agent One of her first acts had been 
to present to him what Mr. Beverly, on inquiiy 
from other lawyers, ascertained to be a fair com- 
pensation for his professional services. 

**' Ida, you must judge for yourself in this,'* said 
JFVank ; " if it be painful to you to accept my ser- 
vices as freely as they were tendered — 'f 

** Painful to accept service from you, Frank ! 
then must I be pained every day, for every day 
"mre you serving me in the most important par- 
ticulars: even these services were received as 
freely as they were tendered when neither of us 
knew that I should ever have the means of re-- 
paying them; but now that I have an abundance 
of what you want, you will be less generous than 
I think you if you hesitate to receive this.*' 

Frank did not longer hesitate. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE CONCLUSION. 



** They have light learea around them, blac^ skiea above, 
▲n arch for the triamph of youth and love." — Mbs.HxmaMs 

*' Onr acts oar angels are or good or ill, 
Oar fatal shadows that walk bj ns stilL" 

Charles Ellersby had spent but little time 
at home since his return from Europe. Instead 
of engaging in some .kind of business, or com- 
mencing, as Mr. Ellefsby had intended he should, 
the study of a profession, he lived apparently 
only for pleasure, and seemed to aim only at 
establishing the Hiaracter of a man of taste and 
iashion— a leader ot ti^e km. He was either in 
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Philadelphia, or travelling with the Ashgrotes 
and their set to Saratoga — ^to Niagara — ^to the 
Lakes. As he was now of age, no contn^ 
could be exercised over his expenditures ; and 
to his uncle's lectipres on the subject, he replied 
with an assurance that '' he knew what he was 
about." Just, after the ultimate decision in far 
vour of Ida's claims, Mr. EUersby had these 
assurances explained to him by a letter &om his 
nephew, informing him that he was about to be 
married to Miss Ashgrove, of Philadelphia, and 
inviting him to attend the wedding, which was 
to take place at Mr. Ashgrove's, No. — Chest- 
nut-street, in a fortnight m>m that dfite. Let- 
ters were also received by Mi's. EUersby and 
Emma, not only from Charles, but from Miss 
Ashgrove too, urging their attendance, and ex- 
pressing the hope that Mr. Horace EUersl^ 
would accompany them. 

Mr. Horace EUersby would not Wait for themr 
he hurried to Philadelphia at once. Without 
seeing Charles — ^without letting him know that he 
was there, he hastened immediately to two or 
three persons, long known to him as sound, prac- 
tical business men. " Who is Mr. Ashgrove 1*' 
he asked. 

" One of our dashers— lives high — spends free- 
ly — keeps the handsomest carriage^ the most 
morough-bred horses, and the best table in 
Chestnut-street," was the answer, 
i ** That is all very well, if a man can afford it 
Can he afford it V 

• There was a shrug of the shoulders, and an ex- 
pression of countenance oft least doubtfrd^ 
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"What does be dot" 

** He is a broker and bank director. He wa» 
abroad a year or two ago as bank agent; be may 
have made something pretty oat of that." 

The brow of Mr. Horacei^Ellersby became 
more and more contracted, and Charles Ellersby 
found him in no mood to congratulate him on 
his approaching felicity. He would have had 
Charles set out with him in search of Mr. Ash- 
grove, but he answered, '* It is impossible, sir; I 
really know not where to find Mr. Ashmve at 
diis hour ; besides, I have promised to nde with 
Charlotte to-day, and as it is near the time, I 
wish you would go with me and be introduced 
to her. She rides splendidly: I shall be proud 
to have you see her dn horseback." 

"Proud of a fiddlestick!" the vexed Uncle 
Horace came near saying; but he had made a 
resolution to be very discreet, and he repressed 
the ejaculation and accepted the invitation. He 
was received with distmguishing kindness by 
Miss Ashgrove, whose good figure and animated 
jhce showed to unususd advantage in her habit 
and ridine-cap. Still Uncle Horace was nol 
propitiated. She fatigued him by her talkative- 
ness, she vexed him by her compliments, and 
before his ten minutes call was over, he begged 
her to remember that he was a plain American, 
and understood only the English language. It 
18 probable, had Miss Ashgrove spoken her real 
sentiments of hipi at parting, she would have 
pronounced him a bore, and devoutly hoped nevelr 
•ffain to see him ; but she was not in the Castle 
of Truth, and she would not set out on her rid« 
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till Uncle Horace had promised to return with 
his nephew, and dine with her at five o'clock. 
He appeared, accordingly, at Mr. Ashgrove's 
well-appointed table, and. met there, for the first 
time, the master of the house. It was a place at 
which Mr. Ashgrove appeared to the greatest 
advantage. It was impossible not to be pleased 
with his polished and easy manners and agree- 
able conversation. As there was no Mrs. Ash- 
grove, Miss Ashgrove was the presiding lady of 
3ie feast, and few young ladies could have per- 
formed her part with such graceful self-possession. 
Uncle .Horace was pleased almost in spite of 
himself. His brow began to relax, and his form 
to incline somewhat from the perpendicular ; for 
there are few men's hearts which will not be 
softened by a eood dinner, set down with ele- 
gance, presided over with grace, and seasoned 
with piquant conversation. 

In this conciliatory mood he was prevailed on 
to attend the opera with his intended niece, ex- 
pecting to be entertained with fine music ; but he 
discovered from his handbill that dancing was to 
be the principal amusement of the evening — and 
such dancing ! Mr. Horace Ellersby was a mod- 
est man, and he felt for Miss Ashgrove, seated 
between her lover and himself in me front box 
of a crowded theatre, to witness an exhibition 
which he felt assured must be wholly distasteful 
to her. He would not add to her distress by 
looking at her : he could not look on the stage ; 
and, having read his handbill forward till he was 
wear^ of it, he was endeavouring to accomplish 
it backward, when she placed her hand on his. 
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saying, ** My dear sir, pardon me, but you az^ 
losing the best of the ballet, and I question if you 
have ever seen anything like Hutin's dancing be- 
fore.*' 

"I have not. Miss Ashgrove, and I sincerely 
hope I never may see anything like it again.** 

^' I hoped you would like it, and yet I mi^ 
have known better — ^no American ever does like 
it at first Now we, who have been abroad, can 
enjoy it" 

Mr. EUersby had a very severe remark on his 
lips, but he remembered she was to be his niece, 
and with unusual self-command he repressed it 

When the ballet was over, Miss Ashgrove rose. 

" Why, the evening'e^ entertainments are just 
commenced,*' said Mr. EUersby, pointing to his 
well-conned handbill. 

"Oh! this was the only thing worth seeing, 

and I have promised to look in at Mrs. H 

ball : you will go with us, I hope V* 

The answer was a very decided and abnrot 
negative, for which Charles EUersby was thank- 
fiil, being well assured that Charlotte Ashgrove's 
waltzing would as little suit Mr. EUersby's anti- 
quated taste as Madame Hutin's dancing. 

The next day Mr. EUersby had a private in- 
terview with Mr. Ashgrove, the result of which 
was that the bank stock and state bonds which 
he had intended for. his daughter's dowry were 
transferred to Charles EUersby, who requested 
Mr. Ashgrove to retain the management of them, 
promising only to trouble him for their dividends; 
and that Charles EUersby, in Ueu thereof, settled 
on Miss Ashgrove a valuable farm which hisjun- 
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ele bad just leased*for him very advantageously. 
Of ready money there seemed to be little on ei* 
ther side, and Mr. EUersby predicted there would 
never be more. 

" They will always spend as fast as they re- 
ceive," he said; "I hope they will not spend 
fester." 

As soon as he had seen this arrangement com- 
pleted, Mr." Ellersby returned to Boston. He 
could not be prevailed on to stay for the wed- 
ding, and Miss Ashgrove reconciled herself with- 
out difficulty to his absence, though she pro- 
nounced him '' a dear, good man," on examining 
the contents of a jewel-case which he had sent 
to her by Charles Ellersby. 

The slight pique which Mr. Horace Ellersby 
had entertained towards Frank Derwent for what 
he had termed, at the time, his harsh judgment 
of Charles, had long since been forgotten by both. 
Frank was bis chosen confidant in sdl his perplexi- 
ties, and to him, on his return to Boston, he re- 
capitulated his apprehensions for his nephew. 
"Thoughtless and extravagant himself," said Mr. 
Ellersby, ** he is marrying one equally thoughtless 
and extravagant. Ruin I am sure would have 
been the end of it, if I had not persuaded him to 
secure something for the future by settling a farm 
on her." 

** Does he intend to engage in any business 
after l*is marriage T' asked Frank. 

" Oh, no ! he will never be anything now but 
an agieeable idler, I am afraid. I had hoped a 
great deal from his ambition — his desire to dis- 
tinguish himself, of which he had so much when a 
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boy ; but be bas found an easy way to distine* 
tion. In tbe set wbich forms bis i^orld now, be 
bas only to wear a superfine coat, with a diamond 
or two— to ride a bandsome borse, and tbrow 
away bis money on every folly that presents it- 
self, and be is die cleverest man in the world-* 
the most generous creature ! Pah ! I have no pa-i 
tience with such flatteries ! they make me sick." 
Hie old man rose, and walked rapidly to and fio 
in Frank's small office till anger seemed to have 
subsided into sorrow, when be threw himself 
again into bia chair, ejaculating, ** Poch: Charles ! 
bow different it would have been if Ida Hamil- 
ton could have loved him !" 

He was silent, and Frank did not interrupt bis 
thoughts even by a look : be seemed to be count- 
ing l^e colours m his carpet. 

<< It is a little strange, I think," resumed Mr. 
Ellersby, at length, '' £hat Ida did not love him, 
fin* certainly he is both bandsome and. agreeable; 
and tbe courage with which be saved her father's 
life is just the kind of thing a woman most ad- 
mires — just the thing to win her heart." 

** It probably did win it," said Frank Derwen^ 
without raising bis eyes. 

" No, it did not : of that I made sure ; for afl»r 
she reflised him I went to her myself, feelinc; afraid 
tbat some romantic folly about her losmg her 
property might have been tbe cause of it; but 
she told me plainly that, though he was very 
amiable and pleasing, and all that, she nevor 
could love him. I remember her very words, 
which surprised me very much then, though, now 
that I unaerstand her character better, they do 
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not seem so strange. She said that she could not 
love one who was an idler in the world; that she 
needed, in the object of her love, one to whom 
she could look up— one whose firmer principles 
would counsel and guide her, and on whose stron- 
ger heart she could rest. Singular, was it not, 
K>r one who seemed all feeling, as Ida did theni'' 

Frank Derwent answered not : his eyes were 
still bent downward, and no trace of the rushing 
thoughts within him was visible in his face. At 
lengdi he looked suddenly up, saying, "But, Mr. 
EUersby, I thought Ida was engaged to your 
nephew." 

" So I thought too ; but I was mistaken." 

'* And their separation was not, then, occasion- 
ecL by the communication which I requested you 
to make to her ?'' 

" I never made it, for there was no use in it, 
yeu know, as she had already refused him." 

Never had Mr. EUersby been so tiresome a vis- 
iter to Frank Derwent — ^never had Frank seem- 
ed so unentertaining .to him as during the re- 
mainder of this interview. In truth, Frank was 
longing to be alone ; yet, when the coveted soli- 
tude was attained, the cahn thought for which 
he had desired it could not be commanded. He 
could only feel ; and ever and anon, amid the 
confused struggle of emotions, so long and so 
powerfully repressed, there sprang up one bright, 
clear flash of joy at the remembrance, ''Ida nev- 
er loved Charles EUersby !" Then he repeated 
to himself her list of the qualities necessary to 
Engage her affections : he remembered how often 

X2 
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Ida had been guided by his oounsel — how she 
had sought courage from him ; and he hoped. 

On the eyeninff of this day, when Mr.Jpeverlj 
returned from his accustomed walk, he found. 
Frank Derwent with his niece. They were 
standing in Ida's parlour, near one of the win^ 
dows that looked towards the glowing west, with 
hand clasped in hand, as they had b^n in their 
childhood ; but the quick blush on Ida's cheek, 
and the effort to withdraw from her companimt 
on being observed, told of feelings which child- 
hood never knows. She was not allowed to^th- 
. draw, for, placing her arm in his, Frank Derwent 
led her to her uncle. " Mr. Beverly," he said, 
** you will not refruse me this dear hand, since 
Ida permits me to ask it of you 1" 

Mr. Beverly did not refrise, for he had learned 
to value Frank Derwent as he deserved, and he 
heartily approved Ida's choice. 

^* But," he asked, when his first emotions of 
surprise had subsided, ^* when did all this begin 1 
I have seen no courtship— when did you fall in 
love with Ida, Mr. Derwent V* 

" Never ; I could not fall in love with her, for 1 
have loved her from my earliest childhood — long 
before 1 understood my own feelings." 

"And when did you begin to understand 
Ihemt" 

" When she first returned, and I was deceived 
into the belief that she belonged to another." 

" And when did you fall in love with Mr. Der- 
went, Ida 1" 

'* Never," said Ida, attempting to laugh off hit 
raillery. 



1 
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**So you loved Idm from your earliest girl- 
hood! Wonderfiil coincidence ! And when did 
you begin to understand your feelings 1*' 

But Ida was ringing for Mrs. M*Clure, whose 
immediate entrance with the tea and its adjuncts 
saved her from any farther questioning. 

*' Ah! I guessed how it was when he was ma- 
king himself so busy about her lawsuit,*' said 
Miss Margery Hamilton, when she was informed 
of Ida's intended marriage ; and doubtless many 
of the world were of her opinion ; but FranK 
Derwent had not been accustomed to think much 
of the judgment which others might form of his 
actions, and if he heard their remarks he could 
smile at them. 

Mr. Horace EUersby, however, did not smile: 
he wished that every one should know hb friends 
as he knew them; and he declared warmly that, 
instead of Ida Hamilton's property having pre- 
sented any attraction to Frank, it had kept nim^ 
silent on his feelings towards her longer than he 
would have been. 

" You are mistaken,'' said Frank to Mr. El- 
lersby, when this was reported to him; ''I never 
thought of her property at all in the affair. In 
asking Ida to trust me with herself, I asked for a 
far more precious deposite than any fortune could 
have been. And I cannot understand how he 
wno has courage to ask the greater gift, should 
hesitate on account of the less." 

We are aware that these opinions of our hero 
are little in accordance with the laws of romance, 
which would have required him to sacrifice not 
inly his own affections, but Ida's, rather than owe 
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any of fortune's fayours to her from; whom be was 
taking the heart's priceless treasures — that is, that 
he should maintam his own reputation for disin- 
terestedness, at the expense of the happiness of 
both. We hasten to rescue him from the obloqaj 
which his heterodox sentiments may haye incur- 
red, by assuring the professora of this romantic 
creed that not the most romantic among them 
could have been more determined than was Frank 
Derwent to place the fortune of Ida entirely at 
her own disposal. It was the only subject on 
which they seemed likely to differ, but here Frank 
would not yield, even to her tears — woman's last 
resource. She had her revenge. 

Earth was again smiling in all the gladness oi 
the spring, when Mr. Beverly, with deep feeling, 
performed the simple but solemn rite which pla- 
ced his Ida's earthly destinies so entirely and ir- 
revocably under the control of another. A few 
dear friends were assembled at his house to wit- 
ness this rite, but no gay crowd, by their light 
words and lighter laugh, mocked the tranquil 
joy which shone in the depths of* Frank Der- 
went's dark, earnest eyes, and which shed a se- 
rener beauty over Ida's face. To Ida especially^ 
all levity would have been this day distastefrd, 
for she remembered her father's promise^ and 
she felt that this day his spirit and her mother's 
were near to bless her. 

Ingleside had been prepared for their recep- 
tion, and thither they at once repaired, where 
every object was linked with some cherished 
memory. There stood the widow Day's cot- 
tage, its humble porch still wreathed with tiid 
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vines of which they had planted the first seeds. 
At the gate of Ingleside grew two ebns, to which 
they had given each other's names ; and within 
the house* where, by Ida's orders, as Ittde altera 
ation as possible had been made, each room pre* 
sented some pleasant picture of the happy past 
Still they were denizens of a world in ^much no 
sunshine is without a shadow, and these very 
pictures, recalling the loved and' lost, mingled 
tender regret with their gladness. Even this re- 
ffret, however, had its uses, reminding diem of 
we uncertain tenure by which all earthly bliss is 
held, and sending their hearts upward to Him 
who is the only source of unfailing joy. 

Ingleside could not at present become their 
constant residence, for Frank Derwent's duties 
demanded his residence in the city, and to their 
demands he yielded. At Ingleside he spent hb 
holydays. When the heats of summer were 
sending others to the crowded resorts of fashion, 
it was there — ^to that home of their earliest and 
deepest affections — that their steps turned. There 
they gathered around them the triends they most 
valued, and thence their charities went forth to 
their less favoured fellow-creatures, till many a 
desolate heart was made to rejoice in their joy. 

Mr. Berryl has become very friendly to his 
young relative now that he is quite independent 
of his friendship. He takes great interest in the 
management of Ida's property and of Frank's 
professional income, which is every year becom- 
mg more considerable. 

At Ingleside, Mr. Beverly is welcomed as an 
honoured father; and Mr. Edwards, Dr. Wei* 
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land, and Mr. Horace EUersby are frequent and 
favoured guests. The last-mentioned gentleman 
was interrupted in one of his earliest visits there 
by a letter aemanding his immediate presence in 
Philadelphia, from which place he wrote to Fraid^ 
Derwent as follows : 

PliiladAlphii^ August Mth, 18- . 

Dear Frank, 

I promised to write you as soon after my ar- 
rival as possible, and I assure you, though I have 
been here a week, I am now devoting to you my 
first disposable moment Charles's hurried and 
half-distracted note had prepared me for evil 
tidings, but not for such utter ruin as I find here. 
Since bis marriage he has lived with Mr. Ash- 
grpve, and the love of show, the desire for dis- 
play, has led them into expenses which you 
would hardly credit if I were to detail them* In 
their house, to which I went immediately, splen- 
dour makes the ruin that has overtaken them seem 
doubly appalling. 

Charles met me with a countenance in which 
shame and agony contended for mastery. He 
assures me he w^as not aware of the base frauds 
to which Mr. Ashgrove resorted to prop his fall- 
ing fortunes. However this may have been, 
with or without his own consent his name has 
been used, and he stands before the world a dis- 
honoured man, implicated in transactions to 
which no other name than swindling can be ap- 
plied. Reputation, you know, has been his idol, 
and his suffering is therefore great. His mother, * 
with that strength which the weakest woman 
sometimes derives frcMn her affections, would 
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have sacrificed all she possessed to redeem lam 
€ix>m disgrace, had I not been here to prevent it. 
I told Charles that the sacrifices which would 
really avail for such a purpose must be made by 
himselfi 

*' I have nothing lefi; to sacrifice," he replied. 
•• But your wife has," I said; *•* and her acts will 
be regarded as yours." 

The lady was present when I made this ob- 
servation, and wim a boldness for which I was 
not prepared, she declared her determination not 
to relinquish substantial good for what' she called 
an ** airy nothing." In her view, all commercial 
transactions are a contest of dexterity in the arts 
of cheating, and she blames her father only for 
having been less skilfiil than his antagonists in 
these arts. Poor Charles ! Greatly as I disap- 
prove his conduct, I think such a wife more than 
a sufficient punishment for it. How her worldly 
and selfish character contrasts with your gen- 
erous and high-souled Ida! Of course to her 
only will you communicate this letter, which 'I 
have written with little reflection, fi[om the fiil- 
ness of my heart. I am trying to get to the bot- 
tom of Charles's sea of indebtedness, and all Just 
claims against him shall be liquidated. For- 
tunately, he excites some pity, even with his 
creditors, as the dupe of Mr. Ashgrove, who ban ' 
escaped the consec^uences of the discovery of his 
villany by flight From the best accounts we 
can obtain, I suppose he is now in England, 
where his daughter would dpubtless join him if 
she could ; but, though she may prevent Charles 
firom giving up to his creditors the only valuable 
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dung left him— bis fann, she cannot appropriate i< 
its income without his knowledge and consent ; ' 
and I shall exact from him, as the sole condition 
of my aiding him, that he shall retire to that verj 
(arm, and eddeavour, by frugality and industry, to 
redeem the past. It is a spot scarcely less beau- 
tiful than your Ingleside, yet I doubt not it will 
be a gloomy abode to him and Mrs. !E^llersby — a 
tenilSe place of exile from the world for which 
they have lived. 

I can write on no other subject, and no longer 
on this, for I am frdl of business as well as of 
care. I hope to find you still at Ingleside on my 
return. 

Gt>d preserve to you both your present happi- 
ness ! Your best mendsj of whidi I t^laim to lie 
one, can ask no more for you. 

Yours truly, 

, H^ Ellersbt. 

Thus does the world reward those who live 
far it, making its heartless plaudits their "being's 
end and aim." 

Reader! is it for these you live? Are these 
your incentives to action? or are your eyes stead- 
fiuidy fixed above the world, on the sphere of the 
enduring, the true, the holy ; and are you urged 
onward— ever onward — ^towards that sphere by 
the still, small vmce of God within you s 
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